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HERALDIC WALL 
SHIELDS 


FOR INTERIOR DECORATION OF CHARM 
DIGNITY AND GREAT PERSONAL INTEREST 


HE pee: or Badge of your old Regiment, Ship, Squadron, University or Family 

can be beautifully reproduced in full colour with details usually in relief, mounted 

on Oak Plaques as illustrated (7" x 6" - 26/6d. ; 10" x 7" - 45/-, etc.). We send 
them all over the World without any need for sketches. Family Coats of Arms and Civic 
devices are latgely recorded on our files and it is surprising how many family names are 
attributed with their own arms. Heraldic Academic and Sporting Trophies are another 
speciality. Literature is sent free anywhere, and its illustrations do better justice to the 
high standard of craftsmanship maintaiwed, than can the pen and ink drawing above. An 
example of the larger devices prepared for mural decoration of Club Rooms, may be in- 
spected in a niche of the R.A.F. ee eee oe ert wees 
privileged to supply one of our carvings. 
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HIRE A CAR 


AND DRIVE IT YOURSELF 


purpose at only 1/6 a mile. 








EUROPE’S 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, 


When on leave in Britain you can hire a modern self-drive 
saloon for 1/- a mile including petrol and insurance, for 
touring and everyday journeys for a day, a week or a longer 
period. Chauffeur-driven limousines are available for any 


BOOK NOW — TELEPHONE SLOANE 0022 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
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The Ideal Present... 


LET THE GREAT STORY BE TOLD 
By H. Woop Jarvis 


An entirely new interpretation of England’s immortal 
drama - the story of the founding of her Empire 


Foreword by The Right Hon. Lorp QUEENBOROUGH 
OPINIONS : 


“ Vivid and stimulating.”— Punch. 

“ Will force many of us to make the astonishing 
discovery that we do not know the half of this 
great story.”—Sunday Times. 

“ An enthralling story and a great one.”—The 
Schoolmaster. 

“Tt is full of tales of adventure and heroism so 
amazing as to be almost incredible. But besides 
that it is a book with a purpose.”—National 
Review. 

“ Vividly written.”-— Times Literary Supplement. 
“Mr. Jarvis has done a public service by writing 
this hook.”—Yorkshire Post. 


“This fascinating book.’"—Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution. 


“ Mr. Jarvis tells his story well. And in restoring 
this historical picture he has brought out not only 
its outline, and many details that time has 
obscured, but also its romantic colouring, with its 
highlights of heroism and sacrifice.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

“ Skilfully and enthrallingly he expounds the 
chronicles of the past. A commonwealth of nations 
is in the making. One sees it emerging through 
pain to victory.”—British Weekly. 

“ One of the hest books ever written on the history 
of the Empire.” —The Onlooker. 


“* The book I have been waiting for all my life.”—The Late Lonp QUEENBOROUGH. 


All Booksellers—Give Publisher’s name: Samson Low. 
If unobtainable from Booksellers, copies may be secured from the Royal Society 
of St. George, 4, Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. 
Secend Edition, 10s. 6d., postage 7d. 
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Gieves 


LimMIirteo 


Established 1785 
27 OLD BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: Regent 2276 


BRANCHES 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Bournemouth, Chatham, Bath, 
Weprmouh, Plymouth, Liverpool, Dalabergh Londonderry. 
Malta, Gibraltar 














BOSTOCK & KIMPTON Ltp 


WINE MERCHANTS SPECIALISING IN SERVICE 
TO NAVAL, MILITARY AND AIR FORCE MESSES 


56 HAYMARKET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE - - TRAFALGAR 1441-2 
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STATIONED AT WHITEHALL? 
Why not stay at 


SUNDRIDGE PARK 
HOTEL 


for comfort ? 


Golf Course, Hard Tennis Court, free Taxi 
service morning and evening trains. 
Children welcomed. Central heating. 
Telephone every room, Cocktail Bar. 
30 minutes Charing Cross Station. 
Special terms for Services for long visits. 
Tel: Ravensbourne 1172. 
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HUGH REES LTD. 


Military, Naval and General Book- 
sellers, Stationers & Publishers 


47, PALL MALL, S.W.1 
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quality when you want a 
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HISTORY OF THE 
BANQUETING HOUSE 


A brief history of the famous 
Banqueting House of the 
old Whitehall Palace, built 
for James I by Inigo Jones. 


Now the Royal United 
Service Museum 





Price 6d. Post Free 





Orders to the Secretary : 


Royal United Service Institution 
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Tea has had no greater advocate, by 
word and example, no stauncher de- 
fender than the great Dr. Johnson. His 
thunder was needed, for in his day tea 
drinking was violently attacked on 
many occasions. Today it needs no 
defence but a discriminating care in 
- purchase to secure the best. 

For perfect blending of the best avail- 
able leaf, rich yet subtle, distinguished 
tea on which you can rely, ask for— 


‘RED SEAL 
| TEA 


AVAILABLE TO THOSE ENTITLED TO DEAL AT NAAFI SHOPS 


(EXCLUDING WESTEKN EUROPE) 
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YOUR SECOND 


not begin their working lives 
as Authors. Thousands of Stories 
and Articles are by people who 
write in addition to their regular 
occupation. They write for the 
deep pleasure of writing ; for the 
security an additional income pro- 
vides. Writing gives young people 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE another string to the bow; en- 
ables retired folk to. capitalise their 
experiences. 


TROLLOPE’S ADVICE 


ROLLOPE, who made a large income for many years by writing, 
began in this way. He advised all young writers to follow his 
example and there are many who have succeeded in building up their 
own separate or private business in this way, but there are not enough. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES EVERY DAY 


VER 1,300 Daily and Weekly Newspapers, and more than 2,000 

magazines and periodicals in Great Britain alone, means at least 
100,000 separate issues per year requiring articles, stories, etc., a large 
proportion of which has to be free-lance work. Here are immense and 
permanent markets for capable Writers, with opportunities never 
greater than now—new publications appearing, the public reading more 
than ever, and British Editors constantly on the lookout for new Writers. 
Anyone of average education and ability, willing to learn the technique 
of preparing written matter in saleable form, has great opportunities of 
profitable and continuous spare-time empluyment, which can lead to 
well-paid full-time occupation. 


PRACTICAL HELP BY EXPERT DIRECTION 
LEET STREET SCHOOL gives modern practical instruction 
which enables the new Writer to produce work in the form wanted 

by busy Editors (who have no time to teach the novice) and guides 
the learner to the markets best suited to his personal ability. The 
continued success of our students is striking proof for the new practical 
methods of the Advisory Panel of Fleet Street Authors and Editors, 
whose qualifications as Professional Experts are indicated below. 

THE PANEL OF EXPERTS | Yow for Fae Cone = Phe 

1. Author of over 1,000 Short Stories. | SPECTS FOR AUTHORSHIP” 

2. Editor of a best-selling Women’s Maga-} and learn how to acquire the 

zine. 3. A prolific Writer of Serials in vee i and essential 

famous English journals. 4. The Writer eting owledge. Remem- 
of popular Girls’ Stories. 5. Regular} ber, the Fleet Street School 

Contributor of all the best-selling Juvenile} system is based on earning whilst 

Periodicals. 6. Feature Editor of Sunday} lea » and special te:ms are 

Newspaper. 7. Sub-Editor of National] available for ose of limited 

| Daily. means. 

















MAKE WRITING 


BUSINESS 


Enjoy the Security of an EXTRA Income 
OST successful Writers did! PRACTICAL RESULTS 


Student 171/162.--I have sold my = to EVERY- 
WOMAN for 25 guineas. Student 6/156.—The 
B.B.C. accepted the script for the Light oaueue 
—fee 9 guineas—after my first lesson! Student 
141/76.—The article which I wrote for the Second Test 
Paper appeared in the SUNDAY MAIL. Thanks for 
the recommendation. Student 2317/185.—I am 
pleased to say that my article for Lesson Two has 
been accepted by the magazine TRAVEL. Student 
2003/1610.—The Course has already borne fruit, for 
I have sold an article to PSYCHOLOGY for 2 guineas. 
Student 1834/152 . . . together with cheque, which 
I obtained from the CHRISTIAN HERALD for the 
article which I originally wrote for the Second Test 
Paper. Student 761/2812.—I have just sold my 
first story to FAMILY STAR for 4 guineas, and am I 
thrilled ! Student 473/28.—I have had my first short 
story accepted by the Editor of HOME Ww. 
Student 1437/217.— . . . om your advice I sent my 
article with a covering letter to the LIVERPOOL 
gh and barely three weeks had elapsed before I 
had the pleasure of seeing it in print. Student 1328/ 
2110.—GLAMOUR have paid me 7 guineas for a short 
story and the B.B.C. has accepted a fairy story, to be 
adapted for the Children’s Hour. Student 984/227. 

—I also have to report the sale of a further fairy 
story to the Co-operative Press, for inclusion in their 
SUNSHINE payment 2 guineas. Student 
1518/69.—_MODERN WOMAN have paid 5 guineas op 
acceptance of my article. Student 181/282.—You may 
be interested to hear that yesterday I had a letter from 
the Editor of the ARGOSY—they have offered me 
25 guineas for my story. Student eka 
have had my story accepted by BLACKW 
- are paying me £25 for it; also one or two ng 

smaller rates, of course, for service magazines. 
Soadont 120/28/8.—I have established contact with tbe 
Editor o: PUNCH. The item was accepted for 
Charivaria and is a good start. Student 591/28'7 

—I am sure you will be pleased to know that my 
article submitted for my Second Lesson was published 
in the DAILY MIRROR and I received 6 guineas for 
same. Student 848/129.—I hope you will be as pl 
as I am that my article, submitted for Test Paper Two, 
has been sold, on your advice, to MEN ONLY. Student 
1954/157.—I have just corrected a proof of my story 
for WIDE WORLD—they have since sone another 
and I have sent in a third. Student 778/2119.—I 
thought it might interest you to ie: that 
COUNTRYMAN has accepted a short article of mine on 
an old country custom. Student 820/1310.—I had 
7 guineas for my story, which appeared in W 's 
—— I also had an article published recently 

FARMER ER. Student 4135/ 
7150. —I have sold an article to the VENTRY 
EVENING TELFGRAPH—they are sending me a 
cheque for 5 guineas. Student 184/315.—As you sug- 
gested, I submitted the article to the NEW TES- 
MAN. One was published on July 17. Student 1404/6/5/ 
49.—I am pleased to tell you that the article which I 
wrote for Test Paper Two and submitted, on your 
recommendation, to CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, was 
accepted. Student 98%/226.—The magazine which 
accepted my story was RED STAR WEEKLY - «hey 
paid me 4 guineas. Student 1173/58.—The article has 
been accepted by LONDON OPINION, having earned 
4 guineas. Student 1813/173.—My story was published 
in the June issue of ARGOSY and I have just had a 
letter from the Editor offering me 8 guineas for a second 
one. Student 187/43. —I have sold my first short 
story prepared for Lesson Eight to HOME NOTES 
for 12 guineas. Student 281/2411.—The paper which 
accepted my article written for Lesson Two, was the 
BELF, TELEGRAPH. Student 5921/347.—Last 
week I sent to COURIER a graphic account of my first 
elephant shoot in Kenya. They have retained the story 





and asked for another. -- 
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NAME... 
(Please write in BLOCK CAPITALS) 





: To THE FLEET STREET SCHOOL LTD (Desk S.16) 
6 Tudor St, Fleet Street, London E.C.4 
Please send without obligation “‘ Prospects for Authorship ” 
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FOR ADAPTABILITY 


THE ALECTO SELF-PROPELLED GUN MOUNTING 


The Alecto was designed by Vickers to 
meet the need for a light self-propelled 
gun for the close support of infantry. It is 
equally efficient as a gun tractor. Rapid 
acceleration and great manoeuvrability 
enable this dual purpose vehicle to main- 
tain a high average speed and all-round 
performance even under very severe physi- 


cal and climatic conditions, as recent tests 


have proved. 





VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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THE INSTITUTION 


The Institution is situated opposite the Haig statue in Whitehall. It provides 
Members with a comfortable reading room containing the leading papers, periodicals 
and principal Service (including foreign) Journals. 


There is a Lecture theatre where lectures are given followed by discussions in 
which officers of every rank are encouraged to take part. 


Members can obtain on loan four volumes at a time from the best professional ] 
library in the Country. They are provided with a free copy of the JouRNAL. 1 


There is a private entrance to the celebrated R.U.S. Museum in the former 


Banqueting Hall of old Whitehall Palace. J 
MEMBERSHIP 
Commissioned officers of all H.M. Services, including those of the Dominions I 


and Colonies, also Midshipmen of the Royal and Dominion Navies, the R.N.R., 
R.N.V.R. and R.N.V.S.R. are eligible for membership without formality. 


Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets are eligible on the recommendation of 
their Commanding Officers. 


Ladies whose names appear or have appeared in the official lists as serving or 
having served as officers in any of the three Services are eligible. 


Officers’ messes are not eligible for membership, but may subscribe to the 
JOURNAL, 


SUBSCRIPTION 
The rates of subscription are :— 


fe 
Annual Subscription a pat ae sy ie. a go 
Life Subscription ... ews eat wae ooo” 24° OO 
or four yearly instalments Of... 6 6 oeach. 
Covenanted Life Subscription—seven yearly instal- 
ments of ... Ses oF Ts ie ie aes 


Full particulars of membership with alternative forms for bankers’ orders, 
and for deeds of covenant enabling the Institution to recover income tax, can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, R.U.S.I., Whitehall, S.W.1. 


The Journat is published in February, May, August and November. Copies 
may be purchased by non-Members, price 7s. 6d. Annual subscription, {1 10s, 
post free. Orders should be sent to the Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 


MUSEUM 


The R.U.S. Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., except on Sundays, 
Christmas Day and Good Friday. Members may obtain free passes for their 
friends on application to the Secretary. 

H.M. Forces in uniform are admitted free. 











Vice-Presidents 


Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, G.C.B., G.C.LE., C.S.I., D.S.O., O.B.E., LL.D. 
has been elected a Vice-President of the Council in the vacancy caused by the death of 
Field-Marshal The Earl Wavell. 


Honorary Members 


The Council have noted with much regret the death of Field-Marshal The Rt. Hon. 
J.C. Smuts, P.C., O.M., C.H. who had been an Honorary Member of the Council since 1920. 


The following officers joined the Institution between 1st August and 31st October, 


1950 :— 
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Lieutenant J. Ridge, Royal Signals. 


Captain W. J. H. Yeats, The Royal Sussex Regiment 


Major D. F. D. Noel, Coldstream Guards. 


Major H. A. R. Bucknall, M.C., Royal Tank Regiment. 


Lieut.-Colonel S. S. Kalha, Indian Engineers. 


Captain I. G. Mathews, The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 


Major M. G. Sarwar, Pakistan Signals. 


Major C. G. Lakin-Smith, M.B.E., Royal Tank Regiment. 
Lieutenant D. H. Bird, rst King’s Dragoon Guards. 


Captain D. C. Cooke, Royal Artillery. 
Major B. A. Weir, Royal Engineers. 
Lieutenant R. N. Mhienschlager, R.H.A. 


Captain P. C. Horsidil; Royal Artillery. 































































































SECRETARY S NOTES 


Lieutenant A. G. E. Stewart-Cox, Royal Artillery. 

Major J. W. B. Cole, Coldstream Guards. 

Captain K. J. McQueen, Royal Artillery. 

Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Parry-Davies, R.A.O.C. 

Major R. C. G. Foster, M.C., late The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
Major B. S. Ahluwalia, 9th Gurkha Rifles. , 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Squadron Leader F. W. Morgan, M.B.E., R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader W. R. Sloane, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander J. M. Checketts, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.N.Z.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant J. A. R. Chambers, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant R. D. Mullins, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander M. M. A. Cheema, R.P.A.F. 

Squadron Leader A. E. C. Wheeler, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant R. E. LeLong, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Group Captain H. T. Bennett, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander J. R. Armitstead, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader T. Peregrine Fellowes, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader P. A. C. McDermott, D.F.C., D.F.M., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant J. A. Cook, D.F.M., R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant D. Edwards, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant H. G. Currell, D.F.C., R.A.F. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONARY. 
J. N. Wood, Esq. 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Council hope that many more Members will support the Scheme for Covenanted 
Subscriptions, details of which have been circulated to all members 


This materially assists the Institution because it enables Income Tax at the full 
current rate to be reclaimed on each subscription. 


To date, there are 1527 Annual and 775 Life Covenanted Members. 


Any Member who has not received his copy of the Scheme or who requires new forms 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


The following alterations or additions to the list of Liaison Officers as published in 
February, and amended in May and August, have taken place :— 


Establishment or Command Name 
NAVY 
H.M.S. “ Excellent ”’ sip ... Commander F. R. Twiss, D.S.C., R.N. 
R.N. Barracks, Devonport ... Lieutenant-Commander H. H. Dannreuther, 
R.N, 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Technical Training Command ... 
Far East Air Force ue ... Wing Commander J. A. Crockett, R.A.F. 





Lieut.-Colonel P. H. A. Brownrigg, D.S.O., T.D., The Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 1950 

The following Essays have been received by 1st November :— 

Through Weakness to Strength. 
Non Recuso Laborem. 
Divide and Fall 
Toujours Pret. 
Not farewell, but fare forward, voyagers. 
There must be not a balance of power, but a community of power. 
Master of None. 
Divide et Impera 
How then will thou. . . . trust on Egypt for chariots and horsemen ? 
Legem non Habet Necessitas. 
Mariage de convenance. 
Who is thy Neighbour ? 

MUSEUM 

ADDITIONS 

A small print from an engraving of Sir Philip Bowes Vere Broke who commanded 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Shannon” in a frame made from the timber of the ‘‘ Chesapeake ”’ (9477). 
Given by the Rev. G. Hawkes Field. 

The Royal Standard flown from the Royal Yacht “‘ Victoria and Albert ”’ (9479). 
Given by the Admiralty. 

A cross-belt pouch of the znd West Yorkshire Yeomanry (9480). Given by Lady 
Carlile. 

A naval General Service Medal with the bar ‘‘ Shannon-Chesapeake ”’ (9842). Given 
by the Royal Norfolk Regimental Association. 

A Statuette of a Rifleman of the 44th Gurkha Light Infantry, the Decorations and 
Medals of Lieut.-Colonel Alban Wilson, D.S.O., two cases of Decorations, Medals and 
Badges of the 44th Gurkha Light Infantry, and two Medals awarded to dogs attached to 
the 1/8th Gurkhas. (9484-9488). Bequeathed by Mrs. Alban Wilson. 


PURCHASE 


A model of H.M.S. “‘ Victory,’’ considered to be one of the finest models in existence. 


(9481). 
EXCHANGE 


A pair of naval officer’s flintlock silver pistols, circa 1745 (9483). From the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, in exchange for a German wheel-lock pistol. 
LIBRARY 
COLOURED ETCHINGS FOR SALE TO MEMBERS 


Offers are invited for the following Artists’ Proof Coloured Etchings by J. Alphege 
Brewer (c. 1918). 


Rheims Cathedral from the South West Rheims Cathedral 
North Transept of Rheims Cathedral Ypres 

The Hotel de Ville, Arras Antwerp 

The Meuse Verdun from the Meuse 
Brussels Cathedral ‘ Laon Cathedral 

Venice Malines 

The Hotel de Ville, Louvain Dieppe 

The Palais de Justice from the Boulevard Bruges 

de Waterloo, Brussels Amiens Cathedral 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem 


The Etchings may be inspected in the Library and offers should be sent in writing to 
the Secretary. ‘ 










































SECRETARY'S NOTES 


JOURNAL 
Owing to the dispute in the Printing Trade, it has not been possible to produce a 
JournaL of the normal size, and some of the material intended for this issue has been 
unavoidably held over to the February number. 





Members are invited to offer suitable contributions for the JouRNAL. Confidential 
matter cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain 
useful lessons of the War; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military and 
Air Force History, Customs and Traditions. 

The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers and, if found suitable, 
to obtain permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 

Army Officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s Commanding Officer. 


REQUEST FOR BACK NUMBERS 
The Editor will be grateful if Members who have finished with them will return 
copies of the Journax for August, 1942, February and November, 1946, February and 
August, 1949. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of the JOURNAL. 
Naval Officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution informed of their address, 
as JOURNALS sent to them via C.W. Branch of the Admiralty are invariably greatly 
delayed. 


LECTURES 
Owing to the current discussions, the lecture on ‘‘ The International Organization 
of the North Atlantic Treaty ’” booked for 10th January has been postponed, but it is 
hoped to include it in the present Session. 
Arrangements have been made for a film and commentary on “ Campaigning in 
Korea ’”’ to be given by Mr. William Courtenay, O.B.E., M.M., on Wednesday, 31st 
January, 1951 at 3.0 o'clock. 





FOR SALE 


THE STRATEGY OF THE SOUTH-EAST ASIA CAMPAIGN 


Copies of the above-named lecture by Admiral Earl Mountbatten of Burma, with 
the appropriate pull-out map, are available, price 2s. 6. post free. 








































Reproauced by kina permission of the Master and Fellows of Christs College, Cambridge 


FIELD-MARSHAL THE RT. HON. JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS 
P.C., O.M., C.H., D.T.D., E.D., D.Sc., LL.D., K.C. 


BORN 24th MAY, 1870 DIED 11th SEPTEMBER, 1950 


Honorary Member of the R.U.S.I. Council, 1920-1950 
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CAPTAIN EDWARD ALTHAM, C.B., R.N. 


AN APPRECIATION 


APTAIN EDWARD ALTHAM, C.B., R.N., Secretary for nearly twenty-five 
years of the Royal United Service Institution, died on 16th October, 1950, 
at King Edward VII’s Hospital for Officers. 


Born on 7th January, 1882, he was the second son of Lieut.-General Sir Edward 
Altham, K.C.B., K.C.I.E. Joining the “ Britannia” in 1896, he went to sea as 
midshipman in the “ Prince George”’ in 1898 and, after an outstanding career in 
which he made his mark as one of the more notable gunnery officers of his day, was 
promoted to Commander in June, 1913. During the 1914-18 War he took part in 
all the principal bombarding operations of the Dover Patrol, commanding at first 
the old sloop “ Wildfire ” and later the monitor ‘‘ General Craufurd,”’ being mentioned 
in dispatches, both naval and military, on several occasions. He subsequently 
commanded, as Acting Captain, the “ Attentive ” during the North Russia operations 
in 1918, his services being recognized at the end of the year by his promotion to 
Captain and the award of the C.B. Altham was one of the very few naval officers 
recommended for admission to the Order while still a Commander. 


In April, 1919, Altham was appointed to the ‘‘ Fox’’ as Senior Officer of the 
Archangel River Expeditionary Force, on the conclusion of which operations he 
underwent the usual courses for senior officers. He was also largely responsible for 
the revision, in 1920, of the Manual of Combined Operations, which had originally 
been written for the Dardanelles campaign in 1915. He continued on the active list 
of the Royal Navy until the “‘ Geddes Axe ” fell towards the end of 1922, when he 
was among the many deserving officers whose period of active service was brought 
to an abrupt and untimely close. 

After his enforced retirement he was the Naval Correspondent to the Morning 
Post, and it was in 1924 that he began his close connection with the administrative 
staff of the Royal United Service Institution, which formed the second period of his 
life’s work. At first he took on the Editorship of the JouRNAL, and then, in 1927, 
he became Secretary and Chief Executive Officer, still continuing as Editor. This 
combined post he filled until the time of his death, dying in harness, for he continued 
to sign R.U.S.I. correspondence until within five days of his decease. 


Recalled to active service on the outbreak of war in 1939, Altham held the post 
of Chief of Naval Postal and Telegraph Censorship on the Naval Staff, Admiralty, 
bringing to that onerous task his talents of energy and thoroughness. In April, 1944, 
he reverted to the Retired List, when he was able once more to devote his full time 
to furthering the affairs of the Institution. 
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Altham’s work for the Royal United Service Institution was of pre-eminent 
quality. The enlargement of membership, and the considerable increases in JOURNAL 
sales and Museum takings during his period of office, are fitting illustrations of the 
results he obtained. Possessed of considerable writing talent and clarity of ex- 
pression, he performed admirable service in preserving and extending the activities 
of the R.U.S.I. to the influential status it occupies to-day. For instance, after 
lectures in the theatre, and especially on those occasions when no one in the audience 
seemed inclined to initiate the discussion, he was always ready to give a lead with a 
question which was often framed with a view to provoking argument. 


Altham was a man of marked abilities and strong personality, and may not at 
times have been easy to work with. This defect, however, does not detract from the 
overriding virtues he possessed of great driving power and a clear, logical mind, 
which were invaluable in facing any problem he tackled. There is little doubt that 
the prestige of the R.U.S.I. was greatly enhanced and advanced by his twenty-six 
years of devoted service, which covered a period of unique importance in “ The 
Promotion and Advancement of the Science and Literature of the Three Services ’’— 
the object for which the Royal United Service Institution is established. His editorial 
functions were conducted with the same attention to detail as were his secretarial 
duties. Although “ Authors alone are responsible for the contents of their respective 
papers,” he was always meticulous in checking, as far as possible, every historical 
or other statement appearing in an article by a contributor. “‘ The JourNat,” he 
used to emphasize, ‘‘ must never be allowed to deteriorate into a medium for the 
incorrect dissemination of facts’’ ; or words to that effect. 


In writing of Edward Altham the salient characteristics which must come first 
to the mind of anyone who knew him were his strength of character and fearlessness, 
both moral and physical. All who served with him in war must have been impressed 
by his complete disregard of personal danger, and those who have worked with him 
since he left the Navy will know his single-aimed pursuit of any objective which he 
felt to be for the good of the Royal United Service Institution. He was a difficult 
man to divert once he had set his mind on any goal, and this characteristic was of 
great value in everything he undertook. The high standard set by Captain Altham 
will not be easy to maintain, but that it can and will be done there is no reason to 
doubt. 
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THE HIGHER DIRECTION OF THE LATE WAR 
By Lreut.-GENERAL Sir LEstie Hottis, K.B.E., C.B., R.M. 


On Wednesday, 4th October, 1950, at 3 p.m. 
ADMIRAL SIR HENRY Moore, G.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., in the Chair 


THE AcTING SECRETARY : Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser, who was to have taken 
the Chair this afternoon, has been unavoidably prevented from attending, and the Chair 
is being taken by Admiral Sir Henry Moore, Chairman of the Council. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I do not think that it is necessary for me to introduce General Hollis 
to any of you ; you probably all know of him, if you do not know him personally. It gives 
me much pleasure, however, to be able to do so, because some twenty years ago, when he 
was serving in the Admiralty with me in the Plans Division, I think that it was at my 
suggestion that he came over to the Cabinet Office, and I suppose that I started him down 
the slippery slope which has ended by his being, probably, the man who knows most 
about the higher direction of war, or of the late war at any rate. Ina way, therefore, I am 
responsible for the fact that General Hollis is here to-day. I am very glad that he is, and I 
have much pleasure in introducing him to you. 


LECTURE 


I approach this lecture to-day with some diffidence, not because I have not a 
passing knowledge of the subject, but because many more prominent and eminent 
authorities on the higher direction of war have written and spoken about it during 
the last few years, and it seems to me, therefore, that there is very little to tell you 
that you have not already read in, for example, Mr. Churchill’s memoirs and various 
other publications by other writers. Nevertheless, it may be that each one of us who 
had some small part to play in the higher direction of the late war may have viewed 
the passing scene from a different angle, and I can therefore hope to tell you one or 
two things which may not be common knowledge. 


If you were to ask me why I thought that our higher directional machinery 
achieved a passing measure of success, I would say that it was because it grew up 
gradually. It grew up by a process of evolution rather than being brought about by 
revolution, and I think that it was therein that its strength lay. 


COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


I de not want to inflict a great deal of back history upon you, but there are a 
few milestones which I should like to recall. In the early part of this Century the 
old Committee of Imperial Defence was established. This Committee existed up to 
1939, with a short break of four years during the First World War, and did a very 
fine job. It had many sub-committees, but the main C.I.D. itself had the Prime 
Minister as the only permanent member and Chairman, and he could invite to the 
meetings of the Committee any Minister of the Crown, any Government servant, any 
big man in industry or in medicine, or in fact in any walk of British life, and that gave 
to this Committee an elasticity which was a very great asset. 


Now, it has been said that the Committee of Imperial Defence thought of every- 
thing and did nothing. Toa certain extent that criticism or comment is not entirely 
devoid of foundation. In 1914, and again in 1939, owing to the previous work of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence and its sub-committees, the transition of this Country 
from peace to war was carried out smoothly, rapidly and effectively. On the other 
hand, it is also true to say that we went into both conflicts woefully unprepared ; 
we were short of nearly all munitions of war. It may be asked why the Committee 
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of Imperial Defence allowed this to happen. I am naturally not going to embark on 
an argument of that nature this afternoon, except to say that it was not really the 
fault of the Committee of Imperial Defence that our defences were not all that they 
should be. However, as far as their work of preparing for the transition from peace 
to war is concerned, and making preparations for a host of other war measures, I 
think that that Committee was a milestone in our defence machinery. I need hardly 
add that Sir Maurice (now Lord) Hankey was its chief architect. 


CHIEFS OF STAFFS COMMITTEE 
I think that the next milestone was the creation, in 1924, of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee. I should like to say a great deal about the work of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee in the late war, but all that I will say about it when it was set up in 1924, 
is that it consisted of the three professional heads of the Services, who took the Chair 
in rotation of Services, and they were given a charter when first set up which was 
signed by the Prime Minister and read as follows :— 

“ In addition to the functions of the Chiefs of Staff as advisers on questions 
of sea, land or air policy respectively to their own Board or Council, each of the 
three Chiefs of Staff will have an individual and collective responsibility for 
advising on defence policy as a whole, the three constituting, as it were, a 
Super-Chiefs of the War Staff in Commission.” 


I will say more about the Chiefs of Staff when we come to deal with the late war. 


Let me now go on to the next milestone, which was an experiment, and was the 
creation in 1936, on the mystical date of 1st April, of a Minister for the Co-ordination 
of Defence. For some time it had been felt by the Prime Minister of the day that he 
was unable to give sufficient time himself to settling a host of inter-Service problems, 
and indeed sometimes quarrels, and that it was necessary to appoint a Minister who 
would devote the whole of his time to co-ordinating defence problems. Sir Thomas 
Inskip was appointed in 1936 for this purpose. The experiment was not a success. 
Having no power to direct or to overrule, he in fact could do nothing. He was a 
Minister without a Ministry ; and, although he was able to relieve the Prime Minister 
of a good many of his day-to-day defence preoccupations by being Deputy Chairman 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, the appointment never really achieved any- 
thing at all of note, and it lapsed in 1940. 

In 1939, when we went into the Second World War, the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was put into cold storage. Being an advisory body, it was not suitable for 
use as, and was never intended to be used as a piece of war machinery. The War 
Cabinet assumed the duties of the peace-time Cabinet and of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and all the sub-committees of the C.I.D. which were needed for 
war-time use were transferred to the Cabinet. 


DEFENCE AND OTHER COMMITTEES 

When Mr. Churchill came into power as Prime Minister in 1940, he assumed, in 
addition to the post of Prime Minister, that of Minister of Defence, and he established 
a Defence Committee (Operations) which consisted of the Prime Minister, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Minister of Production, the three Service 
Ministers and the Chiefs of Staff. They handled throughout the War a variety of 
operational matters which would have taken up far too much of the War Cabinet’s 
time. Some of the more important operational decisions were, of course, reported to 
the War Cabinet, but the Defence Committee (Operations) dealt with the day-to-day 
operational requirements of the war. 
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There was also, in addition to a variety of other important War Cabinet sub- 
committees, the Defence Committee (Supply). That was also under the Prime 
Minister, and had as its members all the principal Supply Ministers of the Government 
of the day and their expert advisers. 


When the War broke out, the Chiefs of Staff used to meet daily, and sometimes 
two or three times a day. It fell to the Chiefs of Staff to consider the war situation 
as reported from the varying fronts and oceans, and a variety of strategical problems 
were constantly under review. They used to attend the daily meeting of the War 
Cabinet and report on the situation. They soon found that the minor, day-to-day 
work was too much for them. They all three had jobs in their own Ministries of 
vital importance. They therefore set up a Vice-Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee which 
could act for them on matters which were not of such vital importance as to require 
their own recommendations. 


Below them they had a very large inter-Service staff, and I should like to describe 
in a little detail the joint planning organization. Prior to 1936, the Joint Planning 
Sub-Committee of the Chiefs of Staff consisted solely of the three Directors of Plans, 
who at that time were Captain Phillips, R.N. (afterwards Admiral Phillips), Group 
Captain Harris (afterwards Marshal of the Royal Air Force), and Colonel Ronald 
Adam (afterwards Adjutant-General). Those three officers were desperately over- 
worked, and when 1936 came we had in fact no appreciations prepared for wars 
against Germany, Italy or Japan. It was decided that something had to be done to 
give the Directors of Plans some assistance, and three deputies were appointed and 
arrived at Whitehall Gardens again on the 1st April. I was appointed their secretary. 


I remember the occasion extremely vividly, because we met, as I say, on Ist 
April. Hitler had just walked into the Rhineland, and the Cabinet had called for 
an appreciation from the Chiefs of Staff at 4 o’clock that afternoon. We met in the 
morning and the Directors of Plans said ‘‘ Ah, we have three deputies now, and they 
can get on with the job,” and so the four of us, all new to this business, sat down and 
started to consider what we were going to put on a piece of paper. Nobody seeined to 
be very prolific. I thought that the job of the secretary was to say something, and I 
made some very jejune remarks, such as ‘‘ Do we know what the strength of the 
Germans is?”’ The deputies jumped to their feet and said “ You know something 
about this ; we will go and have lunch. See you later.” I regretted my temerity 
very much! However, I gave them about half a page, and they finished off the rest. 


_ During the course of the War, the Joint Planning Staff grew to a very vast 
organization. The number of problems with which they had to be ready to deal at 
short notice, sometimes in a matter of an hour or two, was immense; they had an 
enormous variety of work, and during the War they were expanded very considerably. 
In addition to the Strategic Planners there were the Executive Planners, the Joint 
Administration Planners, the Post-Hostility Planners, the Future Operational 
Planners, and so a very large staff grew up ; but they did a wonderful job, as I know 
very well from personal knowledge. Some very famous officers served as Directors 
of Plans in the three Service Departments. 


In addition to the planners there was, of course, a similar expansion in the 
Intelligence organization. The Joint Intelligence Committee was not established until 
1938. It consisted of the three Directors of Intelligence in the Service Departments, 
with a Foreign Office representative and representatives of various other Intelligence 
organizations, both civil and military. Ultimately, the Foreign Office representative 
became Chairman. They naturally were expanded to a very large degree during the 
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War, because every report which the Planners drew up required an intelligence 
background. Although the staff seemed large, they were essential for the volume of 
work which was required. 


War CABINET SECRETARIAT 


I will now refer to the War Cabinet secretariat, which grew out of the old C.I.D. 
secretariat, of which Lord Hankey was the head. During the War, General Sir Hastings 
(now Lord) Ismay was head of the Service side of this secretariat, and on the civil 
side Sir Edward Bridges remained in his post as Secretary to the Cabinet, with Lord 
Ismay as Deputy Secretary. Lord Ismay was also Chief Staff Officer to the Minister 
of Defence, and an additional member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. He did not, 
however, sign the reports of the Chiefs of Staff. 


I was his deputy, and acted as Secretary of the Defence Committee (Operations) 
and of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Major-General Jacob was Secretary to the 
Supply Committee and to a number of other committees emanating from it. Under 
us we had a fairly large inter-Service staff, and they were a very fine body of men. 
They were drawn from all three Services, and we all worked together as a team. I 
think that it was largely due to Lord Ismay and Sir Edward Bridges that at a time 
when everything was going badly, and when there was a tendency to change old- 
established organizations, that this secretariat, which had done such very fine work in 
the pre-war years, was retained almost in its entirety, and certainly in its essential 
substance. I think I can say that this body of officers in the secretariat had the 
confidence not only of the Service Departments but of the many other organizations 
with which we had to do business at all hours of the day and night. 


COMBINED OPERATIONS 


When dealing with the various bodies which existed, I should also like to mention 
Combined Operations. They built up from a very small staff at the beginning of the 
War to a very large and vital part of the war machinery. Earl Mountbatten did a 
most wonderful job in building up Combined Operations, and after him Major- 
General Laycock. 

One little story of Earl Mountbatten. He attended the meeting of the Chiefs of 
Staff every day, and he was very keen on proving the possibilities of a ship made of 
frozen concrete. He had brought a large block of ice and a block of frozen concrete to 
the meeting, during the course of which he leaped to his feet, pulled out a pistol and 
fired three rounds rapid at each block. The bullets flew in all directions, and I, for 
for one took cover. The messenger outside the door rushed to my room and said to 
my secretary, ‘‘ Look out, Sir, the Chiefs of Staff have started to shoot each other ! ” 
Many tributes have already justly been paid to the work of Combined Operations 
during the War. 


COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF 


I now come to another aspect of the higher direction of the War, and that is 
how we tied in with our Allies and with the Commonwealth. The first and most 
important tie, of course, was with our American Allies. I think that you all will 
have appreciated, if only from having read books about it afterwards, that this tie-up 
was a most remarkable piece of Allied machinery. Naturally it was impossible for 
the American Chiefs of Staff to sit down all day with our Chiefs of Staff in one place ; 
they would have had to be either all in London or all in Washington, which was 
impossible. It was decided, therefore, that our Chiefs of Staff should be represented 
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in Washington by high-ranking officers to whom would be given day-to-day directions, 
and who would meet the American Chiefs of Staff frequently. Beneath them, as the 
War developed, we had a counterpart of our planning staffs in Washington, who 
similarly received from the Directors of Plans guidance on how to handle any 
particular problems with their American counterparts. 


I shall not attempt to delude you into thinking, nor would you believe me if I did, 
that all our meetings were completely harmonious and that we all always agreed. 
There were a certain number of racial characteristics which, if they had not been 
appreciated, might have nullified some of our efforts. 


Take first the question of language. Not all words have the same meaning in 
English and in American. We had a great deal of trouble over the word “ presently.” 
When the American Chiefs of Staff wired to say that they considered that some 
operation should be carried out “ presently,” our people held up their hands in horror 
and exclaimed ‘‘ But we decided last week that it should be done now.” Of course, 
presently” in America means “now.” There were similar misgivings when we 
told our American opposite numbers that we proposed to “ table ” a memorandum. 
To them, that meant putting it away in a pigeon-hole and forgetting it, but to us, of 
course, it meant putting it on the table and considering it. 


There is another difference which is of interest, and which we should not overlook 
since we are, happily, still in the most friendly relations with our American friends. 
It is a difference of view-point on the question of strategic concepts. The Americans, 
as I understand it, like to set out in very precise and definite terms an overall strategic 
concept for the conduct of war at any given time. They like to lay down very 
precisely, and with very careful wording, the overall basic undertakings which would 
enable us to carry out this overall strategic concept. This system had great merit, in 
that it kept people’s eyes on the right ball. The method of our Chiefs of Staff, on the 
other hand, was somewhat different. They took the view that war is a constantly 
changing scene, and that circumstances may force you to change your mind about 
what you had intended to do. When some catastrophe occurred, as frequently 
happened at the beginning, and we said that we should have to change our plan, 
that did not always go over well with our American friends ; they said ‘“‘ We jointly 
decided on this strategy, and we must stick to it.’”’ Personally, I think that about 
half-way between the two is the right answer, but our attitude of mind made us look 
fickle and unstable in the minds of the American Chiefs of Staff, while they appeared 
over-rigid in the minds of our Chiefs of Staff. That is something worth remembering, 
because these racial characteristics are not likely to change in the future. 


HicH LEVEL CONFERENCES 


The Combined Chiefs of Staff organization was a very fine piece of machinery, 
and perhaps I might give you a short example of how things actually worked out at 
one of these big planning conferences. What happened was this. It would be 
decided by one side or the other that a series of problems had gradually become not 
insoluble but difficult, and that it was no use exchanging telegrams or memoranda 
any longer, but that the time had come to get together round the table and thrash 
matters out. One side or the other would say “ We will put up the agenda, and you 
can add your quota as you wish.’’ In due course we would set off with Mr. Churchill 
at the head of our team, and we would go in some large vessel or by air to Washington, 
or Quebec, or Casablanca, or Cairo. Having arrived there, we should already have 
prepared memoranda for our respective sides on the points on the agenda. In our 
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case these would all have been approved by the Defence Committee, so that we went 
armed with a brief approved by the Government. 

We would soon get to work with the American Chiefs of Staff, and on many 
occasions there would be complete agreement and everything would go forward very 
rapidly, but on certain matters keen differences of opinion existed. In that event we 
would report respectively to our own heads of States, and a plenary conference 
would be held when the whole matter would be thrashed out. I remember one 
very strong controversy which took place concerning the placing of a British Fleet 
in the Pacific. Admiral Ernest King had very strong views on this; he was quite 
prepared for the British to keep to their own playing pitch, but he was not very keen 
on their coming to the Central Pacific. Some strong words were used on both sides 
between himself and Admiral Sir Andrew (later Viscount) Cunningham as to what 
should be done, but without agreement. It was therefore decided to take the matter to 
a plenary conference. Mr. Churchill was very heavily indoctrinated with the British 
point of view, and was prepared to go into action with every gun he had. We all 
assembled for this conference at President Koosevelt’s villa near Cairo, and sat down 
to what looked like a good tussle. After Mr. Churchill had been speaking for a quarter 
of an hour on this subject with great vehemence, the President turned to him and 
said ‘‘ Mr. Prime Minister, do I understand that you are trying to ask me to accept 
a British Fleet in the Pacific alongside the American Fleet?” Churchill replied 
“That is exactly, Mr. President, what I am trying to say.” The President said 
“ Your offer is accepted as soon as made.” 

Coming back to the conference: when all the difficulties had been resolved the 
final report would be drawn up by the unfortunate secretariat. At the end of the 
conference everybody would go to a tremendous dinner, which we could not attend 
because the report had to be out by first thing the following morning, for agreement by 
the President and the Prime Minister. It gave the decisions arrived at and, if we 
were lucky, the Chiefs of Staff would sign it, and we would get it to the President and 
the Prime Minister. It was then transmitted through the respective staffs in 
Washington and Britain and, of course, a great deal of work flowed from that. I 
have not time to describe in full the sequel to these conferences, and the processes 
required to get the decisions implemented and to obtain action in the field ; but, 
though it sounds a very ponderous and long-winded way of taking decisions and 
getting action, the rapidity with which decisions were in fact taken and action 
obtained by this very fine machine was amazing. 


THE GERMAN SYSTEM 


I think that most of you will already have read in various places a comparison 
between our system and that of the Germans. The German system, as I think you 
all know, was based on the O.K.W.* under Field-Marshal Jodl, and was probably a 
very satisfactory system when everything was going on the up-and-up and there were 
plenty of munitions, when the resistance was not overwhelmingly strong, and every 
order given by O.K.W. could easily be implemented. When, however, the German’s 
military fortunes started to wane, the O.K.W. system broke down, because Field- 
Marshal Jodi had no responsibility to the German War Office or Admiralty or Air 
Force, but only to the Fiihrer. He would get an order from the Fiihrer and give it to 
the Commander in the field, whether the poor man could carry it out or not. On many 
occasions very harsh decisions were imposed on the German Commanders, which I 
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think contributed very greatly to the ultimate breakdown of the whole fabric of 
their war machine. ° 
CO-OPERATION WITH RussIA 


People have asked what our relations were with the Russian staffs, and why we 
did not co-operate with them more freely and more openly. After all, however, it 
was only in the Northern Arctic waters, and for a short period of time in Persia, that 
we were really in contact with their fighting formations ; and, even if it had been 
possible, which it would not have been, there would have been no point in having 
between ourselves and the Russians anything comparable to the arrangements which 
we had with the Americans. The Russians told us at Teheran and Yalta and Potsdam, 
when we did meet their staffs, the general sweep and timing of their operations, 
which was really all that we wanted to know. Although we gave them a great deal 
of information about our intentions—they were not so inclined to be forthcoming 
with regard to theirs—there was never any case of leakage of any information given 
by us to the Russian staffs. 


CO-OPERATION WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


I have not mentioned Commonwealth co-operation. That was on a looser basis 
than that which we had with the Americans. I think it was endemic in our national 
characteristics that it should be so. The main co-operation with the Dominions was 
on the highest level, between Mr. Churchill and the Dominion Prime Ministers. There 
was constant telegraphic communication; the Dominion Prime Ministers made 
frequent visits to this Country, and we had a system of liaison staffs in London who 
used to come to the Cabinet Office and be given a very large amount of information 
about all that was going on and all that was coming on. Although the collaboration 
between us did not appear on paper to be so close as it ought to have been, I think 
that on the whole it suited our characteristics. We did not want to force the 
Australians and Canadians into having a lot of collaboration which they may not 
have needed ; on the other hand, we were very glad to talk to them whenever they 
wanted us to do so. 


One body which I shall mention only in passing, because I am afraid that it did 
not achieve very much, is the Pacific Defence Council. It was set up in 1940 and went 
on until 1941, when our affairs in the Far East were at a very low ebb. At the Pacific 
Council we had the Prime Minister in the Chair, the four Dominion High Commissioners, 
Dr, Gerbrandi of the Netherlands, and Dr. Wellington Koo of China. When the 
tide of disaster in the Far East turned, the Pacific Defence Council lapsed, but in the 
early days it pointed a useful forum in which views could be expressed, and our hard- 
pressed Allies felt that we were really with them in their troubles. 


CONCLUSION 


There is one subject which I should like to mention before I close, though perhaps 
it is not entirely relevant to the Second World War. The only reason why I venture 
to mention it is that it is difficult to say whether the present state of the World is a 
prolongation of the Second World War or a prelude to a Third World War. Whatever 
it may be, there has been a good deal of talk—not so much recently—about our Chiefs 
of Staff system being outmoded, and that we should introduce some form of Supreme 
Command system in Whitehall. There is a certain interest in and attraction about 
that, because we all know that during the War the Supreme Command system was 
developed to a very high degree, and with success in the field. 
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My own answer, if 1 were asked what I thought, would be that so long as you 
have three Service Ministries, three Councils and three Chiefs of Staff responsible to 
their own Secretary of State as well as being collectively responsible to the Govern- 
ment ; and as long as there is not one Minister who has over-riding will and direction, 
and the power to over-ride them all, and there is not one Ministry of Defence 
for land, sea and air, I cannot see the appointment of a Super-Chief of Staff being a 
successful arrangement. If a Super-Chief of Staff was appointed the position of the 
C.1.G.S., the First Sea Lord and the Chief of the Air Staff would be impossible, since 
they would cease to be executive and would only act in an advisory capacity. 


I should like to say something to dispel any feelings which may have grown up as 
a result of rather irresponsible writings on the part of some people immediately after 
the War, that Mr. Churchill was always at loggerheads with the Chiefs of Staff. That 
is completely untrue. Admittedly, there were differences of opinion, but it must be 
remembered that there are certain matters in war, as well as in peace, where the 
political aspect is probably nearly, if not quite, as important as the military aspect. 
On those occasions the Prime Minister of the day need not necessarily take the military 
opinion of his Chiefs of Staff if he considers that the political view should override it. 
I never remember any occasion when the military opinion of the Chiefs of Staff on any 
matter of importance was flouted or turned down by Mr. Churchill or by the 
Government. We had extremely keenly argued discussions sometimes, but Mr. 
Churchill worked very constitutionally with the Chiefs of Staff and was one of their 
greatest admirers and supporters. 

One of the very pleasant features of the higher direction of the War was the 
manner in which it brought our three Services into the closest co-operation, far closer 
than ever before. It is my earnest hope, and I am sure that it is yours, that we shall 
never slip back again into cutting each other’s throats. There must be differences of 
opinion, but, considering what it was like before the War, I think that it is a great 
tribute to all concerned that during the War these differences were largely sunk. 

Any war machine, however perfect, will not work smoothly if the wrong people 
are trying to work it. Conversely, if you have the right men in the right jobs it does 
not matter so much what the machine is like. 


DISCUSSION 


Tue Cuarrman: I am sure that General Hollis, while he may not welcome them, will 
be very ready to try to answer questions. At the same time, on his behalf I should say 
right away that there may be questions where he will have to draw in his horns so far as 
his reply is concerned. I hope that questioners will realize that he is in a very difficult 
position indeed as to what he can and cannot say. 

LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER R. H. Biunner, R.N.: I should like to ask about our 
war aims in the last war. Were they merely the defeat of the Axis or something a little 
higher ? 

Tue Lecrurer: I would say that our war aim was victory, and, as far as my 
knowledge of the subject goes, those who had the direction of affairs said ‘‘ Let us have 
victory first, and then we can get down to waraims.” I am afraid that it did not work out 
like that ; things do not always work out as you expect, even in the matter of war aims. 
We did not have any secret war aim, other than what is known as victory which was no 
secret, and the desire that everybody should get together rather on the lines of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

‘ Liazvrenant-ComMaAnDER C. V. S. Matizson, R.N.: I think that General Hollis 
said that in 1936 he was Secretary to the Directors of Plans Committee. When Germany 
marched into the Rhineland, was their advice asked for by the Government ? 
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Tue LecturER: Yes. I thought that I said that. When the Germans marched into 
the Rhineland, the Chiefs of Staff were asked to report the same afternoon what we could 
do in the military sense and what the French could do, whether we could knock him back, 
and whether it would be the right thing todo. That was the subject of a report which the 
Directors of Plans rendered to the Chiefs of Staff, and they in turn, whether they agreed 
with it or not I have forgotten, submitted it to the Government. 


Captain D. Gitmour, R.N.: You told us about the higher direction in the last war, 
and you said a few words about possible post-war ideas, We now have the United Nations 
Organization, which deals with a great deal of higher direction of World affairs. In some 
future catastrophic war, which we hope will not arise, how do you think that they will 
direct, and how do we stand in regard to the direction of war vis-a-vis the United Nations 
Organization as it exists to-day ? 

THE LecruRER: I was at some pains to secure the insertion of the words “‘ of the 
late war ”’ in the title of this lecture, because I am no longer qualified to give an opinion 
on the matter, having been out of the Ministry of Defence for eighteen months. All that 
I can say is that the building up of a war organization, between the Western Powers at any 
rate, is going ahead, It suffers from the very great difficulty that if care is not exercised 
there will be a sort of Tower of Babel ; everybody will want to come in, national aspirations 
will have to be considered, and before you can say “‘ knife ’”’ you will be sitting round the 
table with seventeen Chiefs of Staff, seventeen Deputies and seventeen Ministers of 
Defence and then, of course, the thing simply will not work. _That is a danger to be 
avoided. 

The Security Council of the United Nations have their Military Staff Committee, but 
I myself—our Chairman can tell you more about that than I can—would not say yet that 
it is a very taut war organization for the United Nations, In other respects, however, the 
Atlantic Pact machinery is being put together, but it is an almost insoluble problem to 
have a small party which really works and yet, at the same time, lets everybody into the 
club. 


ADMIRAL SiR REGINALD A. R. ERNLE-ERLE-DRAx: I think that this question 
may be rather academic, but it is a question about the principles of war. We 
have been told for many years that there are eight principles of war which cannot be 
varied, and they have been used as a basis for our planning. Did the Americans accept 
those same principles and use them as we did ? 

Tue Lecturer: No, they would not have said “ Those are our principles,” but they 
had very similar ones with which in essence we would not disagree, expressing the same 
thing in a different way. Admiral Moore is more of an authority on that than I am. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I hesitate to enter into this; many years ago I served on the staff 
of Admiral Drax when Director of the Staff College, and heard him ask questions about the 
principles of war in those days, and I know that it is no good getting involved in discussions 
with him on the subject. I would say, however, that the American views on the essentials 
of the principles of war are the same ; certainly that was my experience when working 
for three years on the Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee in America. Though they may 
not have written them down in quite such hard and fast terms as we have tried to do, in 
essence they are the same. 

BRIGADIER R.C, Cooney: One of the lessons of history seems to be that a committee 
or council is always at a disadvantage in waging war against an individual. Would you 
say that in modern times no individual can ever have the range of knowledge to conduct 
affairs himself ? 

THE LEcTuRER: It is not within my province to say that no individual would have 
the range of knowledge, but I agree with you that councils and committees are at a great 
disadvantage compared with one man who knows exactly what he wants to do and when 
he is going to do it, and who does not play according to any rules. On the other hand, I 
will say that if you are going to have democracy, and really make it democracy, I am afraid 
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that a large measure of the council and committee system must remain. I do not see how 
you can put one man in charge of the Government machine and say ‘‘ You give the orders, 
and we will take them from you.” 


BRIGADIER R. C. Cooney: May I ask a supplementary question? From your 
knowledge of our enemies in the last war, was it a fact that one man really did it, or was 
it in the hands of committees ? 


THE LECTURER: It was nothing like so much in the hands of committees as with us. 
The Germans had this O.K.W. system, which was very much in Jodl’s hands, with a very 
small body, consisting probably of an Admiral and a senior Air Force officer, with him. 
Hitler gave the orders, and Jodi more or less had to carry them out, so that he was very 
much less in the hands of committees than would be the case here. 


Major-GENERAL E. I. C. Jacos: I should like to add a comment on that last point, 
which I believe is an important one. I think that one of the merits of the British system 
and with it the American system, in the last war, was that in a rather peculiar way we 
combined the merits of individual decision with the inevitable committee and staff work 
which is bound to be necessary when you have highly-complicated mechanisms to operate. 
If you make a comparison between our system and the German system, on the German 
side there was a dictator, with all that is supposed to go with that in the way of freedom 
of decision, speed and decisiveness, but with it there were the almost oriental attributes of 
an autocrat’s court. We, on the other hand, had a final authority who could make the 
decision, but he was backed by a highly efficient machine which could concentrate the 
advice. It was very much the same on the American side, with the result that the Allied 
mechanism really worked, and combined the merits of the autocratic and the democratic 
systems, which was not true on the German side. 


If I may pursue that a little further and look to the future, which has already been 
mentioned by some speakers, and the way in which the United Nations or the Western 
World are going to handle their affairs, somehow or other we have to achieve that same 
synthesis of decision and democratic advice. That cannot be done with large numbers of 
nations all sitting round a table. We only managed it in the last war because we all spoke 
English, and because the other nations, other than the Americans and ourselves, were 
comparatively insignificant as forces ; they had either been overrun or had relatively little 
to contribute, including even the Dominions. I think, therefore, that we are led to the 
position where the smaller nations in this World Organization have got to delegate their 
powers to two or three of the big nations. They will not like it, but I am sure that it must 
come to that, and then the final arrangement will, I hope, be designed more or less on 
the basis of the Anglo-American organization of the last war. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I am sure that everybody here will agree that what General Hollis had to tell us was of 
great interest, as I knew that it would be, because his experience is unique. 

There is one point which I should like to emphasize from my own experience recently, 
and that is this question of language. It has been said just now that we all spoke English, 
but it is very true that even the English of the Americans and ourselves differs a great deal. 
I have found that quite a lot. I happen to be blessed with an American wife, and so I find 
it almost every day. There are differences, and it is very important that any officers who 
are asked at any time to deal with other Countries should, if they get into difficulties, make 
sure that they are not the cause of the difficulty. 


We ran into this very early in the Military Staff Committee of the United Nations. I 
happened to double that job with my duties in Washington after the War, and very early, 
when we were setting up our organization, we spent three hours trying to persuade the 
Russians that we wanted simply an administrative officer, an office-keeper really, to run 
the office of the Military Staff Committee. They thought that we were trying to set up 
some form of authority who would rule us with a rod of iron. We had used the wrong word 
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and it had been translated wrongly, but for three hours we did not find it out, until some- 
body said “‘ Are we really talking about the same thing ? ’’ and then we found that we were 
not. That shows how easy it is to get bogged down. I emphasize that because I am sure 
that sometimes it is the cause of some of our difficulties. 

There is one other point to which I would draw attention. General Hollis spoke about 
co-operation and general linking in with the Commonwealth. One big factor certainly 
linked South Africa very definitely into the war machine, and that was the presence of 
General Smuts several times over here. His advice, as I am sure that everybody here will 
agree, did have a tremendous effect not only on the conduct of the War, but also in giving 
confidence to everybody that we were ready to link in with and to take in other members of 
the Commonwealth. I feel that the part which he played was an extraordinarily important 


one. 
I am sure that you would like me to thank General Hollis very much indeed for coming 
here to-day, and to thank him for his lecture, in which I, personally, was very much 


interested. (Applause.) 











KOREA AND THE ATOM BOMB 
By J. M. Spatcut, C.B., C.B.E. 


HIS article is necessarily a series of questions with answers to few of them ; it 

F cannot be otherwise because we do not know the official reasons why some 

things were done and other things not done in Korea. We can only draw con- 

clusions from the fact that something was done or not done, and the conclusions can 

be no more than tentative and provisional at present. To ask questions and not to 

answer them definitively may be an aggravating way of dealing with a subject, but 
it has the merit of prompting the reader to think the answers out for himself. 

The one fact that we do know, a fact of first-rate importance, is that the atomic 
bomb has not been used in Korea. The non-use of it was clearly not due to the 
absence of any prompting that it should be used. Suggestions to that effect were 
made both in the United States and in Britain. The correspondent of a British 
newspaper reported from New York on 2oth July, that those advocating use of the 
bomb were greatly outnumbered by those who took the opposite view. In the House 
of Commons on 26th June, a Member—Major P. G. Roberts, was greeted with shock- 
ed cries of “‘ Oh!” when he suggested the atomic solution for the Korean trouble. 
The Conservative Opposition in the House at once issued a statement dissociating 
itself from the suggestion. On the whole, it was clear beyond a doubt that public 
opinion in the two Countries was strongly behind the President’s declaration, which 
he made emphatically at one of his Press conferences, that he had no intention of 
authorizing atomic warfare in Korea. 


THE Lesson OF KOREA 


What does all this amount to? One must be guarded in drawing conclusions 
from the non-use of the bomb there. Admittedly there were no suitable targets for 
it, and that was why a former British Secretary of State for War made the remarkable 
suggestion that it should be dropped on Moscow unless the “‘ little gang who started 
the war in Korea” took steps to stop it. It was the only way, he said, to avert a 
Third World War?. Most people would say that that would be the Third World War, 
with a vengeance, and the suggestion was never likely to be taken seriously. The 
real position seems to be that the American stockpile is being reserved for a major 
occasion and probably for use in the first instance against a particular type of objective. 
It is being added to all the time, and the bombs are certainly not intended to be 
merely museum pieces. They are for use. Against whom? The answer is fairly 
obvious. There is one “‘ No. 1 Enemy ”’ in the eyes of all Americans, and that enemy 
is believed to be at the same time the only country besides the United States which 
has developed the bomb. The American stockpile is immensely the greater, but even 
so its content is probably not much more than a few hundred bombs. Each bomb 
costs a fortune to produce—as much as a battleship, it has been estimated. None can 
profitably be expended except on an extremely worth-while target. It is not an un- 
reasonable inference from what is known of American air policy that the target to 
which the highest priority would be given in a strategic bombing programme would 
be the enemy’s atomic war potential. It would take precedence over oil plants and 
transportation targets, which are otherwise the most paying of all strategic oLjectives. 
For tactical bombing, as, for instance, against enemy troops massing for an advance, 
ordinary bombs would probably be used, as they have been in Korea. 





1 Sir Duff Cooper, “‘ We should propose to use the atom bomb,” in the Daily Mail, 
15th August, 1950. 
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THE V-WEAPON PROBLEM 

The well-known American commentator, Mr. Lewis Mumford, has stated that 
“the military problem presented by Soviet Russia’s possession of atomic power 
should be recognized for what it is: a problem similar to that presented in the Second 
World War by the German production of V-1 and V-2 weapons ; essentially, it is the 
problem—if war should break out—of discovering and destroying the enemy’s 
centres of atomic production and storage.” Mr. Mumford contemplates the use of 
American airborne forces for this purpose ; desperate as such an operation would be 
it is, he says, “ the rational alternative either to the extensive obliteration of Russian 
cities or the kind of orthodox invasion staged by the Germans.””? 

The problem of the last war to which Mr. Mumford refers was not solved with 
any finality. A number of attempts were made to destroy the V-1 and V-2 plants 
from the air. The attempt which received most publicity was that made by Bomber 
Command on the night of 17th August, 1943. It was one of the Command’s special 
efforts. The unofficial historian of the Pathfinder Force grows almost lyrical in 
describing it. He calls it ‘‘ a stupendous production arranged by Air Chief Marshal 
Harris and directed by Air Vice-Marshal Bennett ’’. ‘‘ The show was a crashing 
success,” he says; “it literally brought the house down. The curtain fell on 
Peenemiinde for a very long time.” 

It is to experience a cold douche to turn from that glowing description to the 
account given by those who were able after the War to examine on the spot the 
results not only of this raid but of three later raids by the American 8th Air Force. 
“ The attacks on the V-weapon experimental station at Peenemiinde,” says the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey, ‘‘ were not effective ; V-1 was already in 
production near Kassel and V-2 had also been moved to an underground plant. The 
experimental work was unaffected.” The Survey adds that the three American 
attacks in 1944 severely damaged the station, but by then the development of V-1 
had been completed. General H. H. Arnold states that the British raid of August, 
1943, though it did not wipe out the key scientists at Peenemiinde, as it was reported 
to have done, forced them to migrate to Kochl in Bavaria, where they were mopped 
up by the American forces in April, 1945; consequently, he says, the American 
attacks in 1944 were “‘ superfluous.”” The birds had flown. 


NEGLECTED TARGETS 

Here, as in some other instances, the Allied Intelligence Service seems to have 
been at fault. There were in existence, in 1943-44, targets attack on which would have 
been more profitable than those on Peenemiinde for the purpose of reducing the 
V-weapon menace. There were, in particular, the big plants for the production of 
concentrated hydrogen peroxide at Bad Lauterberg and of hydrazine hydrate at 
Gersthofen. They were not attacked at all. Hydrazine hydrate was the “ B-Stoff’”’ 
used by the Germans for the fuel pumps in all the V-weapons and, with methanol, 
was a constituent of the ‘‘ C-Stoff”’ which was also used. The plants in question, the 
Strategic Bombing Survey states, were “ extremely vulnerable.” Only two out of the 
ten plants making dilute hydrogen peroxide were bombed, and the attacks caused 
only a few days loss of production. 

The Germans’ attempts to develop the atomic bomb in the last war were, we 
know now, amateurish to a degree and almost puerile. They lagged years behind the 


~ 2 Airborne operations against plants where atomic bombs are made and against the 
sources of the materials for them are suggested by Major-General J. M. Gavin in his book 
Airborne Warfare, 1947, Pp. 141. 
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joint Allied effort. They did not even achieve a chain reaction and never came near 
succeeding in producing plutonium ; indeed, they had no idea that there was such a 
synthetic substance. Such as it was, the primitive plant which they had for their 
experiments in the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Physics in Berlin was considered 
worthy of a visit by American bombers, but the attack could not have been very suc- 
cessful; at any rate, the Alsos Mission found the Institute building used for uranium 
research still ‘‘ wholly intact.” That did not matter; the work done in that very 
unimpressive building could never have been of any consequence, in peace or war. 


THE AMERICAN PLANTS 

A vastly different kind of plant is needed if nuclear power is to be successfully 
produced. Some idea of the magnitude of the effort involved can be obtained from 
the description given by President Truman and Secretary of War Stimson in their 
statements of 6th August, 1945, of the plants of the Clinton Engineer Works near 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and of the Hanford Engineer Works at Richland, near Pasco 
in the State of Washington, in which the atomic project of 1942 was triumphantly 
accomplished. “ A Government-owned and operated city, named Oak Ridge,” said 
Mr. Stimson of the first of these plants, “ was established within the reservation to 
accommodate the people working on the project. They live under normal conditions 
in modest houses, dormitories, hutments and trailers, and have for their use all the 
religious, recreational, educational, medical and other facilities of a modern small city. 
The total population of Oak Ridge is approximately 78,000 and consists of construc- 
tion workers and plant operators and their immediate families ; others live in immedi- 
ately surrounding communities.” ‘‘ The Hanford Engineer Works,” the statement 
went on, “ is located on a Government reservation of 430,000 acres in an isolated 
area fifteen miles North-West of Pasco, Washington. Here is situated a Government- 
owned and operated town called Richland, with a population of approximately 
17,000, consisting of plant operators and their immediate families.” Mr. Truman’s 
statement said that employment during peak construction at the plants numbered 
125,000 and more than 65,000 individuals were engaged in operating the plants. 
“‘ We have spent two billion dollars on the greatest scientific gamble in history,” 
he said, “ and won.” 


SomME OPEN QUESTIONS 
Can plants of such dimensions be hidden? Is their location likely to be known 
in spite of the precautions taken to preserve secrecy? Will it be possible even behind 
the Iron Curtain to prevent information about the new atomic towns—for that is 
what they will be—from leaking out to the West ? Must not they, like all great plants 
of the kind, amount to hostages given to fortune by their builders? They will 
certainly invite attack, and if they can be reached they will not be immune even if 
they are placed underground. Their auxiliary services, their facilities for power 
transmission and transportation will have to be on the surface and will still be 
vulnerable. They are certain in any case to be assigned a very high priority among 
the targets listed in the strategic bombing plan. The comparative failure of the 
attacks on the plants constructing V-weapons and their accessories in 1943-44, is no 
indication that attacks on the atom plants will likewise be unsuccessful... The targets 
will be larger and the effect if atom bombs are dropped more annihilating. 
But will they not be beyond the range of the bombers despatched to attack them ? 
And may not these bombers be intercepted and shot down en route? These are 
questions which would be answered in one way by enthusiasts for strategic air war- 
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fare, and in a different way by the advocates of a more traditional approach to the 
military problems even of the atomic age. Very much depends, of course, on the date 
when the questions will present themselves in actuality. Ranges, ceilings, speeds and 
performance in general which seem to be distant, almost fantastic visions of the future 
to one generation may be mere commonplaces to the next. All that one can say is 
that it would be unwise to assume that an objective which appears to be safe to-day, 
by reason of its distance from a base available to an enemy, will still be safe in a few 
years’ time. Air power moves swiftly in more ways than one. 


Whatever be the particular targets selected there is little room for doubt that the 
American atomic bombs are meant for use—if they ever are used—against one 
particular nation, and that they are not a menace to any other. So far as the other 
nations are concerned the American stockpile is just something buried away in the 
ground in vaults like the gold reserve, and like that reserve it exerts a stabilizing 
influence on the World asa whole. The situation is a curious one but it is not without 
a parallel. For the parallel to such a differentiation between possible enemies 
against whom a weapon of war should or should not be used, one has to hark back into 
history to a time more than eight hundred years ago. In the XIIth Century, too, a 
new weapon came gate-crashing into war. It was the bow. The sword and the lance 
had been the arms of chivalry. Now there appeared on the scene an arm which could 
slay at a distance. The warriors of that day looked askance at the new-comer. The 
Roman Church, more powerful in temporal affairs then than now, took up the challenge 
to the established order of war. 


The Second Lateran Council in 1139, by ‘‘ Canon 39” declared prohibited sub- 
anathemate the use of the long-bow and the cross-bow (artem tllam mortiferam et Deo 
odibilem ballistariorum et sagittariorum) against “‘ Christians and Catholics.” The use 
of these weapons against infidels remained by inference still lawful. For a while the 
prohibition was observed in France but elsewhere from the first, and in France after 
a time, it was a dead letter. It would not have been so if the Pope had had under his 
own control the only source of supply of bows. Substitute the atomic bomb for the 
bow, the American President for the Roman Pope, and Soviet Communists for 
infidels, and have we not here a situation curiously analogous to that in which the 
prohibition of a new weapon was tried all those years ago? For Mr, Truman has, 
in fact, the only sizable stock of bombs in the World under his own control. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE BoMB 


The atomic bomb differs from the other weapons of war held by the United 
States in that it is not in the possession of or held on charge by the Services. Under 
a specific enactment of Congress (the McMahon Act of 1946) control of atomic energy 
in the United States is vested in a five-man civilian commission appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. Under Section 6 of the Act, the commission 
may produce atomic bombs and bomb parts “ only to the extent that the express 
consent and direction of the President of the United States has been obtained,’”’ and 
custody of the bombs produced remains with the commission in the absence of specific 
directions to the contrary from the President, whose control of the American atomic 
war potential is thus complete. He has, in effect, all the power which an international 
authority would have if, as has been proposed, such an authority were given custody 
of the World’s stock of bombs, with the exclusive right of producing them and of using 
them against any Country which attempted to infringe the ban upon the production 
or use of atomic weapons. The President of the United States could be trusted to 
use the great power which he would thus have with as high a sense of responsibility and 
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as lofty a resolve as would any international authority. It is inconceivable that the 
United States would use the bomb except in circumstances in which its action would 
be approved by the general conscience of the civilized World. A clear example of 
such circumstances would be the elimination of the Soviet aggressor’s atomic war 
potential. It is no less inconceivable that any of the fifty other Countries who are 
in favour of an effective system of preventing atomic warfare would initiate the use 
of the bomb—if they had it. There remains, of the Great Powers, the one which has 
blocked all attempts to establish such a system. 


AN EFFECTIVE BAN 


What does this amount to in practical effect, but, with that one deplorable 
exception, something like the general abandonment of atomic warfare for which we 
have been striving since 1945? Actually, it is more realistic and corresponds more 
closely with the facts of the situation. The system of international control that had 
been contemplated spoke, necessarily, in terms applicable to all nations; but all 
nations have not the bomb and will not have it for a very long time. In this matter 
only two nations count at present, and one of them is for this purpose immensely 
more important than the other. If that nation submits, of its free will, to a self- 
denying ordinance by which it will use the bomb only against the second nation 
referred to—the nation which has obstructed every effort to establish an effective 
control—the need for a gencral interdict in large measure disappears. When all is 
said, can anything more be achieved so long as the Soviet Union remains intransigent ? 
The danger is not wholly dispelled. Every State with which Russia may come into 
conflict will still remain under the shadow of the atomic menace (even if, at present, 
it turns out to be largely bluff from that quarter) as well as that which the huge 
Soviet armaments as a whole represent. The former risk and, to some degree, the 
latter, would be reduced for those States in whose defence the United States would 
be actively interested under the terms of the Charter or of a regional agreement. 
Russia would not lightly initiate atomic warfare if the inevitable result would be the 
overwhelming riposte which the United States, with its immense superiority in this 
field, would be in a position to make, and would have no compunction about making 
in retaliation. Russia, that infidel in a World that has accepted the gospel of peace, 
could not well claim most-favoured-nation treatment in this matter. 


History does not repeat itself, we are told ; it is merely that historical situations 
have a way of recurring. Is not the present situation in regard to the atomic bomb 
comparable to that which the Lateran Council envisaged, a situation in which a new 
weapon of war is discarded for use within the pale but not outside it? That old 
experiment failed because the authors of it had no effective means of enforcing their 
qualified ban. The new one has a good chance of succeeding so long as the United 
States sits securely on top of its pile of atomic bombs, unchallengeable in this domain 
of warfare and in the final resort in every domain. Indeed, that waiting stockpile 
beyond the Atlantic may have an effect of more profound importance still. The very 
fact of its existence may result in its never having to be drawn upon at all. It may 
deter the coming of the Third World War in which alone, in all probability, its grim 
content would ever be likely to be expended. But that happy result cannot be 
counted upon. There is no cast-iron certainty about any deterrent of war. Big 
Soviet tanks may be seen waddling westwards after all. The free nations must have 
ready the forces of all arms needed to deal with the danger when it comes. 
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NAVAL AVIATION 


By VicE-ADMIRAL M. J. MANSERGH, C.B., C.B.E. 
On Wednesday, 8th November, 1950, at 3 p.m. 
VicE-ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE Creasy, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is my privilege this afternoon to introduce to you your lecturer, 
Vice-Admiral Mansergh. Admiral Mansergh had recently commanded a Carrier Squadron, 
and for the past year he has served as Fifth Sea Lord and Deputy Chief of the Naval 
Staff (Air). He therefore speaks to you as a master of his subject. 


LECTURE 


URING the course of this Century, which has already produced many 
D startling advances in the field of science, we have seen the development and 

use in war at sea, of two revolutionary types of craft. The submarine, which 
can proceed under the sea, and the aircraft which can fly over the sea ; and both of 
these have complicated the task of those who proceed, in what was once considered 
the more normal way, in craft moving upon the surface of the sea. 


It is, however, important to remember that, in spite of scientific developments, 
the Navy’s task remains to-day the same as it has always been—namely—the control 
ef sea communications so that the ocean routes can be available to our ships and 
those of our Allies, but denied to the ships of our enemies. 


Just as the submarine has for many years been accepted as an essential part of the 
Navy, so too nowadays do we accept naval aviation as an integral part of our naval 
activity, and aircraft are as much part and parcel of the daily round and common 
task of the Navy as are guns, torpedoes, boats or any other manifestations of naval 
life. Sea/asr power is now included in the term sea power. 


Of course, the exercise of sea/air power does not depend upon ship-borne 
aircraft alone, nor even upon a combination of these with the maritime squadrons of 
Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force. For example, the heavy attacks delivered 
by Bomber Command upon German U-boat bases and building yards and upon 
German heavy ships in harbour in the last war, as well as the extensive minelaying 
carried out by R.A.F. bombers, contributed in no small fashion to the Allied control 
of sea communications. The scope of my lecture, however, is confined to a considera- 
tion of Naval aviation, and to that I will now address myself. 


THE TASK OF NAVAL AVIATION 
Carrier-borne aircraft, in the future, will be required to perform three main 
fighting roles. In order of importance these are :— 
(a) Anti-submarine warfare. 
(b) Air defence of fleets and convoys at sea. 
(c) Air strike against land or surface targets. 
With these I must mention a fourth important though subsidiary fighting role, 


the tactical or close support of land forces. It is in this role, very largely, that 
aircraft from British and American carriers have been called upon to act in Korea. 


The over-riding necessity of being able to fulfil the three main roles I have given, 
and the severe limitations in space imposed by the aircraft carrier dictate that close 
support, at any rate in the opening stages of a war, must be done with types of 
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aircraft pramenily designed for one or other of those main roles. By and large, how- 
ever, present and projected naval aircraft can operate in close support very effectiv ead 
with little or no modification. 


In addition to the fighting roles, there is, of course, always a requirement for 
naval aircraft to train aircrews, and to train ships’ companies in the use of their 
anti-aircraft weapons. I shall refer to this requirement again briefly later on. 


So much for the general statement of the function of naval aviation as a part 
of the overall function of the Navy in the exercise of sea power. I should like now to 
deal with naval aviation in rather more detail under three headings :— 


i. The aircraft necessary to fulfil the fighting roles. 
ii. The men to fly and maintain the aircraft. 
iii. Very briefly, the bases, i.e., Aircraft Carriers and Naval Air Stations. 


NAVAL AIRCRAFT 
As you all know we are, so far as aircraft are concerned, in the middle of a phase 
of rapid development and fundamental change such as has not before come into 
aviation. I refer, of course, to the introduction of the jet engine with its capability 
of very high speed and high altitude flight. This change was already showing itself 
on the horizon when the War came to an end, and the Navy, like the other two 
Services, started to face up to the subsequent inevitable retrenchment. 


So far as naval aviation was concerned it was then decided to live, so to speak, 
on our fat, and to carry on with old and obsolescent aircraft, buying the minimum of 
these whilst we put our main effort into the development of new types. We have 
lived, in fact, since 1945, on our war-time capital of aircraft, and our income of new 
aircraft has not equalled our expenditure. In national business as in private life, 
such a situation cannot continue indefinitely, However, the end will come shortly 
but will, we expect, coincide with the period at which our intake will be of the new 
high performance types of aircraft. Unfortunately one very rarely gets something for 
nothing in this World, and we have to pay for improved performance by buying very 
much more expensive aircraft. 


In considering the types of aircraft which the Navy requires to fulfil the three 
main roles previously mentioned, it is necessary to bear in mind two important 
requirements common to all carrier-borne aircraft. First, the aircraft must be easy 
to land on the very small space of the carrier’s deck. Thus it must be easy and safe to 
manceuvre at low speeds, near to stalling speed, have good forward vision and be 
fitted with a strong undercarriage to withstand heavy landings caused largely by the 
movement of the ship in a seaway. Secondly, it must be light in weight and be so 
constructed that it can be stowed in the smallest possible space. This involves 
folding wings and restrictions in other dimensions. 

From the designer's point of view, these requirements are to a great extent 
mutually incompatible and, when taken in conjunction with other specialized require- 
ments, face the man who designs and builds the naval ship-borne aircraft with some 
unusual and difficult problems. 


Tue First FiGHTING ROLE—ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE 
The first main fighting role is anti-submarine warfare, and in this the naval 
aircraft has two main duties to perform :— 
(a) The search for enemy submarines so that they either may be avoided by 
our own surface forces and convoys, or attacked. 
(b) Striking at the submarines, or assisting surface vessels to attack them. 
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The anti-submarine aircraft must be able to detect a surfaced or snorting 
submarine at considerable distances, and so requires a search radar. It must be able 
to find and track submerged submarines, and thus be able to carry sonobuoys and 
their associated equipment in order to do this. It must be capable of sufficient speed 
to get to its station without undue delay in conditions of strong headwinds. It must 
have good communications with surface forces, and it must be able to remain in 
station for several hours and must therefore have good endurance. 


So far I have considered the A/S aircraft in its defensive role as a means of 
pinning down a submarine until it can be killed by surface forces, or as a means of 
enabling the convoy to take evasive action. It remains to examine the requirements 
which will enable the naval A/S aircraft to destroy the submarine on its own. These 
requirements are that it must be able to carry the A/S weapons of the future, as well 
as other missiles such as the depth-charge or the rocket projectile which were so 
successful against surfaced U-boats in the last war. It must be fast enough to join 
a search aircraft which has pinned down a submarine in a reasonably short time. It 
must have good endurance, and it must have good communications with both search 
aircraft and surface vessels. 

It will, I think, be clear to you that the ideal would be to combine the A/S strike 
role with the search role in one aircraft, known by our American friends as a “‘ single 
package ” aircraft. This is, in fact, the aim, and the aircraft we are developing for 
this purpose is the G.R. 17, of which there are three prototype versions in existence. 
Two of these—one made by Fairey and the other by Blackburn have double Mamba 
turbo-jet engines driving contra-rotating propellers ; the third is by Blackburn and 
has a Rolls Royce Griffon engine. All three were on view at the S.B.A.C. show at 
Farnborough in September, and some of you may have seen them. One advantage 
of the twin Mamba engine is that you can fly on one engine driving one propeller 
which increases endurance and also the confidence of the crew! These aircraft are 
still doing comparative trials and we shall, I hope, be in a position to make our 
selection on which of them go into production, very soon. 


I should perhaps mention here a type of aircraft which may in the future play an 
important part in A/S air warfare. That is the rotary wing aircraft or helicopter. We 
see this in the role of a short-range search aircraft to deal with the submarine which 
eludes the normal search and gets towards a position from which it could attack. In 
this role it will have to deal mainly with submerged submarines and it will therefore 
have to be equipped with a sonobuoy receiver for this purpose. It must also have 
good communications with surface craft. Later it might also carry an A/S weapon. 
The helicopter for this purpose is still in the experimental stage, but trials by the 
United States Navy show encouraging results, and we shall be carrying out our own 
trials very soon. Apart from its operational possibilities, the helicopter is, of course, 
already very useful as a communication aircraft and is about to oust the amphibian 
for short-range search and rescue duties. 


THE SECOND FIGHTING ROLE—AIR DEFENCE AT SEA 

The next main role with which I want to deal is that of air defence at sea. The 
ability to hold or seize command of the air in areas threatened by enemy air attack, 
and through which our surface forces or convoys must pass, is clearly vital. Where 
this cannot be done by shore-based fighters, the ship-borne naval fighter must be 
available for the purpose. There are occasions, also, when a combination of ship and 
shore-based aircraft is needed to maintain the air defence of an area. Salerno was 
a good example. . 
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The air defence role can be divided into two main categories :-— 

(a) The defence of convoys, which includes prevention of shadowing by enemy 
aircraft, which we must expect on occasions to be working in direct conjunction 
with his submarines ; and the prevention of long-range air attack. 

(b) The defence of the fleet, which involves the prevention of weapon release 
by anything up to full scale escorted air attacks in waters within range ot the 
enemy’s highest performance bomber and fighter aircraft. Attacks of this kind 
may be expected in all conditions of light and weather. I shall therefore sub- 
divide the defence of the fleet into two :— 


(i) Under contact or good weather conditions, when the pilot can fly 
mainly without the use of his blind flying instruments, and has no need to 
carry interception aids in his aircraft to assist him in sighting his target. 

(ii) Under instrument flying conditions, where the pilot must fly and 
attack with the help of artificial aids. 

Let us now see what are the requirements for fighters to be capable of carrying 
out the tasks required by the two aspects of defence at sea. 


The best fighter for the defence of convoys should be capable of operating in all 
weathers by day and by night ; it must be able to operate from small and compara~- 
tively slow carriers ; it must have a good performance but not necessarily so high a 
performance as that required by fighters defending the fleet. 


For the defence of the fleet under contact conditions, a fighter of the highest 
possible performance is needed. The difficulty of making an interception on any 
high speed modern bomber before it can reach weapon release position needs no 
stressing. Although the obvious answer to these difficulties might seem to be to 
maintain aircraft airborne on patrol, the very high speed required to intercept these 
bombers may make it necessary in the future to sacrifice endurance to speed. Asa 
result, it may be necessary to rely on interception from the deck, that is to maintain 
fighters at readiness on deck, and scramble them when warning of a raid is given. 
Under instrument flying conditions an aircraft is required which can operate at night 
or in bad weather conditions against high performance bombers. In addition to the 
essential very high performance, this aircraft must be equipped with interception 
radar and carry a radar operator as well as the pilot. 

Although the requirement for the defence of convoys and the requirement for 
the defence of the Fleet in instrument flying conditions are not altogether similar, the 
need to reduce the number of different types in service justifies the combination of 
these two requirements. Thus we see that to fulfil the second main fighting role— 
Air Defence at Sea—we need two types of fighter, the all-weather day/night fighter 
(for defence of convoys and of the fleet in instrument flying conditions) and the very 
high performance fighter (for defence of the fleet in contact conditions). 

Our present fighter is the Hawker Sea Fury which is the last word in piston- 
engined efficiency. As a night fighter we have the de Havilland Sea Hornet, also a 
piston-engined aircraft. We shall be replacing both these types in the fairly near 
future, and you will no doubt be interested in a brief description of their successors. 

For duty as the all-weather day/night fighter we expect to use the de Havilland 
Venom, a two-seater aircraft fitted with air to air radar and armed with four cannon, 
It is a development of the Vampire and in appearance looks like a blown-up Vampire. 

For the high performance or fleet protection fighter we have two runners— 
the Supermarine Attacker and the Hawker Sea Hawk. The Attacker, which we 
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hope to have in service early next year, is a single-seat single-jet interception fighter, 
and the only jet in production in England with a conventional tail-wheel under- 
carriage. It is pressurized for operation at very high altitude, is armed with four 
cannon and it can do over 500 knots at sea level. The Sea Hawk, which will replace 
the Attacker, has a tricycle undercarriage, and is capable of considerably higher speed. 
Both these aircraft have shown themselves to possess excellent fighting manceuvrabil- 
ity. Both, also, have been successfully deck landed. 


Looking further ahead, we expect future fighters for the Navy to be single or 
twin jets, with swept back wings. They will be of both the single and two-seater 
varieties. They will also be fitted with reheat, which is a method of getting more 
thrust out of a jet engine (and thus higher performance) by injecting fuel into the 
jet pipe. I am not at liberty to tell you anything about their performance, but we 
expect these aircraft to be more than adequate to deal with any aircraft which they 
may expect to meet. 


THE THIRD FIGHTING ROLE—STRIKES 


There remains the last of the three main fighting roles—the strike role. This 
can be divided into anti-ship and anti-shore target strikes, but clearly it would be 
better if the same aircraft could undertake both duties. A strike aircraft must be 
capable of carrying a variety of offensive weapons, and must have high speed so that 
it has a good chance of avoiding enemy fighter and anti-aircraft gun opposition. 
Naturally, the longer the range of the strike aircraft the better, and it must be able 
to operate in all weathers, day and night, and thus radar is a requirement. 


The Westland Wyvern, shortly to come into service, will fulfil most of the 
foregoing requirements. It is a single-seat aircraft with a turbo-prop engine driving 
contra rotating airscrews. It has forward firing fixed guns and can carry a variety of 
weapons, including the torpedo. Some of you may have seen it at Farnborough, 
with a formidable load of a torpedo and fourteen rockets. It promises amongst other 
things to be a very good ground attack aircraft. 


THE TRAINING ROLE 


That completes the survey of aircraft required for the fighting roles. It remains 
to mention briefly the aircraft which the Navy requires for training purposes. The 
requirements are :— 


(a) A high speed target-towing aircraft for training aircrews in air to air 
firing and ships’ companies in anti-aircraft firing. 

(b) Flying classrooms for training radio operators and navigators. 

(c) Communication aircraft, flying ambulances and so on. 

(d) Sea/air rescue aircraft. 


We expect to fill the target-towing requirement with the twin-engined Sturgeon 
made by Shorts, and the Percival Prince, already in service in small numbers, will 
supply the flying classrooms and communication aircraft. The well-tried Sea 
Otter amphibian and the Dragonfly helicopter are at present avaiable for the sea/air 
rescue role, but we expect the helicopter to oust the Sea Otter in the near future. 


THE MEN 


So much for aircraft. I now come to my second heading, the provision of men 
to fly and maintain our naval aircraft. A year or so ago we decided to abolish the 
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rating pilot scheme and also the Air Branch of officers ; the latter we incorporated 
in the general Executive and Engineer branches of the Navy, and it is our policy that 
Pilots and Observers should have the normal careers of any other Naval Officers, 
specializing in aviation in the same way as others become Gunnery Officers, Navigators, 
etc. As regards the rating pilots—the aircraft of the future will clearly demand 
qualities in its pilots that can only be found in men of officer status. Incidentally 
one hesitates to think of anything so very expensive as the future types of aircraft 
being controlled by a rating. I am sure, therefore, that the decision to abandon the 
rating pilots scheme was right. 


Obviously flying, and particularly naval flying which involves operating from a 
carrier’s deck in modern aircraft, is primarily a task for young men. Equally obviously 
the Navy cannot offer a permanent career with reasonable prospects to an unduly 
large number of junior officers. This would flatten out the promotion pyramid and 
lower the career factor too much. The ideal, therefore, for Naval Aviation, is a 
mixture of short and long service officers. To achieve this, we started about two 
years ago a short service entry scheme for Naval Aviation Cadets. These were 
intended to come in at about 17/21 years, do their flying and then, after eight years, 
retire to the Emergency List with a gratuity. Unhappily, this scheme has largely 
failed to attract the numbers we need. This has come at a time when the number of 
ex-Midshipmen volunteers for flying has also shown a downward trend. 


What is the reason for this lack of candidates for naval aviation ? I believe it is 
impossible to pick on any one thing and say, “‘ That is the trouble.”” Rather, I would 
say that the answer is a composite one. There is little doubt that the financial 
aspect has had a powerful bearing on the matter, and we hope that the recent good 
increase in flying pay and the increase in the gratuity for the short service officer will 
have a beneficial effect on the recruitment of aircrew. There are signs that it is 
having such an éffect. 


At the moment, however, there is a gap between our aircrew requirement and 
what we have available, and this gap has widened as the war-time officers who took 
extended service commissions reach the end of their time. We have alleviated the 
position somewhat by giving three hundred of them permanent commissions and 
accepting the fact that this reacts against the overall promotion prospects of junior 
officers. Any improvement of recruiting does not of course show in the front line for 
two years, as that is the length of training. Fortunately we still have a good reserve 
of ex-naval pilots on whom we c@uld call in the event of war, but they grow older year 
by year. Actually we did have to recall a small number of pilots and observers on the 
Emergency List to compete with extra commitments in Korea, where, as is sometimes 
not appreciated, the Navy, including Naval Aviation, were engaged in fighting from 
the second day of the war. 


So much for the officers. As far as the men are concerned, we have recently 
made one important change. Briefly we now train men of the Airframe, Engine and 
Ordnance categories to one basic trade only, and initially to qualify in the servicing 
of one type of aircraft. 


Training continues in the field or on board, where they qualify in further types. 
A novel and satisfactory institution has been that of Pilot’s Mate. Normally a 
Leading Airman qualified in all trades, the Pilot’s Mate is responsible for the first-line 
servicing of one particular aircraft. This not only saves manpower, but his personal 
knowledge of his own aircraft improves serviceability, and the morale of the Pilot. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND NAVAL AIR STATIONS 


I now come to my last heading—Aircraft Carriers and Naval Air Stations. 
Here again modern aircraft have faced us with difficult problems, as the aircraft is 
tending to outrun the capacity of its base, especially its carrier base. In order to 
compete with bigger and heavier aircraft landing at ever-increasing speeds, we are 
having to modernize our existing Fleet Carriers. Their decks are to be strengthened, 
arrester wires and safety barriers modified to take the increased strain, and the lifts 
on which aircraft are moved to and from the hangar also need to be strengthened. 
Similarly, take-off conditions become increasingly difficult, free take-off may well 
become impossible, and so we plan to employ catapulting, or even less orthodox 
means, as the normal method of take off. 


It is possible to adapt our new carriers now building so that they will be able to 
operate the new types of aircraft now coming along and projected. Some of our 
existing carriers also will be modernized to enable them to do the same. 


Research and development of take-off and landing methods is going on all the 
time. You may have heard of the flexible deck on which an aircraft lands without 
any undercarriage. I cannot say more about it except that experiments are still 
going on, and show considerable promise. 


Finally, as regards our Naval Air Stations I have very little to say except that 
we are well under way with a programme of runway reconstruction to enable the 
operation of jet aircraft at a number of them. Here again, this is a most costly 
business. 


SUMMARY 


To sum up—Naval Aviation is now an integral part of the Navy, and an essential 
instrument in the exercise of sea power. The main fighting role of Naval Aviation 
is in the anti-submarine battle to protect our sea communications, and in which the 
shore-based aircraft of Coastal Command are complementary to our carrier-borne 
aircraft. We are aiming at a single-package aircraft which will combine search and 
strike roles, and possibly at the helicopter. 


The other main fighting roles are the air defence of fleets and convoys at sea and 
air strike against land or surface sea targets. There can be little doubt that, if war 
comes, the Navy will, from the outset, be expected to escort reinforcements and 
supplies to our forces overseas, through waters which cannot be covered by our own 
shore-based fighters, but which nevertheless are within range of high performance 
enemy aircraft. For this reason it is essential that the Navy should possess fighters 
of the highest performance. 


It also seems very necessary to have suitable strike aircraft, and to keep the 
technique of torpedo-dropping alive. Next Saturday—11th November—will be the 
ninth anniversary of the attack by Naval Aircraft on the Italian Fleet in Taranto, 
an operation which had a profound effect upon the course of the war in the Medi- 
terranean. We are.to-day somewhat short of aircrew, but the quality of what we 
have got is just as good now as it was in 1941, and Naval Aviation can be relied on 
to produce another Taranto if called upon to do so. 


DISCUSSION 
CoLoNnEL W, J. CARDALE: Iam told that for the Inchon landings the American Marines 
insisted on having in their close support only pilots who had been doing extensive specialized 
training with them in amphibious opeyations, and that they refused, moreover, additional 
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help offered to them by the U.S. Air Force, in spite of the fact that that Air Force must 
presumably have been giving them close support in land operations shortly before in 
Southern Korea. 


In England, I think it is generally recognized that the surface Navy and the Army 
must train together before a combined operation, with a view to making themselves into a 
well-knit composite team, but I think that the same is not true of the air. 


Could you say whether you agree with the American Marines, or whether you consider 
that any pilot who has been trained in close support of land forces is capable of taking his 
full share in an amphibious assault ? 


Tue LecturER: The Americans are particular about these things. Who can blame 
them ? I do not know very much about the details of that particular operation, but it was 
a fairly tricky one, and I imagine they felt they wanted to be quite certain no mistakes 
were made from the air. 


As far as we are concerned in naval aviation, close support comes pretty low down 
on the list: it is not one of our main tasks. But we do, whenever the opportunity offers, 
carry out exercises with the Army, using our aircraft in that way, because—as we have 
seen in Korea—nothing is more certain than that we should be expected to carry this out 
somewhere or other. 


I should have thought—I cannot speak for the Royal Air Force—that was the normal 
training of air forces, and that any pilot should be able to carry it out. I am not so certain 
about naval pilots, because it is very low on our list of tasks and so they do not get as 
much practice as they might have. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER MALLESON, R.N.: I hesitate to ask this question with the 
example of the United States Navy in mind, but you made no mention of “ Blimps ”’ 
when referring to the anti-submarine efforts of the Navy. 


fue LecrurRER: We are not developing “ Blimps.”’ 


Captain D. Girmour, R.N.: In the course of your lecture you gave three objectives, 
including in your first the anti-submarine role of naval aviation. You went on to tell us 
about the modern development of these high-speed aircraft, and I can well imagine the 
difficulties of landing on carriers from what it was like in the last war. I do not say it will 
happen again, but I think we had to have light fleet carriers to help us with convoys, 
in other words on the anti-submarine side of naval aviation. With this modern and 
improving type of aircraft, no doubt they will be used for strikes with big carriers, as in 
Japan in the last war. It is happening now in Korea, where there is little anti-submarine 
work going on. Will this aircraft be able to operate on the “‘ Woolworth ” type of light 
carrier, which you must have in large numbers if you are going to deal with anti-submarine 
work, or shall we be left with big carriers which will be needed to carry these modern 
naval aviation weapons vou have told us about ? 

Tue Lecturer: The fact is that the anti-submarine aircraft we are developing has 
not got the high speed characteristic of the fighter. That is the first thing. We have the 
problem that you pose very much in our mind. I would not like to forecast whether we 
shall have a great many “‘ Woolworth” carriers in another war. We might—and we 
might not. But the anti-submarine aircraft we are developing is capable of being used 
on light fleet carriers. That is the short answer. 


Arr Commopore A. C. Cuitton: I would like to ask whether the Royal Navy has 
any interest in airborne lifeboats of the Glider variety, sitting on the deck. They are 
hitched up by a tow-rope and popped into the sea alongside the stranded airman. I do 
not think that there is a hope of picking up people with helicopters in really rough weather 
conditions. The American helicopter accident rate is appalling. 

Tue Lecturer: The airborne lifeboat of the Glider variety is a new one to me, but 
there may be someone in the audience who knows something about it. I have not heard 
of it. 
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We have ourselves only just started the employment of helicopters, they are just 
being introduced in sea-air rescue work. In spite of what you say about heavy losses, 
the Americans have shown some pretty fine examples of rescue with helicopters at sea, 
working from carriers. There was also a very fine case in Korea the other day where 
an American helicopter came down behind the enemy lines and picked up one of 
our Sea Fury pilots who had been shot down. Quite frankly, I do not think we know 
enough about helicopters in this role yet to be definite on the point. 


Mr. S. Scort-Hatt: The requirements which you have mentioned, and the types of 
aircraft that you have under development for convoy and Fleet defence, appear to indicate 
that you are expecting attacks to come from medium or high altitudes. Are you satisfied 
that that will be the case, and are you satisfied that you have the types of aircraft which 
can meet very low altitude attack on convoys or Fleets ? 


Tue Lecturer: I think anything that comes in low, providing you get warning of 
the attack, should be dealt with by the surface screen. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I am sure you will agree with me that Admiral Mansergh has given us a very good 
over-all view of naval aviation as it exists to-day. I think it is perhaps worth a passing 
reference to naval aviation of the past and possibly just a passing thought to naval 
aviation in the future. 


Naval aviation in the past—I think we are apt to forget those pioneers of flying who 
came from the Navy in the days before the 1914/18 War and the early days of the Royal 
Naval Air Service. Many of them rose to very high and distinguished ranks in our 
sister Service. 


Naval aviation of the future—I suggest to you that one or two of the signs and 
portents are just beginning to show above the horizon. Quite clearly this is no time and 
place to enlarge on such a subject, but I do suggest to the naval members of the audience 
that many of us are going to have cause furiously to think in the days to come. 


It remains for me on your behalf to thank Vice-Admiral Mansergh, Fifth Sea Lord, 
for his extremely interesting lecture. (Applause.) 


AIR VICE-MARSHAL STRAFFORD: I am sure you will wish me, on your behalf, to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to our Chairman, Vice-Admiral Sir George Creasy. If I 
may say so, I do not think we could possibly have had a more appropriate Chairman for 
this occasion, not only because of his recent high and responsible appointment as Fifth 
Sea Lord and Deputy Chief of Naval Staff (Air) and of his previous appointment as Flag 
Officer (Air) in the Far East, but also because of his experience in submarine and anti- 
submarine warfare, for, after all, that is the primary job of naval aviation. 


Asa member of the old naval Air Service to which he referred just now, may I—as 
a present member of the Royal Air Force—also pay tribute to those original naval aviators 
who founded not only naval aviation but Service aviation in this Country. 


One might also pay tribute to the training system in our great sister Service, the 
Royal Navy, and the consequent adaptability and versatility not only of her young 
officers but of her senior officers. Our platform to-day is a tribute to that. 

May I ask you to show your approval of this vote of thanks to our Chairman, this 
afternoon, in the normal way? (Applause.) 












































THE MOUNTING OF RAIDS 
By REAR-ADMIRAL J. HuGHES-HALLETT, C.B., D.S.O. 


INCE history has a habit of repeating itself, it may be well be worth while to 
S place on record some of the factors which governed the mounting of raids from 

the United Kingdom in 1942 and 1943. My own connection with the matter 
was threefold. From January to July, 1942, I was one of the group of officers whose 
duty it was, under the Chief of Combined Operations, to plan raids ; I then became 
the Naval Force Commander for the Dieppe raid—and subsequently continued 
in command of the Channel Assault Force, commonly known as Force J. Let me 
make it plain, however, that this article is no more than an expression of my personal 
opinion, and, moreover, that I rely largely for my facts on a somewhat imperfect 
memory. 


THE KEYES REGIME 


During: the period that Admiral Keyes was Director of Combined Operations, 
there does not appear to have been any precise system for planning, mounting and 
executing a Commando operation. In my judgment the comparative inactivity of the 
Special Service Brigade was due to this lack of system rather than to lack of equipment 
or lack of interest on the part of Chiefs of Staff. Too much reliance was placed upon 
personal contacts and, in consequence, the projects were not properly “‘ tied-up ”’ with 
the naval and R.A.F. operational authorities who would be required to provide 
covering forces. Norwegian raids were a special case, inasmuch as the Commander-in- 
Chief Home Fleet was the only authority vitally affected. Admiral Keyes and his 
senior naval staff officers understood perfectly how to approach and co-operate with a 
sea-going naval command, and this, I think, was why the only raids of any consequence 
carried out before 1942 were in Norwegian waters. 


THE MOUNTBATTEN SYSTEM 


Indeed, when, towards the end of 1941, Admiral Mountbatten became “‘ Adviser 
on Combined Operations ”’ (the post did not become “‘ Chief of Combined Operations ’”’ 
until the following Spring), an extraordinary position existed. Combined Operations 
Headquarters controlled, administered and trained all the specialized amphibious 
forces in the Kingdom, e.g., the Special Service Brigade, and all assault shipping and 
landing craft ; but Mountbatten’s planning staff was at first only supposed to plan 
raids against Norway. The licence to raid the coasts of France and of the Low 
Countries was held by the General Officers Commanding-in-Chief the various Home 
Defence Armies. Just as each of these Armies had its own sector of British coast 
to defend, so it also had a sector of enemy coast to “ mark.” In fact, the Generals 
regarded the hostile coast as the Front Line facing their armies across a watery 
“No-man’s Land’! Unfortunately, they possessed no means of their own for crossing 
this No-man’s Land, and the idea was that they should obtain Flotillas of Assault 
Craft from their local naval Commanders-in-Chief wixo, in turn, would ask Combined 
Operations Headquarters for them. No serious raid was ever carried out under this 


system. 


Drastic changes became necessary in 1942, because, for the first half of the year, 
it was decided that a series of raids, becoming progressively greater in scale, should 
be part of our major strategy. These raids were to have a triple object, of varying 
relative importance :— 

(i) To divert German land and air forces from the Eastern Front. 
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(ii) To gain experience.in opposed landings, in preparation for our ultimate 
re-entry into Europe. 
(iii) To cheer-up everyone at home. 


As the year progressed, a definite system was evolved for the execution of the 
raids, which, for lack of a better term, I shall call the Mountbatten system. It must 
not be supposed, however, that this system was the exclusive product of Admiral 
Mountbatten and his staff. Far from it ; we should have preferred something very 
much more simple. 


Before describing the system, let us recall some of the factors affecting a raid 
against the French coast in 1942, if only to remind ourselves that the problem was 
complicated. To begin with, any raid which extended into daylight hours was liable 
to provoke an altogether disproportionate reaction from the German Air Force. This 
was not necessarily a bad thing—indeed, a number of raids and feints were planned 
in 1942 and 1943, with the sole object of bringing on a great air battle. But it is 
obvious that if, by landing a couple of Commandos for a few hours, one sets in train 
air operations involving a hundred squadrons of fighters, the R.A.F. authorities must 
be given a large say in the timing and location of the raid. Similarly, though to a 
lesser extent, the Admiralty were much concerned in all but the smallest raids. It is 
true that the naval forces needed to cover a Channel operation were relatively trifling, 
but so also were the ships which could be spared without dislocating the Coastal Convoy 
time-table. At the period in question, the Battle of the Atlantic was going badly, and 
destroyers and escort craft were like gold. Then again, the political implications of 
landings in France called for careful and delicate handling. A vast underground 
movement was gradually being organized, against the moment when the real invasion 
should be launched. There was an ever-present risk that local enthusiasts would 
mistake a raid for the hour of liberation, and rise prematurely. (This did, indeed, 
occur on at least one occasion, with tragic results.) Another danger was that the 
Germans would attribute the loss inflicted by very small-scale raids to the work of 
French saboteurs, and exact dreadful retribution on innocent hostages. (This also 
occurred.) Consequently, the Prime Minister very rightly insisted that no raid should 
be undertaken without the full knowledge and collaboration of those responsible for 
political warfare. Finally, every raid called for Intelligence on a scale which no 
subordinate Commander’s staff could possibly supply. As a rule, the smaller the raid 
the more detailed was the intelligence needed. Only a Whitehall authority could hope 
to obtain such information, involving as it did the flying of special P.R.U.? sorties, the 
production of special models. and often the employment of special agents. Taken 
together, these factors absolutely ruled out the complete delegation of raiding to 
authorities outside London, and it is against this background that the Mountbatten 
System must be judged. Briefly it was as follows :— 


The Chief of Combined Operations became the ‘‘ Mounting Authority ” for all 
raids in North-Western Europe. The functions of the mounting authority were 
these :— ‘ 

(i) To prepare an outline plan for a raid. 

(ii) To obtain the approval of the Chiefs of Staff for the Outiine Plan, after 
which Force Commanders were appointed from each Service. (Technically, 
these appointments were made by the Chiefs of Staff Committee.) 
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(iii) To allocate and assemble the requisite specialized forces, e.g. Com- 
mandos, Landing Craft and Assault Shipping. 

(iv) To help and advise the Force Commanders as requisite during the 
preparation of the Detailed Plan. 

(v) To act as agent for the Force Commanders, to obtain any additional 
intelligence or specialized equipment which they might need. 

(vi) To assist and advise during the training and rehearsal stage. 


On first being appointed, the Force Commanders invariably worked at C.0.H.Q., 
and their initial task was to produce a detailed plan within the framework of the 
approved outline plan. As soon as the detailed plan was ready they moved to the 
place where the expedition was being assembled, there to superintend its training 
and to prepare their respective operation orders.. It was at this stage that the 
responsibility of the Chief of Combined Operations for the operation began to wane, 
because it was explicitly laid down that each Force Commander should submit his 
actual operation orders for approva! by the appropriate superior authority in his own 
Service. In the case of the naval Force Commanders, this was the naval Commander- 
in-Chief of the area from which the raid was being mounted. 


The naval Commander-in-Chief in question held a peculiar and unique position 
in relation to the raids, which was never precisely defined. He was necessarily 
responsible for the detailed arrangements for the sailing, routeing and escort of the 
expedition. In addition, he was usually concerned with the final phases of its 
amphibious training and rehearsal. But sometimes he further claimed a say in the 
actual plan of action. For example, the original plan for the abortive raid on Bayonne 
contained provision for one destroyer to proceed up the river once the town had fallen, 
and to bombard certain important objectives which could be destroyed in no other 
way. Although this had been approved by the Chiefs of Staff, the naval Commander- 
in-Chief refused to countenance it, and his will prevailed. But more commonly the 
naval Commanders-in-Chtief took the line that once a force had reached its destination 
it was no responsibility of theirs to question its plan of action. This was, I think, the 
correct view, although it is pertinent to add that the Chief of Combined Operations 
was himself expressly debarred from any say in the conduct of affairs once the 
expedition had sailed. It was thus by no means clear to whom the Force Commanders 
were responsible once the battle had begun (unless it was to the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee itself), and it must be remembered that they were often quite junior 
officers. 


Theoretically, however, the Mountbatten system was probably the best that 
could be devised in the prevailing circumstances, and several raids took place while 
it was in force. In practice, however, things did not work out nearly so simply and 
smoothly as my bare summary of the system might indicate. To some extent 
difficulties arose from the fact that the officers responsible for the original plan were 
completely divorced from responsibility for its execution, while the actual Force 
Commanders never came into the picture until the principles underlying the project, 
and the outline plan of what they had to do, were firmly decided. This was, of course, 
a radical departure from normal British practice, and a great deal of capital has been 
made out of it by critics of C.O.H.Q. and all it stood for. Yet in small raids, where 
the Force Commanders were of Colonel’s rank or below, the innovation was more 
apparent than real, and no other system would have been practicable. For the 
reasons already given, it was essential to plan even small raids on a high level, and it 
was equally essential that those entrusted with the task should be officers of some 
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standing in their respective Services, with recent active service experience, and familiar 
with the intricacies of Whitehall. Such officers were none too numerous, and it 
would have been wasteful in the extreme to entrust them with the actual conduct of 
each little raid they had planned, with its delays and hazards, when they might 
otherwise be getting on with the next plan. Moreover, whatever might have been 
laid down on paper, in actual fact the Chief of Combined Operations and his planning 
staff were responsible for what happened in the smaller raids, every b t as much as if 
the chain of command had led unbroken to C.0.H.Q. throughout the operation. 
Theirs was, in reality, an inalienable responsibility, and it would have been better had 
this been formally recognized at the time, even at the expense of wounding the 
susceptibilities of a few senior operational authorities. 


A more serious nuisance, which developed as a result of the success of the earlier 
raids, was the number of ‘‘ Extras” who tried to “ muscle-in”’ on them. Whereas 
the first raids of 1942 had been planned by perhaps half-a-dozen officers, the planning 
meetings at C.0.H.Q. had come, by April and May of that year to resemble a debate 
in Parliament. (Even as early as March, I was driven to holding the final meetings 
about St. Nazaire in my flat in order to escape the crowd.) This was an extremely 
serious matter, and more than anything else was responsible for bringing C.0.H.Q. 
into much unjustified criticism. 


Yet when every allowance is made, the Mountbatten system, as a system, proved 
inappropriate to the mounting of big operations such as the Dieppe raid. But before 
coming on to this, it may be of interest to see how it worked in a specific case, and no 
better example can be taken than that of the St. Nazaire raid. 


THE St. NAZAIRE RAID 


This operation was conceived in January, 1942, just after Mountbatten’s planning 
staff had been completed. St. Nazaire was picked upon as an objective partly because 
we wished to make one or two descents on the Atlantic Coast of France, and partly 
because a glance at the chart revealed a fatal flaw in the defences of the Port. They 
had been planned with insufficient regard to the possibility of ships passing over the 
mudflats at high water extraordinary springs. Detailed intelligence confirmed this, 
and we also learned that some months earlier the Admiralty had asked for an attack 
with the object of destroying the great lock. In consequence a beautifully made 
model was ready to hand, and we were assured of Admuralty support for the project. 


The original outline plan was quickly made. An expendable ship, carrying about 
200 troops and drawing not more than 12 feet, was to ram the outer lock gate. The 
troops were to disembark over the gate followed by the ship’s company and all were 
to take cover behind an air-raid shelter on the East side of the lock. A very heavy 
charge built into the ship plus scuttling charges were then to be fired, with the object 
of blowing a large gap in the outer gate and causing the ship to disintegrate and sink. 
Sub-Lieutenant R»C. M. V. Wynne, R.N.V.R., in M.T.B.74, was then io pass through 
the gap and fire his special torpedoes at the inner gate. When the tide fell this gate 
would collapse, and the entire basin would rapidly dry out, to the detriment of all the 
U-boats berthed therein. Immediately after the great explosion the troops would 
carry out demolitions within the dockyard, subsequently embarking near the entrance 
to the lock in some six or eight M.Ls. which were to accompany the expedition for 
this purpose. A sustained air raid was to be synchronized with the amphibious raid, 
with the object of creating a diversion. 
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The planning staff had little doubt of the ability of the expendable ship and 
M.T.B. 74 to carry out their réles, always provided that the force was not sighted and 
identified as a raiding force whilst on passage. They were also confident that the 
troops would get ashore with few casualties. They were, however, very anxious over 
their prospects of withdrawal, and much thought was given to trying to devise a 
surer method, but without avail. 


The plan was approved without delay by the Chiefs of Staff, and Lieut-Colonel 
A. C. Newman, V.C., and Commander R. E. D. Ryder, V.C., R.N. were selected to carry 
it out. These officers, supported by the naval Commander-in-Chief were at first opposed 
to the idea of using an expendable ship. Colonel Newman disliked the idea of having 
all his troops in one vessel ; Commander Ryder was concerned lest the tidal data 
should prove in error and the ship should run aground in consequence ; the naval 
Commander-in-Chief was advised by his staff that a destroyer would “ bounce-off ” 
the lock gate ; and all three were doubtful whether a suitable ship would be in fact 
made available by the Admiralty. They therefore advanced an alternative plan in 
which the troops would be embarked in a number of small craft (which could only be 
M.Ls.) and would be landed at separate points in the dockyard. All demolition work, 
including that on the lock gates, would then be left to the troops. The C.O. H.Q., plan- 
ning staff, on the other hand, felt no confidence in trying to land troops from M.Ls. 
believing that all might be set on fire before they even got alongside. Furthermore, 
the alternative plan meant doubling the number of M.Ls., and we felt that 16 coastal 
craft in formation would arouse the suspicion of the defences sooner than one destroyer 
accompanied by a single M.T.B., and followed after an interval by empty M.Ls. 


In the discussions which followed, the “ bouncing-off’’ theory was readily 
disposed of, because when first making the plan we had been able to consult the 
engineer who actually designed these particular lock gates! But differences of 
opinion continued and eventually the Chief of Combined Operations had to make it 
clear to the Admiralty that his continued support for the operation was conditional on 
the plan including an expendable ship to ram the lock gate. A compromise was 
therefore reached, in which some of the troops went in the “‘ Cambletown ” and some 
in additional M.Ls. But the naval Commander-in-Chief insisted that the heavy 
charge in the “ Cambletown” should not be fired until well after the withdrawal, 
because his staff advised him that everyone within half-a-mile would be killed by 
blast. On this point we had originally been guided by the advice of the chief expert 
on blast at the Ministry of Home Security, who was convinced that the raiders need 
run no risk from blast whatever. But the Commander-in-Chief remained adamant, 
so poor Wynne had to expend his torpedoes on a less worthy object, and the great 
basin was not rendered tidal. 


Looking at the matter in retrospect, I think it only fair to say that the compromise 
plan was perhaps sounder than the original plan, although as events turned out the 
latter would have been better. But at the time the lengthy arguments about a plan, 
which had been carefully worked out and approved in outline, were trying from the 
planning staff's point of view, and distracted attention from future operations. This 
is part of the price one pays in war for an unduly elaborate command “ set-up ”’. 


Yet this system of planning and mounting raids resulted in four medium and 
one large operation taking place within a period of eight months. In addition, four 
more medium and one large operation were fully mounted during the same period, 
and only failed to take place on account of weather or some other cause outside our 
control. No other system, either before or afterwards, yielded comparable results, 
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LARGE RaIps 


The system proved unsuitable, however, when applied to larger operations. For 
example, an attack on Alderney was planned and approved for May, 1942, onascale 
too big for Commandos alone. Accordingly, troops were allotted from the Home 
Forces Command, and the expedition was assembled in the Isle of Wight area. When 
it came to the point, however, differences of opinion arose between the R.A.F. and 
military commanders concerning the precise timing of the operation. These were not 
resolved and the operation was abandoned. Similarly. the even larger operation 
against Dieppe failed to take place in June, as had been intended, because the assault 
craft were insufficiently practised. This, in turn, was largely due to delavs in starting 
their special training, which was due to the preoccupation of the Force Commanders 
with changes in the plan. A fortnight later the operation was prevented by bad 
weather, and had to be temporarily dismounted. Looking back on these events, it 
would clearly have been better to have appointed the Force Commanders from the 
outset. Perhaps they would never have produced an agreed plan, but at least we 
should have been spared the effort and frustration of mounting unfulfilled operations. 


Indeed, the abandonment of these two raids was rightly felt to be tantamount to 
a defeat. That was why so much importance was attached to re-mounting and 
carrying out the Dieppe raid after all. A very full and fair description of how this 
was eventually brought about is to be found in the Official History of the Canadian 
Army. Suffice it is to say here that not the least remarkable feature of the operation 
was the fact of its having been carried out at all, and this was due to the united 
determination of the Chief of Combined Operations and his subordinates to drive on, 
unless told otherwise by superior authority. 


Another disadvantage of the system when applied to important operations was 
that the Chiefs of Staff insisted upon the military part of the plan being vetted by a 
senior General Officer nominated by the Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces. _ This 
resulted, in the case of the Dieppe raid, in a complete change in the original outline 
military plan, which altered the whole conception behind the operation as formed in 
the minds of Mountbatten’s planning staff. In the light of subsequent events I 
would concede that the original plan had even less chance of capturing the town than 
that actually adopted, but the price of failure would have been far less and, after all, 
the main object of the raid was to gain experience in a large scale opposed landing 
rather than to capture Dieppe. A large raid is necessarily a daring, hazardous, and 
complicated operation and, if it is to succeed, its whole plan must be based upon a 
single conception, either of one man or of a small group who can work as one. There 
is no room for a compromise. 


CHANGES AFTER DIEPPE 


Experience during the mounting of the Dieppe raid also proved beyond doubt 
that large-scale amphibious operations in the Channel called for something better 
than ad hoc naval assault forces, formed from pools of landing craft based on and 
administered by Combined Operations éstablishments. The system proved just 
adequate for small operations, and it worked reasonably well in the Mediterranean 
where there was no tidal stream and visibility was normally good. Even so, a study 
of Mediterranean operations reveals errors in the time and place of many landings 
which would have proved disastrous in an assault on the French coast. 


It was therefore decided to set up a permanent Channel Assault Force, capable 
of lifting a Brigade Group, furnished with its own light escort and close support-craft, 
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and commanded and administered through the ordinary naval] channels. The object 
of this Force was at once to carry out future raids, to act as an operational training 
ground for landing-craft Commanders destined for the Mediterranean, and to form the 
nucleus of the naval forces eventually needed to invade France. A division of troops 
and at least t..o Commandos were normally affiliated to the Force, which also 
maintained direct liaison with the Air Officer Commanding No. 11 Group. 


The establishment of Force J. as it was named, naturally resulted in a simplifica- 
tion of the system for mounting raids. The provision of intelligence and for obtaining 
the approval of the Chiefs of Staff, continued to rest with C.0.H.Q. But Force Com- 
manders were now permanently in existence and had adequate staffs to undertake 
planning at all stages. Furthermore, the forces required to carry out an operation 
were in theory permanently available. It would therefore have been reasonable to 
expect a whole succession of large, well-conceived and faultlessly-executed operations. 
In fact, however, only one operation of any size took place at all, although, to be fair, 
two more were only prevented by bad weather. 


It would be wrong to attribute this inaction to defects in the system. On the 
contrary, it was our boast that we could be ready to carry out the final rehearsal for 
any operation up to the scale of Dieppe within three weeks of receiving the detailed 
intelligence. Large-scale operational exercises, which involved almost as much effort 
to plan and prepare as did actual raids, were often carried out at even less notice. The 
main reason why more was not done was simply that raids had ceased to be part of the 
Country’s main strategy, and that they tended to conflict with training and prepara- 
tion for invasion, which was Force J’s prime function. Nevertheless, in 1943 I 
wanted, if possible, to carry out an occasional raid for reasons of morale. Two or 
three outline plans were prepared, but in each case the operation fell through on 
account of the diversion of some essential unit from Force ] to the Mediterranean. 
Generally speaking, this was justified, observing that the Mediterranean was the 
primary theatre at that time. But on one occasion, at least, an important operation, 
which might have had far-reaching effects, had to be abandoned because all save three 
of our L.C.Fs.* were taken away. It was highly questionable whether they were 
really needed in the Mediterranean, and at any rate they were never used. This 
incident pointed to a genuine disadvantage of shifting the centre of gravity of the 
raiding organization away from London. 


SMALL-SCALE RaIps 


This account would be incomplete without some reference to the small-scale 
raiding party. This party was conceived, organized, trained and commanded by two 
most gallant and imaginative young Army officers—Major March-Phillips who was 
killed in one of the earlier raids, and Major Appleyard who was later killed in the 
Mediterranean. It must have been in March, 1942, that March-Phillips came to see 
me at our Headquarters and explained his scheme. Briefly, it was as follows:— 

(i) That a Small-Scale Raiding Force should be formed under his command, 
comprising 50 to 100 soldiers, two M.Ls., and some “ goatly ’”’ boats. 

(ii) that a special section of the C.0.H.Q. staff should be formed to feed the 
Small-Scale Raiding Force with intelligence, to assist March-Phillips in making 
plans for very small raids (e.g. up to about a dozen men at a time), and to secure 
collective approval for groups of raids to be carried out as opportunity offered 
over a given period of time. 
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(iii) that the local naval Commander-in-Chief should be fully consulted 
concerning the movements of the Force, but would have no responsibility for 
its operations as such. ’ 

(iv) that the plans would always be of a nature which called for no air 
support. 

By this means it was hoped to escape from the complexities which so hampered 
the planning of larger raids, and to carry out a series of pin-prick operations which 
would mortify the Germans and encourage the French. 


March-Phillips’ proposals received immediate support. The necessary directives 
to the authorities concerned were drawn up and approved by the Chiefs-of-Staff within 
two or three days. The Admiralty allocated two M.Ls. without delay. And then 
nothing happened. After some weeks, March-Phillips asked if the M.Ls. could be 
replaced by M.T.B.344, a very fast craft which was unsuitable for torpedo work. We 
had always felt that the M.Ls. would be found too slow, but, on the other hand, the 
number of men who could be landed from the M.T.B. was pitifully small. However, 
the change was made, but still nothing happened. 


A few days before the Dieppe raid, March-Phillips suddenly appeared at Fort 
Southwick and told me that the Commander-in-Chief Portsmouth had said he might 
land some men near Cherbourg a night or two before the big operation, provided I had 
no objection and provided my staff would put the plan into proper naval operation 
orders. This was done and the first of the small scale raids took place. As far as I 
know, the chief difficulty before had lain in the inability of the Small-Scale Raiders 
to produce an operation order in a form which would inspire reasonable confidence ! 


After one or two attempts at other raids, March-Phillips asked that his little force 
should be placed under the operational control of Force J. This was approved, and 
every small-scale raid carried out was done under the authority of the Senior Officer 
Force J., although, in actual fact, we hardly ever interfered with the military part 
of the plan. We did find it necessary however to go into considerable detail in 
connection with navigational problems, and escort and cover, and it was not im the 
least surprising that the Small-Scale Raiding Forces should have failed to achieve 
anything so long as they were entirely independent. 

My authority to raid under this system was defined with precision, and was 
limited, I think, to operations involving a maximum of 200 troops. Actually, we 
never came anywhere near these numbers. On the whole, the system worked very 
well and produced results, though its success was largely due to the grim and inflexible 
purpose with which Appleyard pursued his aim. The only difficulties we met with 
were an occasional attempt at back-seat-driving from Whitehall, coupled with lack 
of time to study some of the little operations we were authorizing, with as much care 
as we would have liked. 


FUTURE POLICY 


Should a situation arise again in which we have the opportunity and the wish 
to adopt a raiding policy, I think the lessons of the last war point plainly to the correct 
procedure so far as small operations are concerned. The first step should be to 
establish a self-contained Joint-Service Raiding Force. This Force must include all the 
specialized men and equipment needed for the scale of operations visualized—that 
is to say, troops, landing-craft, close-support craft, airborne troops and their 
aircraft, and so forth. The Force should be under the unified command of either a 
Naval or an Air Force officer, depending on whether the troops will travel chiefly by 
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sea or by air when proceeding ¢o their objective. The elements of each Service 
within the Force to have its own Commander, each of whom would be furnished with 
an operational and administrative staff. The Commander of the Force as a whole 
not to administer at all, and his staff to be a joint-Service one, for planning and 
operations duties only. 

At the Headquarters of the Supreme Command of the Area (and I regard it as 
vital that there should be a Supreme Commander in each theatre of any future war, 
including the United Kingdom) the Force Commander should have a very small 
liaison staff. This liaison staff would be the channel through which intelligence was 
obtained, and approval sought for particular operations. 


When, however, a large amphibious operation is contemplated, I have little 
doubt that Force Commanders with appropriate staffs must be appointed, and must 
be placed in charge of the planning from the outset. The forces allotted to the opera- 
tion must be transferred to their command in stages, as circumstances may dictate. 
(This was, of course, the method adopted for all the big operations of the last war, 
except Dieppe.) 

It only remains to decide what is a small operation and what is a large one ; what, 
in fact, is the limit to the size of operation which can effectively be entrusted to a 
permanent amphibious force under unified command, on the lines I have advocated ? 
It would obviously be wrong to lay down an arbitrary numerical level of so many 
troops or so many landing craft: much depends on circumstances, and a raiding 
force might be counted as small in one theatre, which would be very large indeed in 
another. No definition is really necessary because the limiting size of a small raid 
will usually be fairly apparent in any given situation. But if I had to make a theoreti- 
cal definition of a small raid, I should describe it as one in which the operation as a 
whole (not merely the initial landing) depends upon surprise. 














PARACHUTE SOLDIERS 
By Group CAPTAIN MAURICE NEWNHAM, O.B.E., D.F.C. 


be squeamish about the sight of blood. It has been truly said that those 

who follow adventure must stare in the mirrors of death, The saga of the 
Parachute Regiment narrated by Hilary St. George Saunders under the title The Red 
Beret! makes it abundantly clear that the soldiers who fought under the banner of 
Pegasus, whether they were taken into action by air or other means, possessed war- 
like qualities of a very high order. They destroyed or neutralized a great many of 
their enemies and suffered heavy casualties themselves. Lord Montgomery, who 
should know something of such matters, describes them in a foreword to the book as 
“‘ Men apart—every man an Emperor.”’ The Germans and Italians who encountered 
them in battle used a shorter, more explicit term which probably pleased the para- 
troops more—they called them “‘ Red Devils.” 


Much of the story about these dauntless warriors is grim and melancholy, but 
it is well told in a free style which gives vivid portrayal of events as they were 
recorded by participants or eye-witnesses. It is unfortunate, but perhaps inevitable, 
that similarity in the circumstances and performance of many of the heroic deeds 
tends to produce a sense of monotony which they certainly do not deserve. A far 
more disquieting monotony is to be found in the revelation of frequent disasters and 
abortive efforts resulting from faulty intelligence, inadequate training of the aircrews 
responsible for transportation, and insufficient co-ordination between the naval, 
military and air Services. It is not surprising that war on so vast a scale involved 
logistical problems for which there were no precedents. Information concerning the 
transportation by air of thousands of men and their equipment was certainly not to 
be found in the military textbooks, and many of our high commanders viewed such 
a conception with distrust and hostility. 


In December, 1940, following a small exercise carried out on Salisbury Plain by 
two Whitley aircraft and thirty-two men, Wing Commander Sir Nigel Norman, an 
Auxiliary Air Force Officer who was an enthusiastic and brilliant advocate of airborne 
forces, foresaw and recorded three fundamental precepts which he regarded as 
essential to the satisfactory employment of airborne troops. Firstly, the need for 
educating Army planning staffs as to what were suitable roles for the employment 
of airborne forces. Secondly, the training of Royal Air Force and Army staffs in 
the requirements necessary for the mounting of airborne operations. Thirdly, the 
need for realistic practice for the men themselves. 


The progress of events, so graphically revealed by Mr. Saunders, makes it 
clear that the magnificent courage and fighting qualities of the soldiers were not 
matched by equal standards of skill on the part of the air forces whose function and 
duty it was to land them at the right place at the right time. The author emphasizes 
that ‘‘ these mishaps, to give them no stronger term ”’ were in no sense a reflection 
upon the personal bravery or flying ability of the aircrews. They occurred because 
the pilots and navigators had not been given the special training necessary to enable 
them to perform such operations successfully. 

In describing the airborne invasion of Sicily, for which the Americans provided 
practically all the aircraft and crews, the author may startle some readers by 


Me= is a ruthless monster and those who engage in his service must not 


1 The Red Beret, by Hilary St. George Saunders (Michael Joseph Ltd.) 15s. 
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disclosing the disastrous results which could and did derive from inadequate prepara- 
tion, training and co-ordination between the Services. As the aircraft approached 
the island they were fired upon by the anti-aircraft guns of our own ships. Of the 
resulting confusion Mr. Saunders writes: ‘“‘ Since only the leading aircraft in each 
Vee formation carried a trained navigator, many of the Americans once their course 
was thus arbitrarily altered lost the correct direction and could not regain it.” 
Quoting from a statement attributed to Brigadier Gerald Lathbury, who took part 
in the operation, the author goes on to record: “The operation against the 
Primosole Bridge was a disappointing one. Of the Brigade Group less than one- 
third arrived at the right place. More than one-third were taken back to North 
Africa without being dropped, and the remainder were dropped in other parts of 
Sicily.” 

It is apparent that many lessons about the training and employment of airborne 
forces were learned through unnecessarily hard and expensive adventures. Even 
the experiences of Sicily did not sufficiently impress those in command of the vital 
need for training aircrews in low flying and the almost forgotten art of map-reading 
from the air. Writing of the British participation in the invasion of Normandy, 
which in the main was highly successful, Mr. Saunders attributes the misfortunes 
which befell the 3rd Parachute Brigade to the fact “ that the pilots of No. 46 Group 
of the R.A.F. had had insufficient time to train for the difficult task of dropping 
parachute troops by night.’’ Fortunately, the main force which was flown by No. 38 
Group showed how successful an operation could be when the planning and execution 
was efficiently performed. In the words of General Eisenhower :—‘‘ The 6th Airborne 
Division troops were dropped precisely in the appointed areas East of the Orne River.” 


The Royal Air Force was, initially, bitterly opposed to the idea of using its 
meagre bomber force—it had virtually no transport aircraft—on what it regarded 
as crazy military adventures which were foredoomed to failure. Mr. Churchill's 
insistence that parachute troops must be trained compelled a reluctant compliance 
with the letter of the instruction without inspiring any general enthusiasm or liking 
for the task. On the military side there were a few determined and influential officers 
who had sufficiently versatile minds to envisage the great potential striking power 
of a force which could achieve that much desired element of military tactics— 
surprise. It was fortunate, too, that these men possessed the courage of their 
convictions, and confidently asserted them at a time when they were by no means 
generally popular. Among the most senior officers who earned honour and esteem 
for their work on behalf of airborne forces must be ranked General Sir Bernard Paget, 
Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Browning, Lieut.-General Sir Richard Gale, Lieut.- 
General Sir Kenneth Crawford, Major-General Eric Down and Brigadier E. W. C. 
Flavell. 

The Red Beret does not concern itself overmuch with the highly placed officers, 
but prefers to record the intensely human and dramatic experiences of the citizen- 
soldiers who formed the rank and file of the Parachute Regiment. These men freely 
volunteered for the hazards of parachuting with the full expectation that it would 
also bring them to close battle with the enemy, and probably in desperate circum- 
stances. The Arnhem film Theirs was the Glory was aptly titled. 

It is interesting to reflect that the Germans virtually abandoned the serious 
training of parachute troops when Hitler decided that surprise attacks in substantial 
force were no longer practicable. He may have remembered and adapted to the 
circumstances the saying accredited to Napoleon—‘‘ You must not fight too often 
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with one enemy or you will teach him all your art of war.” There is evidence to 
suggest that Hitler thought the too frequent use of paratroops would result in the 
preparation of unassailable defences against them. We, on the other hand, visualized 
the possibility of being able to carry out large-scale parachute and glider operations 
at night. This conception increased enormously the scope for surprise attack. 
It increased, too, the need for a very high standard of flying and navigational skill 
on the part of the aircrews. What, at one time, had seemed to be an insurmountable 
difficulty, and one which the Germans never succeeded in mastering, was the training 
of men heavily laden with equipment to a standard by which they could land safely 
by parachute in darkness and on strange terrain. This problem was largely solved 
by a special parachute flying technique devised by the instructors at the R.A.F. 
Parachute School at Ringway. The type of parachute which we used was more 
suitable for the purpose than that used by the Germans. 


It was not until Air Vice-Marshal L. N. Hollinghurst assumed command of 
No. 38 Group in the Autumn of 1943, that the training of aircrews for the special duty 
of dropping parachute troops by day and night was undertaken on a really serious 
scale. No better man could have been selected for the task. His strong personality 
and unrelenting insistence upon efficiency, backed by an iron determination to 
overcome all obstacles, wrought a complete change in outlook on the part of those 
sections of the Royal Air Force which were most closely concerned with the subject. 
While serving at the Air Ministry in the early days of the War Hollinghurst had, 
himself, been one of those who deprecated the use of R.A.F. resources for the 
development of airborne forces. He contended that the successful use of airborne 
troops must be entirely dependent upon a favourable air situation. He thought 
there was no use in producing a massive airborne army if, by so doing, too much 
effort was diverted from the other phases of air operations which were necessary to 
bring about the conditions in which airborne soldiers could be used. One may be 
tempted to speculate whether there would have been a Parachute Regiment at all had 
it not been for the Prime Minister’s personal interest and direct instructions. 


A factor of the greatest importance attended the appointment of “ Holly,” as 
he was generally known, to command the R.A.F. Group responsible for carrying 
out airborne operations. With characteristic energy and forthrightness he quickly 
established good terms and a spirit of mutual esteem and confidence with Richard 
Gale and other airborne commanders. This was of inestimable value in strengthening 
the morale of the whole 6th Airborne Division. There are few things more disturbing 
to a parachute soldier than the thought of being dropped in the wrong place, and confi- 
dence in the skill of the pilot is a pre-requisite for a parachutist’s peace of mind. 
Apart from the danger to limb and even life which may result from being decanted 
willy-nilly over some unsuitable stretch of country, the prospect of being deprived 
of the opportunity of meeting the enemy in action, after so much time and effort 
had been spent on training, was disheartening in the extreme. 


There may be some readers who will consider that Mr. Saunders has extolled 
the qualities of the men who wore the red beret to a degree which is out of proportion 
and which, by inference, belittles the behaviour of men who served in other ways. 
But, after all, the story is about the Parachute Regiment and few will wish to deny 
the narrator a little licence on that account. Bravery is a difficult quality to assess. 
Some men who had shown great gallantry in action could not bring themselves to 
perform a parachute jump. Conversely, there were doubtless men who could para- 
chute fearlessly but who would feel considerably less comfortable on the battlefield. 
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The Russians and Poles, who trained parachute troops long before the War, regarded 
the physical act of parachute jumping as a most effective means of building morale. 
General-Leutnant Bruno Brauer, who commanded a German parachute regiment 
during the invasion of the Low Countries, wrote :—“. . . of the almost superhuman 
sensation of the parachute jump. It alone compresses into the space of seconds 
feelings of concentrated energy, tenseness and abandon. It alone demands a continual 
and unconditional readiness to risk one’s own life. Therefore the parachutist 
experiences the most exalted feelings of which human beings are capable, namely 
that of victory over one’s self. For us parachutists, the words of the poet, who said 
that unless you stake your life you will never win it, is no empty phrase.” 


The gallantry and endurance of the men of the Parachute Regiment who took 
part in the Battle of Arnhem, is described by Mr. Saunders with a measure of detail 
and personal incident which makes fascinating reading. The success of that operation 
could have meant so much! No part of the failure can in any way be attributed to 
the gallant men who fought so long against impossible odds. Their part in the 
adventure will remain a perpetual and glorious memory. The planning and method 
of carrying out the initial phases of the operation will, no doubt, remain the subject 
of controversy and speculation. Mr. Saunders is to be congratulated upon writing 
a very fine historical story about men whose exploits will hearten and encourage 
those whose duty it will be to carry on the deeds and traditions which it is in our 


blood to admire and respect. 

















INFANTRY 
‘« L’homme est V instrument premier du combat.”"—Ardant du Picq 


By ‘‘ MUSKETEER ” 


“ ODERN battles are won or lost by Infantry.’’ This is not an extract 
from some ancient tome but a statement by the Director-General of 


Military Training on roth July. At the same time reports from Korea 
constantly repeat the need for Infantry, that is to say expert, hardy, fighting foot- 
soldiers not mere lorry-borne tank followers. 

Conditions being what they are future operations may take place in several 
different types of climate and terrain, in developed, partly developed or under- 
developed Countries against a fanatical enemy. This being the case it seems that 
some remarks on Infantry by one with many years of varied experience in that arm 
during war and peace, may stimulate some interest in the subject. As a preface, 
however, it is proposed to recall some of the blunders committed and to refer briefly 
to false prophets. 


BETWEEN THE WARS 


The period between the two Great Wars is reminiscent of the dead period 
between 1815 and 1854, with the exception that the Army’s brains did not become 
atrophied. But after 1918, just as after 1815, the process of cutting down the regular 
establishment was pursued without heed to consequences, and some twenty battalions 
were struck off the Army List in the early nineteen-twenties. The establishment of 
divisions had been reduced from twelve to nine battalions towards the end of the 
War, against the wishes of the Commander-in-Chief, and this reduction was per- 
petuated in the post-war organization. At the same time the war strength of 
battalions was also drastically pruned. 

Then the wheel began to turn fast, urged on by the prophets of armoured warfare, 
and the ‘‘ Queen of the Battlefield’ was deposed. Some “ progressive thinkers” 
foretold the eventual elimination of Infantry, others propounded half-baked theories 
as to the future, and recommended organizations which appeared to visualize the 
role of the foot-soldier as a cross between a reconnaissance unit and jackals for 
armour. Shock, i.e., the bayonet, we were assured, was moribund and “ military 
experts,”’ whose assurance was out of all proportion to their practical experience and 
knowledge, even intervened on such subjects as drill and elementary training. One 
well-known writer made the following extraordinary statement: “ In land warfare 
the time has already arrived when any untrained civilian equipped with a machine 
gun and mounted in a motor car is a more formidable fighting man than the present- 
day infantry soldier”’ Perhaps this was meant to be an allegory ! 

The Service champions of the other arms, however, still thought the P.B.I. 
necessary “‘ to occupy the ground gained.” Our view was that in spite of mechaniza- 
tion, if not because of it, highly trained riflemen would be more than ever essential 
to success in battle. And, on exercises some twenty years ago, Infantry officers were 
beginning to ask: “ Are the tanks protecting us, or are we to protect the tanks ?” 

Though most of the extreme views were not accepted officially, the Infantry 
suffered from a series of provisional war establishments and experiments. In one of 
the former a division at full strength would only produce 2,016 rifle and bayonet men. 
Many officers suspected, not without reason, that most of the establishment makers 
and experimentalists were short of experience of the “ sharp end of the battle,” 
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especially in open warfare. But wiser councils began to prevail, and the 1935 Field 
Service Regulations stated under the heading “‘ Characteristics of Fighting Troops,”’ 
Section 4: “ Practically all success in war, which is won by the proper co-operation 
of all arms, must in the end be confirmed by Infantry, which, by closing with the 
enemy, compels his withdrawal or surrender. ... It is the most adaptable and 
most generally useful of all arms.”’ 

The first principle of infantry tactics has always been “ fire and movement,” 
but, in 1939, there was a tendency for the men in our rifle sections to become simply 
carriers for and attendants on the light automatics. The French had tried to 
conform to the principle by splitting their equivalent unit—the groupe, into two 
équipes, one to serve the light automatic, the other to act as skirmishers, but had to 
give it up owing to shortage of junior leaders. The Germans had strong sections 
divisible into sub-sections as the French had hoped to do. 


The last experiment was the conversion of three unbrigaded Regular battalions 
at home to yet another role—pioneers, not labour units but foot-soldiers specially 
trained in field engineering. Introduced in the Spring of 1939, this was not received 
with any particular joy by the three Regiments involved, who had long and 
distinguished fighting records. However, so far as the present writer’s unit was 
concerned, little training took place owing to lack of facilities, and also because the 
bulk of the battalion went to Aldershot for six weeks to perform at the Tattoo in 
some sort of physical training display to music. 


THE WAR YEARS 


Our battalions went to France in 1939 with a top-heavy organization ; the rifle 
sections at a strength of one N.C.O. and six men. On arrival in France the Com- 
mander-in-Chief began to make changes. He ordered battalions to absorb sufficient 
of their first reinforcements to bring each section up to a strength of ten instead of 
seven. The three “ pioneer” battalions were formed into a normal brigade soon 
after. Steps in the right direction which should never have been necessary. In his 
first despatch, written before any fighting had taken place, Lord Gort remarked : 
“ The existing war establishment of an infantry battalion, which was not designed 
for Continental warfare, has called for modification and I am grateful that my 
recommendations for an increase have been accepted.” It is difficult to understand 
what this establishment was intended for, or why it had not been amended earlier. 
Certainly not suitable for a “ small war” it had been, like its predecessors, received 
with dismay by Infantry officers. Shortage of manpower? Hardly, because we 
formed an ersatz brigade on the L. of C. in mid-May, 1940, from fit regular reservists 
serving in France as labourers. 


As the War developed it became evident how wrong the prophets had been. 
Armoured divisions on both sides were given a higher proportion of Infantry and, 
in 1942, General Alexander disbanded a newly-arrived armoured division in Egypt 
because he had no Infantry available to bring it up to establishment. During the 
1942-1943 operations in Libya and Tunisia the call was for more Infantry, and yet 
more Infantry. The First Army, early in 1943, though badly in need of reinforcement, 
refused an armoured division from home and pressed for a normal Infantry division 
to be sent out instead. After El Alam in reports began to indicate that the P.B.I. 
were proving once more to be the paramount arm. But we had, and still have to 
pay heavily for the scant attention which the arm had received and the practice of 
posting to it the leavings of other Services and arms, including jail-birds. During 
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the Italian campaign all sorts of expedients had to be employed to alleviate the 
shortage of strong infantry battalions, including the use of artillery and armoured 
car units as foot-soldiers. In North-West Europe, divisions were cannibalized to 
keep others up to strength because of lack of Infantry replacements. In Burma it 
was considered necessary to increase the number of battalions in the division from 
nine to twelve. 


Here a personal anecdote may not be out of place. In 1930, the writer, then a 
junior staff officer, was accused by an officer from the War Office of being a “* bow 
and arrow soldier,”’ on the grounds that he had unduly influenced his commander on 
the subject of rifle and bayonet training, the latter weapon, especially, being obsolete. 
In May, 1945, the writer returned home to command a sub-district in which were 
stationed a variety of units including establishments training some 15,000 young 
soldiers. Here he found recently issued War Office directives stressing the importance 
of skill at arms, and urging that as much time as possible should be devoted to 
advanced bayonet training. 

Many old lessons and the results of past experience were re-discovered during 
these years ; some of them were announced as new. So the wheel turned full circle, 
and our services have been acknowledged by the grant of the capital “I” for Infantry 
on state occasions. 


THE AFTERMATH 


Once more the axe has fallen on the P.B.I. The sixty-four Regiments of the 
Line have lost their second battalions, and a number of those remaining have been 
turned into depots for training National Service men. The County connection has 
gone in all but name, and soon the old traditions will go too. The Territorial Infantry 
has been treated in the same way. In terms of fighting units, ready to move at short 
notice, we are worse off than in 1938 and infinitely worse off than in 1914. It is not 
proposed to labour this aspect ; that has been done often enough recently. But it is 
desired to reiterate the simple point that a large amorphous tail is of no use without 
sufficient ‘‘ teeth.” The teeth—Infantry and its supporting arms, take longer to 
train and much of the tail is only required as operations develop. 


To fulfil our Imperial commitments we require a higher proportion of Infantry 
than a Continental army ; and, also, the ability to despatch an expeditionary force 
at short notice. Even before the Hong Kong crisis the Army was badly stretched ; 
and, from Malaya comes the call for more and more foot-soldiers. We have lost the 
splendid Infantry of the old Imperial Indian Army, except for a few Gurkha units; 
and have failed to make use of our African fighting men as a substitute, and to 
relieve British units in tropical stations. 


The operations in Korea have shown once more the need for good Infantry, 
especially in undeveloped Countries against opponents who are not road-bound. 
They have also disclosed to what an extent the “ tail’ can increase under modern 
conditions. The proportion in the United States forces in Korea is, according to the 
Press, in the neighbourhood of nine non-combatants to one combatant—a very 
alarming figure. On 4th August, Zhe Times Correspondent with the American Army 
reported as follows, “‘ What is needed above all in Korea is a large force of Infantry. 
They must be as mobile as the North Koreans, able to scale and dominate these 
mountain ranges, to march 30 miles, if necessary, with full packs and still be ready 
to go into action the next morning.” He should have included “ skilled in the use 
of the rifle and their other weapons.”” And, we may note with regret, the qualities 
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he specifies are such as were, and probably still are, possessed by the formations on 
the North-West Frontier. 


REFLECTIONS 


In the light of present events and future possibilities we should not fail to recall 
two of the weaknesses which led to the loss of Malaya. First, the Infantry, with the 
exception of one or perhaps two battalions, were not trained to move and fight in 
bush. Secondly, the units and formations were tied to the few roads by their 
mechanical transport; there was none other. The lightly equipped and jungle- 
trained Japanese outflanked our troops and infiltrated by movement off the roads ; 
the Communists in Korea are doing the same, though in country easier for operations 
by day or night. There is no doubt that Infantry and a proportion of the supporting 
arms must be able to operate away from roads in undeveloped Countries, and that 
means of maintaining them under such conditions must be available. The First 
Army in Tunisia, for instance, organized mule transport companies for work in the 
mountains. In West Africa, when expansion of the R.W.A.F.F. took place in 
1940-1941, each brigade-group was provided with a unit of 1,500 disciplined carriers 
to take the place of mechanical transport for units moving by bush paths. 

It should not be impossible to introduce some flexibility into our establishments, 
and to organize formations to suit the type of opponent and terrain likely to be 
encountered. The nine-battalion division may be suitable for warfare in Europe, 
but in South-East Asia, for example, particularly in jungle country, twelve battalions 
are necessary. Infiltration can be countered by eyes and ears on the ground and, in 
some conditions, by medium machine guns. In fact each division on either establish- 
ment should have an additional battalion disposing of at least 48 Vickers machine 
guns. 

Since the last war, the medium machine gun seems to have fallen once more 
into official disfavour in spite of its proven value in North Africa. The light automatic 
(Bren), even on a tripod, is no substitute, for it is incapable of sustained fire. The 
medium machine gun, skilfully employed, is still the champion man killer, and as 
such is particularly valuable against masses and fanatics. Moreover, when formations 
are holding wide fronts the medium machine gun is invaluable, though at night it 
requires the assistance of more eyes and ears on the ground than by day. Finally, 
this weapon provides a means of giving depth to the defence. There is nothing new 
in all this, but much old and valuable experience seems to have been overlooked in 

hasty decisions. The medium machine gun has been twice abolished in the Army, 
but should now come into its own again. 


It seems we should contemplate three main types of division, apart from air- 
borne formations, built up on Infantry as follows :— 
Type (A), 10 Battalions (nine rifle, one machine gun). 
Type (B), 13 Battalions (twelve rifle, one machine gun). 
Type (C), Armoured, 5 Battalions (three rifle, one motor and one machine 
gun). 

The Infantry battalion, however it reaches the battle, fights on foot and every 
unit must be capable of sustained movement over any type of country by day or by 
night without loss of control. In addition, companies should be capable of moving 
across ordinary country by day at a minimum speed of three miles an hour ; it can 
be done by training. But the use of lorry transport may not always be possible, so 
the ability to march long distances on roads or tracks without loss of efficiency is 
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essential. The Germans did not give up marching before 1870, because they proposed 
to employ rail transport to move their formations to the concentration areas and, 
for. the same reasons, this form of training should not be allowed to lapse even if it 
is often advantageous to use mechanical transport for strategic or tactical moves. 

The question may be asked: ‘‘ What constitutes good Infantry ?’’ To find an 
answer we go back to our Light Division of the Peninsular War who were magnificent 
marchers, quick, agile skirmishers skilled in the use of ground and ready to act on 
their own initiative ; yet, as steady in line of battle as any other units. This example 
has been the inspiration behind much of our Infantry training for sixty years or so, 
though sometimes lost sight of in practice. These qualities are required to-day, as 
is such skill with the rifle as was displayed by the outnumbered British troops in 1914. 
The number of weapons with which Infantry is now armed and the technical ability 
which has to be acquired complicate training, nevertheless, each man ought to be 
first and foremost a sound rifle shot, and so trained in the bayonet that he will be 
confident in his power to get the better of any opponent at close quarters. 

The individual infantryman should be an alert, formidable fighting man, expert 
in his weapons and, as Lord Wavell once remarked, ought to be a combination of 
cat-burglar and poacher. He must, however, be well disciplined though capable of 
initiative in action and, when close control is impossible, determined and able to use 
his rifle to the best advantage instead of trusting to team weapons or supporting 
arms.? 

The wasteful system of welfare and the pampering of the troops which developed 
during the last war are responsible to some extent for the size of the “‘ tail ’’ which is 
now exciting comment. The welfare of the troops is the business of the regimental 
officers and chaplains. Rommel, himself a first-rate infantryman, once remarked : 
“‘ The best form of welfare for the troops is a superlative state of training, for this 
saves unnecessary casualties.” True, but over-simplified, perhaps. No ore knows 
better than the experienced line officer the necessity for looking after one’s troops, 
but we need hard, determined fighting men who do not rely on masses of camp 
followers and entertainers to maintain their morale. Better rations and a quick and 
efficient postal service are worth more than many bun-wagons or fancy clubs. 

Infantry bears the brunt of the battle, the morale of units is, therefore, of vital 
importance. Morale is mainly sustained by discipline, confidence, regimental 
tradition and esprit-de-corps.*, There is no doubt about these things, and everything 
ought to be done to support the regimental officers in this respect, which has not 
always been the case. 

The supporting arms exist to enable the foot-soldier to win the battle. It is 
reasonable to demand, therefore, that Infantry who, in addition to their other 
qualities, have to exercise technical skill under fire and not in a workshop, should 
not be recruited from the leavings of the other arms. 

1 It has been asserted that during the attack on Carentan, 1oth June, 1944, not one 
man in twenty-five voluntarily fired his weapon. At the defence of Bastogne, December, 
1944, only 25 to 30 per cent. used their personal weapons. See United States Infantry 
Journal, October, 1947. 

2 Since this article was written last August casualty lists from Korea have appeared. 
The vaunted “‘ group system ” does not seem to have functioned, for among them are the 
names of men of the K.O.S.B. and Leicestershire Regiment attached Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders ; and, South Staffordshire attached to the Middlesex Regiment. Both 
Battalions appear to have officers of other regiments serving with them, some from outside 
their ‘‘ groups.” 
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CONCLUSION 


It has been shown how the Infantry has suffered at the hands of reformers and 
otbers. We may yet have to pay the price of blunders committed in the past and 
for the ill-informed criticism which has been allowed to pass unchecked. An attempt 
has been made to indicate the need for a high proportion of Infantry under modern 
conditions ; and, within the iimitations of space and general interest, to make some 
suggestions on organization and training. 


The spirit and skills of man are still the most important factor in war. There is 
nothing to show that Ardant du Picq’s much quoted dictum is now disproved, but 
there has been a dangerous tendency in some quarters to place too much reliance 
on material. Some twenty years ago another Frenchman wrote: “ History shows 
that from the moment an army puts its confidence in the number and power of its 
machines it affirms its decadence.”® 


The writer is still an unrepentant “‘ bow and arrow soldier ’’ in that he believes 
that s the end the man with the rifle and bayonet wins the battle—and the war. 





21’ Infanierie Sacrifiée, General A, Boucher. (Reviewed in the Jourwat for May, 
1930.) 
































A NEW MODEL ARMY 
By Major D. G. B. Boyp, R.E. 


TRUCK was standing by the desert road near Fayid. Four soldiers were in 
Ae back waiting. Three of them were British National Service men. They 

were not particularly smart, for their uniforms did not fit well, nor were their 
brasses very clean. But they were passable enough as soldiers. The fourth appeared 
to be a British soldier too. He stood out from the rest, for his cap badge gleamed in 
the sunlight, and his jacket was pressed. In fact he looked like a soldier; and as I 
watched him, my mind harked back to the pre-war days when only Regulars passed 
along the Treaty Road. Yes. He would be a Regular. But I was wrong. He was a 
cook-—a German prisoner—dressed up as a British soldier to go on furlough. 


When the German prisoners were released from duty in Egypt, and were repatri- 
ated to their own Country, the British soldier in the Middle East lost a valuable ally. 
They did not necessarily think as British soldiers do, but they worked hard and 
willingly for them. Many are the tales of their deeds, and of their keenness. They 
were batmen, orderlies, mechanics, tradesmen. When I went to Germany I found 
them working in my unit in the same capacity. Some were attending to the M.T. 
and were the best fitters. Others were carpenters, blacksmiths and electricians. 
They did not join our infantry on patrol, but every British soldier who fought against 
them knows their skill. 


The Potsdam agreement no doubt forbade them to be soldiers, but we see to-day 
a German army in being in Eastern Germany ready to strike a blow for German unity, 
just like the North Koreans did. There is no South Korean Army equivalent to 
impede them. The British and American Armies of Occupation might suffer an 
initial set-back similar to that of the Americans and South Koreans, should a civil 
war in Germany commence. A retreat to the Rhine would be disastrous, for then the 
whole of Germany would be under Communist domination, and we would be presented 
with the spectacle of 80 million Germans united with 180 million Russians, not all of 
them indeed working happily for the Russians, but no doubt a large number. 


This is an event which Western European diplomacy has striven to prevent 
since the rise of Prussia to a great Power. Not only would it assist the Communists 


_ in Europe, which would greatly handicap the Western powers in the short term : it 


could be even worse; for it might lead to the revival of the German army, first under 
Russian tutelage, and later perhaps to a Germany with World power determined to 
revenge her defeats. 


There is one way to avoid the coming storm. Make Germany an ally, as she has 
often striven to be since she became great. Adolf Hitler said in 1933 that the British 
were the best ally available. Let us put his words into practice, despite the political 
difficulties... In times of stress politics should be swept away. The British and German 
Armies have fought side by side more times than they have fought against each other. 
Their combined battle honours ring down the centuries—think of Minden and 
Waterloo. Once our King was Elector of Hanover. 


We could create an organization in the British Zone to-day which could enlist 
Germans into the British army in large numbers. It would provide an outlet for 
their repressed martial feelings, and be an answer to our manpower problems, The 
cooks in Egypt learnt English easily, so there should be no insuperable language 
problem; it would certainly never be greater than in our Indian Army which, through- 
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out the one-and-a-half centuries of its existence, proved itself the finest fighting force 
in Asia. 

Winston Churchill said recently that time is short, nor is it necessarily on our 
side. We should look for trained manpower where we can find it, and equip it from our 
own factories and from America. There is plenty of good material in Western Germany 
which would fight, and plenty of good N.C.O.s who could teach. A German-British 
Army could attempt to hold the Elbe where, if forced to retreat, the nucleus 
organization would be present on which to build a larger army from Western Germans. 
Were it not to exist, there would be no rallying point for the Western Germans, who 
might join the Communist army as the only one available. No doubt objections 
would be raised, and there would be much detail to be argued over. 

Of the possible combinations of a German-British Army, two seem to be the 
more obvious alternatives. The first would be to form German units within the 
frame-work of the existing British Army. The second would be to mix individual 
Germans in existing British units, and expand. 

The second alternative would probably meet with less political objection, for the 
charge could hardly be made that the German army was being reformed. It would 
create less administrative problems, for the existing organization would merely be 
expanded. On the other hand there would be little for the Germans to rally to, since 
there would be no pure German units, with their own particular esprit de corps; 
thus recruiting would suffer in peace-time, and might completely dry up in war. 

No doubt some members of Western Union would be loath to see pure German 
units in being, but if they were cast within the frame-work of British Divisions, such 
objections might be discounted. It is the staff and higher organization of an army in 
the hands of Germans which is a danger, and there is no intention of suggesting the 
creation of any German Headquarters higher than a Brigade. Germans, however, 
might be invited to serve on our own higher staffs, and to attend our Staff Colleges. 


In this way a German-British Army could be evolved, rather on the same lines 
as the former Indian Army. The British would control the higher organization 
throughout. Of the two alternatives, on balance, I prefer the first. 

The immediate danger to-day is not necessarily direct Russian aggression, but 
rather support for her satellites waging conventional war against their neighbours, as 
in Korea. Other danger spots are Yugoslavia menaced by Hungary, Roumania and 
Bulgaria; Greece by Bulgaria; Burma, Tibet, Hong Kong and Indo-China by 
Communist China. But all these states can put up some resistance. on their own, 
and Yugoslavia a great deal. Only in Western Germany is the road open, for the 
Eastern Germans are organized and trained while the Western Germans have no army. 
The strategic consequence of a defeat of Western Germany would be incalculable. 

If we wait the chance will be lost and the combined might of Germany and 
Russia will have to be faced. The situation is critical and time is all-important. A 
small nucleus could save the situation. Resolute leadership is needed, and risks must 
be taken. Procrastination is the herald of a new Dark Age. 
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1st August.—The American 1st Marine Division and 50th Regimental Combat Team 
arrived in Korea as reinforcements. Withdrawals continued in the northern and western 
sectors, while the most menacing North Korean movement was along the South coast 
from Chinju to within 40 miles of Pusan. Jet fighters of the 5th Air Force flew some 
200 sorties in support of Infantry, and light bombers reported destruction of bridges and 
at marshalling yards. 

General MacArthur left Formosa for Tokyo. 

2nd August.—American troops were understood to have counter-attacked and 
recaptured heights East of Chinju, using tanks with strong air support. In the North 
and North-West, Kumchon, Sangju, Hamchang and Andong, all road and rail centres 
were abandoned owing to heavy pressure. Light and medium bombers attacked 
marshalling yards in Seoul. British and American destroyers, with air support, were in 
action against the ports of Mokpo and Yosu, where landing of supplies for North Korean 
Forces was being attempted. 

3vd August.—American Forces continued to contain the North Koreans in hills 
East of Chinju, but it became clear that the whole Allied front in the West had fallen back 
on the general line of the Naktong River, thus shortening the line and covering the 
deployment of reinforcements. Yongdok on the East coast was recaptured by South 
Koreans with the assistance of fire from British warships. The port of Mokpo in the 
South was again shelled by British destroyers and was attacked by aircraft. Air activity 
was generally confined to support of ground troops. 

4th August.—American Forces to the North have now made a uniform withdrawal to 
hill positions across the Naktong River. Some North Koreans were reported to have 
reached the West bank. Heavy fighting took place in the hills East of Chinju where 
American troops drove back a North Korean attempted advance. Carrier-borne aircraft 
bombed localities in North Korea. 

South Africa decided to offer a fighter squadron with ground staff to aid United 
Nations Forces in Korea. 

5th August.—North Korean Forces were reported to have crossed the Naktong River 
at one point. British destroyers bombarded military targets at Inchon. Two additional 
American aircraft carriers arrived in Korean waters. American bombers sank a 10,000 
ton ship in Inchon harbour. 

6th August.—The American 1st Marine Division moved forward to relieve the North 
Korean pressure in the Chinju area. 

7th August.—The North Korean crossing over the Naktong river was reported to 
have been stabilized. American Marines and troops of their 25th Division, supported by 
heavy tanks and artillery, started a counter-offensive East of Chinju and were reported 
to have advanced 3,000 yards on a broad front. 

It was announced that the whole of the American Marine Corps Volunteer Reserve of 
80,000 men is to be mobilized. 

Canada decided to recruit a Canadian Special Army Brigade to carry out Canada’s 
obligations under the United Nations Charter or the North Atlantic Pact. 

8th August.—Further crossings of the Naktong by North Koreans were reported. 
The American counter-attack towards Chinju continued to make slow progress. Fighters 
provided close support to Allied troops and bombers, continued to attack bridges and 
troop concentrations. British, Dutch and South Korean warships were in action off the 
West coast against military targets near Inchon. 

9th August.—A small North Korean Force which slipped through the lines in the 
northern sector advanced in the direction of Pohang. American and South Korean 
counter-attacks drove a number of North Koreans back across the Naktong. In the South, 
the Americans advanced to within seven miles of -Chinju. 
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toth August.—The North Koreans still retained bridgeheads in the bend of the Naktong 
which threatened the rear of the Chinju operation. Enemy pressure against the South 
Koreans in the northern front near Uisong increased. American troops continued their 
advance towards Chinju, and the 1st Marine Brigade, after an advance of 13 miles, 
reached the coast. 

11th August.—Early reports stated that an enemy Force raided the port of Pohang 
and that American troops which had recently arrived, engaged the raiders near the 
railway station. Later it was reported that North Koreans had occupied a large part of the 
port, and that the airfield five miles to the South-East was threatened. The enemy, 
despite counter-attacks, continued to hold a reduced bridgehead just North of Waegwan 
and started to expand it again. In the South, American troops occupied the high ground 
East of Chinju and Marines captured Kosong, 17 miles South-West of Masan. 


It was announced from The Hague that two volunteer units, one of marines and one 
of Army troops would be recruited in the Netherlands for service in Korea. 


12th and 13th August.—Attacks on ‘Pohang airfield were contained but the Allied 
Air Force had to cease operating from it. North Korean Forces in the Waegwan and 
Changnyong areas threatened to carry the Naktong by weight of numbers and suffered 
heavy casualties. 

14th August.—A relieving force of South Koreans were within sight of Pohang 
airfield which was used intermittently by Allied aircraft during the day. A counter-attack 
by American troops on the bridgehead at Changnyong resulted in slight gains, 


15th August.—The situation in the Pohang area seemed to be improving. The town 
was still in enemy hands but reinforcements near Kigye had cut them off from their main 
body, and Allied troops still held the airfield. The enemy broke out of their bridgehead 
near Changnyong, and bitter fighting ensued with heavy casualties on both sides. Between 
Changnyong and Waegwan 1,000 North Koreans crossed the Naktong at Tuksong where 
a smaller force had been wiped out during the previous night. Enemy positions in these 
areas were heavily attacked from the air. A landing party from the American Navy blew 
up a tunnel at Changjon on the East Coast of North Korea. 

16th August.—North Korean troops pushed a new bridgehead across the Naktong 
some 12 miles South-West of Taegu, in the vicinity of Hyonpung. 


A force of 101 Superfortresses dropped 1,000 tons of bombs on an area North-West 
of Waegwan where the North Koreans had their heaviest concentration. Subsequently, 
American patrols reported that the enemy were making defensive preparations, and that 
it seemed that the raid had delayed the expected attack in this area. 


The Danish Government placed a hospital ship, which would be ready by rst 
December, at the disposal of the United Nations for service in Korean waters. 


17th August.—The enemy started an offensive East of the Naktong and North of the 
area bombed by Superfortresses on the 16th. A counter-attack by Americans in the bend 
of the Naktong to the South went well, while their rst Cavalry Division engaged crossings 
in the Waegwan area with success. In the South the main body of American troops 
withdrew up to 27 miles to a new line West of Haman, North-West of the port of Masan. 
Forward troops were left on the eastern banks of the River Nam, East of Chinju. 

18th August.—Pohang was recaptured by the 3rd South Korean Division which, 
having been embarked further North after being cut off, disembarked near the port. The 
enemy were driven back by counter-attacks on the Kunwi-Taegu road, and in the 
Changnyong area where they lost most of the bridgehead. 

The Danish Government placed a motor vessel, leaving Denmark about 2oth 
September, at the disposal of the United Nations for Korean Service. 


19th and 20th August.—During a week-end of heavy fighting, the enemy were halted 
all along the line. A further advance on the East coast restored use of Pohang airfield ; 
the threat to Taegu was contained in the mountains ; and the North Koreans were driven 
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from their bridgehead in the bend of the Naktong, South Korean troops landed on 
Tokchok Island near Inchon and also at Tongyong at the southern end of the peninsula, 
where they inflicted casualties and took twelve 120 mm. guns. The Allied Air Forces 
supported the troops with innumerable sorties, and American bombers dropped some 
800 tons of bombs on key targets in North Korea. 

It was announced on 2oth August, that the British Government had decided to send 
an infantry Force from Hong Kong to Korea’immediately. Replacements for this Force 
were already en route by sea or available in Far East Land Force area. 

21st August.—The front was relatively quiet although the enemy were reported to be 
still massed for a renewed assault from Waegwan. The Allied Air Force was active with 
200 sorties in close support, and bombing of the port and airfield at Seoul, and railway 
yards near Pyongyang. 

The Admiralty stated that a smal] Royal Marine Commando unit was being prepared 
and would be flown to Korea, while the acting Prime Minister of Australia, announced 
that an Australian infantry battalion would be grouped with the two United Kingdom 
battalions (1st Middlesex Regiment and 1st Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders) being 
sent from Hong Kong. 

22nd August.—Enemy attempts to renew their advance on Taegu were repulsed and 
similar efforts in the South made no headway. Decreased enemy fire power indicated that 
the bombing of North Korean lines of communication was having the desired effect. 

The French Government decided to send a battalion to Korea. 

23rd August.—American and South Korean troops repulsed a strong enemy attack 
North of Taegu. Assisted by the Royal Navy and a Canadian destroyer, the South 
Korean Navy retook two islands in the approaches to the port of Inchon. 

The Netherlands Government decided to send 2,000 Dutch infantrymen to Korea in 
the near future. 

24th August.—The enemy suddenly withdrew from the mountain passes North of 
Taegu and seemed to move eastwards, while in the South a division advanced towards 
the Masan line. American and South Korean troops accupied the commanding positions 

relinquished by the North Koreans, reduced pressure in the Waegwan sector enabling 
American patrols to cross to the West bank of the Naktong. Superfortresses dropped 
1,000 lb. bombs on a chemical plant at Konan in North Korea. 

25th August.—Two enemy divisions launched attacks against the South Korean 
line on the Uisong-Yongchon road North-East of Taegu. Superfortresses dropped 600 
tons of bombs North of the 28th Parallel, on industrial targets at Konan. 

The 1st Battalion The Middlesex Regiment and the 1st Battalion The Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders embarked at Hong Kong for Korea. 

26th and 27th August.—During a renewed attack towards Pohang, the enemy captured 
Kigye. Heavy fighting continued twenty miles from Taegu, but the attack was contained. 

28th August.—Enemy forces, in spite of heavy shelling by American Warships, 
reached a point two miles from Pohang, and American reinforcements were moved up to 
assist. Enemy pressure continued astride the road and railway between Uisong and 
Yongchon. 

Recruiting for a volunteer force of 1,000 men for service in Korea commenced in 
Beigium. , 
29th August.—The enemy entered the town of Pohang but were driven out by South 
Koreans supported by American aircraft. The recapture of Kigye was reported, resulting 
from a counter-attack, but subsequently confused fighting occurred in this area, 

The British contingent of two battalions from Hong Kong disembarked in Korea. 

30th August.—Enemy pressure increased along the mountainous perimeter, especially 
in the North-East. 
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31st August.—United Nations troops defending Pohang advanced nearly a mile and 
halted the enemy, but further West North Koreans made a slight advance South of 
Uihung. South Koreans repulsed renewed attacks round Kigye. 


1st September.—Enemy pressure in the Pohang area eased considerably. North 
Koreans crossed the Naktong at many points South of Tuksong and, after heavy attacks 
along a wide front, gained ground in the Changnyong area. In the Masan sector, after 
considerable fighting, Haman was captured and recaptured and the American 25th 
Division held firm. Heavy casualties were inflicted on the attackers during the day, 
especially by Allied fighters and bombers operating in close support. 


2nd and 3vd Sepiember.—North Korean attacks all along the front from the North 
of Pohang to the Masan area in the South were contained, although in the Kigye area the 
invaders drove South Korean troops back before they were stopped. Superfortresses 
dropped 400 tons of bombs on supply centres immediately behind the enemy lines, while 
fighters and light bombers of the 5th Air Force and carrier-based and Marine aircraft 
maintained close support of Allied ground troops. 

The Greek Government announced its willingness to send an Infantry Brigade to 
Korea. 

4th September.—The enemy renewed their attacks in three widely separated areas. 
The main attack was in the North where they were reported to have penetrated the out- 
skirts of Kyongju after a thrust from the Kigye area. In the North-West several attempts 
to cross the Naktong were repulsed by the American 1st Cavalry Division, and in the 
South attacks round Tongyong were successfully dealt with by South Korean Marines 
assisted by fire from United States warships. 

5th September.—Pressure continued by the enemy in the North in the Kyongju- 
Yongchon area, and they were still advancing but more slowly in the face of counter- 
attacks. Rain and fog reduced Allied air support. Elsewhere along the front some 
advances were made by American troops. Troops of the British contingent were reported 
as having been under fire. 

A body was identified as that of a Russian officer member of the crew of a bomber 
shot down into the sea by a United Nations fighter patrol on 4th September. 


6th September.—Pohang was captured by the enemy after heavy fighting, and the 
airfield South of the town came under shell fire. 

On the northern front the North Koreans pushed along the coast and inland towards 
Taegu, using the heaviest concentration of tanks yet encountered, until blocked by South 
Korean troops and American reserves. American casualties up to rst September were 
reported as 8,863, of which 599 were killed, 5,366 wounded of which 83 died later, and 
2,898 missing. 

7th September.—The airfield near Pohang was evacuated by the Allies, but the enemy 
were prevented from reaching it. The North Koreans were still held up successfully in 
the North and Taegu remained safe. On the West the British element was engaged in 
repelling an attack which developed during the night of 6th/7th September. In the 
South the American 25th Division withstood a heavy attack 35 miles West of Pusan. 

8th September.—North Korean penetration across the Yongchon—Kyongju road 
restricted supply arrangements from Pusan ; Kyongju was still held by United Nations 
troops, and Yongchon was stated to have been retaken by South Koreans. Taegu and its 
airfield came within artillery range from North and West, but the shortened Allied line 
made the town more secure against ground attack. 

oth and 10th September.—In the North-East the South Koreans continued an advance 
in the vicinity of Yongchon. In the Teagu {area the enemy were preparing fresh attacks 
from the North and North-West and, after nightfall on 10th September, launched fresh 
attacks against the northern approaches to the town, after a fairly heavy barrage, but 
made little progress. South-West of Teagu the North Koreans were reported to have 
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crossed the Naktong in large numbers near Hyonpung. In the South the enemy captured 

3attle mountain, which overlooks the Pusan road from West of Masan. The weather 
which had been hampering air operations, cleared sufficiently for 317 sorties to be made 
two thirds of which were in direct support of ground troops ; Superfortresses bombed the 


Chosan Explosives Manufacturing Company’s plant at Haeju. 

11th September.—United Nations troops counter-attacked along the line from Pohang 
to Yongchon and made considerable advances against slight resistance. On the western 
front the enemy made several attacks which were beaten off. 


12th Septembery.—American and South Korean troops made substantial gains in their 
counter-attacks between Pohang and Yongchon. Near Pohang, 3,000 North Koreans 
were cut off in a valley. The American 1st Cavalry Division recaptured a hill North of 
Taegu. On the Naktong the enemy continued to build up the bridgehead near Hyonpung 
but efforts to break out were stopped. Superfortresses bombed an arsenal 10 miles North 
of Pyongyang in North Korea and also railway lines, bridges and tunnels, while fighter- 
bombers were active along the battle front. American and British warships shelled the 
Inchon area. 

13th September.—South Korean troops continued their advance in the central North 
front. Little action was reported elsewhere. Inchon area was again bombarded by 
Allied warships. 

14th September.—Troops of the United States 10th Army Corps and elements of the 
1st Marine Division landed at Inchon, the port of Seoul, in a major United Nations 
counter-offensive. The fleet that protected the landings and put troops ashore contained 
262 ships ; of these 194 were American, 12 were British, 3 Canadian, 2 Australian, 2 New 
Zealand, 1 French and 1 Dutch; thirty-two others were United States ships leased to 
Japan ; the remainder were South Korean. Simultaneously South Korean Commandos 
made three landings on the East coast, at Yongdok, Changsa and at a point only two 
miles North of Pohang. 

In the Yongchon area the South Korean 8th Division advanced slightly and, on their 
right, their Capital and 3rd Divisions strengthened their positions on the Pohang-Angang 
road. 

15th, 16th and 17th September.—Kimpo airfield, 15 miles North-West of Seoul was 
captured by American troops on 17th September, and elements of United Nations Forces 
reached the West bank of the Han River in their advance on Seoul. The American 2nd 
Division reached the Naktong River on a 12 mile front. Eighty Superfortresses bombed 
industrial targets at Pyongyang and dock facilities at Wonsan. 

18th September.—United States Marines from Kimpo airfield crossed the Han River 
and took a hill from which Soeul could be shelled. Kimpo airfield was made serviceable 
and Marine aircraft landed there. A Marine column advancing from Inchon captured a 
hill ro miles South-West of Seoul and advanced through Yongdungpo to the Han River 
at a point less than two miles from Seoul. Troops of the American 7th Infantry Division 
landed at Inchon. A detachment of British Royal Marine Commandos also landed at 
Inchon and moved forward. The American 2nd Division established two bridgeheads on 
the West bank of the Naktong, one 10 miles West of Taegu and one West of Changyong 
where troops had waded across on the 17th. Superfortresses dropped 1,600 bombs on 
enemy positions West of Taegu, and the Air Force was active during the day both over 
the Inchon-Seoul area and in the South. 

19th September.—Air Force Skymasters started an air lift of troops and cargo to 
Kimpo airfield. South Koreans on the East coast re-entered the port of Pohang. Troops 
of the American 24th Division crossed the Naktong about 4 miles West of Waegwan and 
made another crossing just South of this point. Waegwan was captured by an independent 
combat force which followed the enemy along the Kumchon road. A Filipino force of 
about 1200 men landed at a South-Eastern Korean port. Superfortresses continued to 
bomb enemy supply sources, including the Kan arsenal and the Konan chemical works, 
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20th September.—American Marines who crossed the Han River 8 miles North-West 
of Seoul cut the road to Pyongyang, the North Korean capital, and advanced into the 
outskirts of Seoul. The crossing of the Han River was supported by fire from warships off 
Inchon. On the South-East of Seoul, American and South Korean troops prepared to 
block the road to Suwon. 

On the East coast South Korean Marines established a beach-head at Samchok, 
nearly opposite Seoul, where they made an unreported landing. On the southern front 
the North Koreans were reported to be carrying out a slow planned withdrawal offering 
determined resistance, especially in the Waegwan area. The South Korean 1st Division 
was close to the Kuni area, and the American 24th Division, securely established on the 
West bank of the Naktong where bridging units had arrived, advanced northwards. 


21st September.—Marines advancing on Seoul from the South-West, after repelling 
enemy attacks, took the municipal airport at Kyongsong and forward units reached the 
banks of the Han River. Infantry of the 7th American Division re-inforced hill positions 
South-East of Seoul commanding the road to Suwon. 


On the southern front the South Korean 8th Division reached a point 20 miles North 
of Yongchon. A number of North Koreans surrendered North-East of Waegwan, where 
they were trapped between the South Korean 1st Division and the American 1st Cavalry 
Division. The American 24th Division took a hill overlooking a tunnel on the road to 
Kumchon, having captured tanks, guns and other weapons during its advance. British 
troops advanced 5 miles from the Naktong bridgehead. The American 2nd Division 
beyond the Naktong, advanced towards Hyopchon. In the far South the American 25th 
Division made slow progress and repelled a counter-attack North-West of Haman. 


United Nations aircraft carried out numerous attacks along the approaches to Seoul 
and on the southern front, while Superfortresses bombed barracks and troops outside 
Pyongyang and railway yards at Sariwon on the main line to Seoul from the North, 
bridges on that line, and highways. 


22nd September.—United States and South Korean Marines met with considerable 
resistance during their attempts to penetrate the centre of Seoul from the North-West 
and East of the Han River, and those advancing through Yongdungpo West of the river 
experienced similar opposition. Troops of the American 7th Infantry Division entered 
Suwon, South of Seoul, and captured the airfield. 


On the southern front, South Koreans reached heights overlooking Hunghae. The 
South Korean 1st Division advanced 6 miles to the Naktong near Sonsan, and the American 
1st Cavalry Division advanced almost to the Naktong at a point South-East of Sangju. 
British troops, while relieving elements of the American 24th Division, were heavily 
engaged 7 miles West of the Naktong. The American 2nd Division advanced 6 miles 
West of the river on the road to Hyopchon, they also reached Sinban 8 miles South-East. 
Their 25th Division, further South, were close to Chinju. 


23rd and 24th September.—The American 1st Marine Regiment, having crossed the 
Han River South-West of Seoul and taken a hill, entered the southern sector of the City 
and linked with the 5th Marine Regiment on their left, which had previously entered the 
western suburbs. Some 2,400 paratroops landed at Kimpo airfield and reinforced the 
attack from the West, and South Korean Marines disembarked at Inchon to assist the 
advance from the South-West. South-East of Seoul the American 7th Infantry Division, 
advancing from Suwon, captured Osan. The 1st Cavalry Division in the South avdanced 
into Hamchang, Poun and the outskirts of Kumchon in their endeavour to link with the 
7th Infantry Division. 

Elsewhere, South Korean Divisions occupied Chongha near the East coast and Tosung 
inland, and their 1st Division patrols reached Kunwi; the American 24th Division with 
the British captured Kumchon and advanced towards Songju ; the American 2nd Division 
advanced towards Hyopchon, and their 25th Division reached the outskirts of Chinju. 
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25th September.—In the Seoul area troops of the American 7th Infantry Division 
crossed the Han River South-East of the town and captured South Mountain between the 
town and the river. An armoured patrol of the American 1st Cavalry Division entered 
Chongju thus reducing the distance between the southern and northern fronts to forty 
miles. 

The South Korean 3rd Division captured Yongdok on the East coast and advanced 
beyond the town; their 8th Division entered Andong and patrols of the 6th Division 
teach Yechon. The American 24th Division with the British 27th Brigade encountered 
strong opposition just East of Kumchon; their 2nd Division captured Hypochon and 
advanced towards Kochang, and further South fighting continued in Chinju. 


26th September.—Seoul was recaptured by United Nations Forces. The bulk of the 
enemy garrison fled in disorder to the North, and only some scattered groups remained in 
the city. The decisive factor appears to have been the advance into the town of the 
American 7th Infantry Division and the South Korean 17th Regiment from the South. 
American troops of the 7th Infantry Division linked up with tanks of their 1st Cavalry 
Division, advancing from the southern front, between Suwon and Osan—thus isolating 
the North Korean divisions in the South. 

27th September.—In Seoul pockets of enemy still resisting were mopped up and 
North-West of the town a retreating enemy column was ambushed by a United States 
regiment. 

Elsewhere, the American 24th Division was within six miles of Taejon, while the 
British 27th Brigade encountered strong resistance in the Songju area South-West of 
Waegwan ; the American 2nd Division took ground fifteen miles North of Chonju and 
West of Hyonpung, and their 25th Division’s advance North-West and South-West from 
Chinju was slowed up by enemy and poor visibility. Superfortresses and B.26 bombers 
attacked railways, highways and avenues of retreat in North Korea. Bridging material 
for the Han River arrived by air. 


28th September.—American troops were twenty miles North of Seoul, about ten miles 
from the 38th Parallel. On the East coast South Korean troops were sixty miles North of 
Pohang. Taejon was captured by the American 24th Division, American troops neared 
Chonju, and Namson and Hadong were taken by their 25th Division. Fighter-bombers 
attacked enemy troops retreating from Seoul and, further North, Superfortresses bombed 
bridges and highways. 

General MacArthur and Dr. Syngman Rhee—President of the Republic of Korea 
(South Korea), together made a formal entry into Seoul by road from Kimpo airfield. 

The 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, landed at Pusan and moved up 
country to join the 27th Brigade. 

29th September—On the East coast South Korean troops approached the 38th 
Parallel South of Yangyang, where enemy troops endeavoured to make a stand. Orders 
were issued by the Allied Command that the advance would halt at the 38th Parallel for 
re-grouping. United States casualties up to 22nd September, were 17,220; 2,441 dead, 
10,820 wounded and 3,959 missing ; of the total 16,087 were from the Army, 44 from the 
Navy, 951 from the Marines and 138 from the Air Force. 

30th September, 1st October.—General MacArthur broadcast a demand for the 
surrender of the North Korean Forces, addressed to their C.-in-C. 

Elements of the 3rd South Korean Division crossed the 38th Parallel at 11.45 a.m. 
on ist October, near Yangyang on the East coast. The American 1st Marine Division 
advanced North of Seoul against Uijongbu meeting stiff opposition ; their 25th Division 
captured the port of Kunsan and, joining with their 2nd Division, took Kangyong N orth- 
East of Kunsan. ‘ 

The 1st Battalion, The Royal Ulster Rifles, sailed from Liverpool for Korea on 1st 
October. 
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2nd Octobery.—The South Korean 3rd Division advanced nearly thirty miles along the 
East coast North of the 38th Parallel, having captured Yangyang and Kansong en route. 
Their 6th Division was reported to be on the border further inland. American Marines 
close to Uijongbu were eighteen miles South of the Parallel; they also cleared the Kimpo 
peninsula North-West of Seoul. Elsewhere American troops forced an enemy rearguard 
to withdraw from Chechon, and their 7th Infantry Division took Ichon on the road from 
Seoul to Changju. South Korean Marines captured the port of Mokpo in South-West 
Korea. Superfortresses bombing military targets at Pyongyang reported intense anti- 
aircraft fire. Millions of leaflets were dropped over North Korea bearing General 
MacArthur’s ultimatum. 

The 1st Battalion, The Gloucestershire Regiment, with the 55th Independent 
Squadron, R.E. and a small group of technicians of the R.A.O.C. and R.E.M.E., forming 
the 44th Forward Delivery Group, R.A.C., left Southampton for Korea. 

3rd October.—Troops of the South Korean 3rd Division advanced to Kosong fifty miles 
North of the 38th Parallel. The American Air Force continued attacks up to a point 
thirty miles South of the Manchurian border. 

4th Octobey.—Units of the South Korean 3rd Division advanced ten miles North of 
Kosong, and their Capital Division was said to be also across the 38th Parallel. American 
aircraft continued the bombing of enemy anti-aircraft positions, supply dumps, troop 
concentrations and communications ahead of the South Korean advance to the North. 

The American 3rd Division was reported to have arrived in the Far East. 


5th October.—Advanced elements of the South Korean 3rd Division took the town of 
Changjon on the East coast, after some opposition. Their Capital Division engaged an 
enemy force in the hills inland halfway between Yangyang and Kosong. The British 
Commonwealth 27th Brigade was moved by air to a concentration area South of the 38th 
Parallel. 

The minesweeper ‘‘ Magpie ’’ struck a mine off the East coast of Korea, thirty miles 
North of Pohang, and sank. Twenty-one of the crew were missing. 

It was reported from Washington that American casualties in Korea up to 29th 
September, excluding those not notified to families, were 20,756. 

6th Octobery.—Elements of the South Korean 3rd Division reached a point near 
Tongchon, 75 miles North of the 38th parallel, after breaking down an enemy rearguard 
defence at Changjon. Their Capital Division with some elements of the 6th, occupied Inje 
and neighbouring towns North of the border, while their 6th Division having captured 
Chunchon, pushed on and probably crossed the border. In the West concentrations of 
British, Australian, American and South Korean troops were taking place South of the 
38th parallel. 

7th October.—The United Nations General Assembly agreed that the whole of Korea 
should be occupied by United Nations Forces. 

Four South Korean Divisions were reported to be North of the 38th parallel, their 
3rd Division being only 20 miles from the important port of Wonsan. 


8th October.—Troops of the American 1st Cavalry Division crossed the 38th parallel 
into North Korea opposite Kaesong which they had recently occupied. Elsewhere the 
South Korean 3rd Division reached the outskirts of the port of Wonsan; their Capital 
Division pushed ahead to Mundung about 20 miles North of the parallel; their 6th 
Division, after capturing Hwachon, encountered stiff resistance ; while their 8th Division 
advancing on the American right, ran into stiff opposition near Chongong. Strong air 
support was given in all these operations and Superfortresses and B.26’s attacked targets 
over a wide area between Wonsan and Pyongyang. 

oth Octobery.—The South Korean 2nd Division met determined resistance near 
Hwachon, and their 8th Division captured Chongong. The American 1st Cavalry Division 
as vanguard of I Corps encountered stiff resistance in the vicinity of Songhyon. 
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1oth Octobev.—The port of Wonsan was entered by the South Korean 3rd Division. 
Elsewhere only slight advances were made. 

11th Octobey.—The South Korean 3rd Division cleared Wonsan, and the airfield there 
was brought into use by American fighter-bombers. To the West of Wonsan South Korean 
3rd and Capital Divisions mopped up scattered bands and pushed patrols forward North 
and West; in thecentre their 8th Division captured Chorwon. The American 1st Cavalry 
Division’s right was some 12 miles North of the Parallel, while on the left they were four 
miles South of Kumchon. The British Commonwealth 27th Brigade on the left of the 
Americans was reported to be ten miles North of the Parallel. 

British, Canadian, Australian and American warships bombarded Chongjin, a port 
and air base on the East coast of North Korea, fifty miles from the northern boundary. 


American casualties in Korea up to 6th October totalled 24,163, including 3,614 
deaths, in accordance with a report from the United States Defence Department. 


President Truman left the United States by air for a Conference with General 
MacArthur in the Pacific. 

The 1st Battalion, The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, with contingents from the 
R.A., R.A.O.C., and R.A.P.C. left Southampton for Korea. 


12th October.—The South Korean 3rd and Capital Divisions were reported to be 
moving westwards from Wonsan; their 6th and 8th Divisions advanced further in the 
centre; and their rst Division crossed the 38th parallel. The American 1st Cavalry 
Division with the British and Australian 27th Brigade continued their advance towards 
Kumchon. 

The minesweepers “‘ Pirate ’’ and “‘ Pledge ”’ struck mines off the West coast of Korea 
and both sank, one man being killed and twelve reported missing. 

13th October.—Bombardment of ports on the East Coast of North Korea by warships 
continued. South Korean troops advanced three miles to the North of Wonsan. A 
column of American troops moved up to the West of the Kaesong-Kumchon road 
and secured a bridge eight miles North of Kumchon. Superfortresses and B.26 bombers 
attacked military targets over a wide area in North Korea, and fighters and fighter— 
bombers dealt with enemy troops, gun positions, vehicles and rolling stock. 

14th October.—Advancing westwards from the Wonsan area, South Korean troops 
reached a point 48 miles from Pyongyang while the American tst Cavalry Division with 
the British and Australian 27th Brigade captured Kumchon. Royal Marine Commandos, 
during raids on the North-East coast, blew up a railway tunnel, cutting an important 
supply line to the South. 

15th Octobery.—The South Korean 3rd and Capital Divisions, advancing in two 
directions, captured Yonghung 25 miles North of Wonsan and pushed in westwards in the 
general direction of Pyongyang ; their 6th Division took Tongyang and their rst and 8th 
Divisions captured Koksan. The American 1st Cavalry Division, advancing 8 miles 
entered Nanchonjom, while the British and Australian 27th Brigade dealt with enemy 
troops trapped round Kumchon. 

President Truman met General MacArthur on Wake Island in the Pacific, where 
a conference was held. 

16th October.—In the Wonsan area the South Korean 3rd Division completed a wide 
defensive perimeter about the port, while their 1st Division reached Suan, 36 miles from 
Pyongyang. The American rst Cavalry Division with the 27th British Commonwealth 
Brigade in reserve, occupied a village on the main road about 42 miles from the capital. 


17th October —South Korean troops captured the East coast towns of Hamhung and 
Hungnam. On the West, their rst Division was less than 12 miles from Pyongyang. The 
American 1st Cavalry Division, by-passing Sariwon, advanced to within twenty miles of 
the capital, while the British Commonwealth 27th Brigade captured Sariwon. 
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18th Octobey.—-On the East coast South Korean troops continued their advance to 
within 100 miles of the Manchurian border. In the Pyongyang area the South Korean rst 
Division captured the airfield outside the city, while American troops were within seven 
miles of the town and still advancing. 

A contingent of Turkish troops arrived at Pusan. A naval report stated that so far 
206 mines had been destroyed in Korean waters. 

19th October.—The South Korean tst Division from the South-East, and the American 
1st Cavalry Division from the South entered Pyongyang, the capital of North Korea. 


20th October.—Pyongyang was abandoned by North Korean troops. The American 
187th Airborne Regiment of the 11th Airborne Division were dropped by parachute at 
Sunchon and Sukchon, some 20-25 miles North of the capital. The American 24th 
Division, in operations near Chinnampo, captured 5,600 prisoners. 

21st and 22nd October.—South Korean troops reached Sinpo on the East Coast. A 
further airborne contingent was dropped in the Sunchon-Sukchon area on the 21st. The 
South Korean 6th and 8th Divisions moved up close to Sunchon. The American Ist 
Cavalry Division joined with the airborne force which was dropped at Sukchon on the 
20th. American troops captured the port of Chinnampo. 

23rd October.—In the East, the South Korean Capital Division advanced to within 
65 miles of the frontier, while in the centre their troops were just North of Huichon. 
Anju was captured by South Koreans in the West, and the British and Australian 27th 
Brigade crossed the Chongchon River North-West of Sinanju. 

24th October.—The general advance of United Nations forces continued. South 
Korean troops were 35 miles and the British Commonwealth Brigade 60 miles from the 
Manchurian border. 


25th October—Marines of the 1st American Marine Division landed at Wonsan. 
South Korean troops were reported to be 20 miles North-West of Huichon. The British 
and Australian 27th Brigade and the American 24th Division reached Pakchon on 
the West coastal road leading to Sinanju. 


26th October.—A regiment of the South Korean 6th Division entered Chosan, and 
patrols advanced three miles to the Yalu river, the boundary between Korea and 
Manchuria. 


27th October.—American and South Korean troops attacked a strong enemy raiding 
force 30 miles South of Wonsan. The South Korean 1st Division repelled an attack by a 
by-passed enemy force 50 miles South of Chosan. The British Commonwealth 27th 
Brigade and the American 24th Division continued their advance in the West against 
stiff resistance. 


29th October.—The American 7th Infantry Division landed at Iwon on the East 
Coast, 75 miles from the border. The South Korean Capital Division entered Songijin, 
and their 6th and 1st Divisions made contact with the advanced force at Chosan. The 
Lritish Commonwealth 27th Brigade reached Chongju. 


30th October.—North Koreans, reported to be assisted by a Chinese Regiment, 
counter-attacked in strength South of Changjin in the general direction of Hamhung. 
Further West the South Korean 6th Division was counter-attacked by some 10,000 enemy 
troops said to include some Chinese, and the regiment which had occupied Chosan fell 
back 30 miles, the 6th Division forming a line with the 8th. On their left the American 
24th Division advanced further towards the frontier. 

31st October.—The enemy counter-attack directed towards Hamhung seemed to have 
been held by South Koreans about to be reinforced by American Marines. The South 
Korean 8th Division facing the second counter-attack received assistance from their 1st 
Division. The American 24th Division, with the British Commonwealth 27th Brigade 
which captured Chongju, were closer to Sinuiju, 























THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION? 


By A. K. CHESTERTON, M.C. 
THE WAR IN KOREA 
POSSIBLE EFFECT ON FUTURE SOVIET ACTIONS 
HE view is still expressed by many commentators in Britain and the 
f United States that the defeat of the North Korean invasion has shown the 
Communist world that aggression does not pay. It is, perhaps, a little naive. 
The North Korean leadership, battered and bruised and with no gains to offset its 
losses, may have reason to harbour such a thought, but the dynamic of Communism 
is not likely to become run down because of a reverse on one remote frontier. 
Moscow is no doubt busy drawing military conclusions from the debacle in South 
Korea, and upon those conclusions may be based new political tactics. There is 
no ground for supposing that the grand strategy will be changed. The formidable 
Chinese intervention in the North suggests anything but a mood of penitence. 

What has probably made the deepest impression upon Moscow is the devastating 
effect of the petrol-bomb, which melts a tank with a direct hit and kills its crew with 
a near-miss. Had the Soviet intention been to supply its satellites with armour in 
the hope that, one by one, they would be able to secure swift decisions against weaker 
neighbours, that intention almost certainly will have been abandoned. Except in a 
general war, when the Soviet air force would be fully utilized, it seems probable that, 
in future, adventures dependent upon modern armaments will be discouraged, and 
those only undertaken in which the terrain is so vast that it gives man-power the 
advantage over machine-power. The Manchurian frontier region is better suited 
to such operations than was the Korean “ waist.” 

CHINA’S REACTIONS 

The political results of the devastation caused by the petrol-bomb may already 
be profoundly important. At the beginning of the year Mao Tse-tung declared 
Formosa to be among the territories which he would “ liberate ” in the forthcoming 
twelve months, and preparations to this end were undoubtedly made. The obvious 
time to carry out this threat would have been when the maximum number of 
American divisions had been committed to battle in Korea. That it was not then 
launched may well have been because the American air force had proved its capacity 
to turn any restricted area of operations into a shambles. The same considerations 
perhaps shaped the course of events in Korea. 

As the troops of the United Nations were preparing to cross Parallel 38 Chou 
En-Lai, the Chinese Prime Minister, announced that China could not tolerate any 
interference in the affairs of her neighbours, but this promise to take action on 
behalf of Northern Korea was delayed until the United Nations forces reached the 
mountain ranges where they would be deployed on a wider front, with less opportunity 
for effective air action, and where the Chinese would be able to assemble immediate 
reinforcements in a “ neutral” area. At the time of writing there is no evidence 
that Mao’s commanders are anxious to expose the morale of their troops to the newest 
form of air attack in a region which makes dispersal difficult. : 

It would not be surprising to find the belligerency of China confined to channels 
where the prestige of its Government is unlikely to suffer—channels such as limited 
intervention in Korea, aid to the rebel forces in Indo-China and Malaya, and 
a campaign to “ liberate ” Tibet, where the Western Powers, even had they the will, 
would lack the means of effective intervention without an effort out of all proportion 
to anv possible advantage. 


2 As deduced from events up to 30th November. 
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A COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES OF EFFORT 


If the Chinese action be limited in objective of militarily contained, the discourage- 
ment which Russia will have encountered, in subjecting North Korea to a formal 
military enterprise that incurred Western intervention, may be accounted at least a 
temporary gain to the United Nations and World peace. There are, however, entries to 
be made on-the debit side of the Western ledger. The speed and efficiency which the 
United States showed in grappling with the Korean problem should not be allowed 
to disguise the fact that the measures involved, and will long continue to involve, 
great exertions and a large expenditure of treasure, while the Soviet Union is called 
upon for no comparable effort—or, indeed, for any effort beyond its initial arming 
of the North Koreans. 


The same thing happened on a smaller scale when they attempted their 
coup d’etat in Greece. Britain defeated the original attempt and the United States 
maintained the Greek Government forces in the subsequent civil war, whereas Russia 
farmed out the responsibility for helping the rebels among her Balkan satellites. 
So, in the Berlin airlift, the United States and Britain were obliged to undertake a 
prodigious enterprise, with a huge expenditure of time, petrol and technical skill, 
while Russia had no task more formidable than to dislocate the railway line and 
forbid traffic on the roads. From first to last she has been able to force the West to 
use up energy and resources while conserving her own. Moreover, during the Korean 
campaign Russia has acquired a knowledge of at least some modern Western 
methods, but has been under no necessity to reveal to the West her own secrets. 


That the United Nations advance in Korea would lead to a diminution of 
Communist vigour in Indo China and Malaya, as several commentators supposed, 
is a theme now seen to have derived from a victory of jubilation over judgment. 
The Communist leadership may give the impression on the broader international 
front of adopting a more conciliatory tone, but it would be unrealistic to suppose 
that this is anything more than incidental music to drown the noise of the scene- 
shifting while the stage is being set for the next phase. There ought to be no doubt 
in any responsible mind that Communism’s grand strategical aim is to wear out 
Western energies in coping with an unending succession of “incidents ’’ and thus 
bring nearer the day when Capitalism, in fulfilment of the Marxist doctrine, 
succumbs to its own ‘‘ contradictions.”’ Korea, instead of making the Soviet Union 
falter, is quite likely to have given impetus to its will to succeed, if not by the same 
methods. It now seems certain that even in Korea the United Nations will be faced 
with a war of attrition which must last throughout at least one Siberian Winter, 
and which their opponents with bases secure on the Manchurian side of the frontier, 


might be able to wage indefinitely. 
WESTERN ADVANTAGES—AND DANGERS 


What of the Western Powers? Will they secure from the ending of the war— 
when does it end—any but short-term advantages ? The answer seems to be: “‘ From 
the ending of the war, no—from its beginning, yes.’’ Korea provided an admirable peg 
upon which to hang the Western rearmament programme. By assuming that aggres- 
sion immediately to the South of Parallel 38 was directed against democracy, the 
West was bound to depict the North Korean invasion as a possible first assault wave 
in a hot war destined—unless stern measures were taken—to engulf all mankind. The 
assumption may have been correct. In any case, with Communism on the march 
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throughout Asia and in a position to send threatening noises across the River Elbe, 
in the very heart of Europe, it would have been culpable negligence had the West 
remained content with a military apparatus incapable of resisting the possible 
extension, whether temporary or permanent, of the Russian Empire to the Atlantic 
coast. Had the invasion of South Korea not enabled the Western peoples to be 
psychologically prepared for an exacting rearmament programme, resistance to the 
invaders on the remote Asian periphery might have been worse than futile. 


Closer military and economic co-operation between the Western nations has also 
been expedited as a result of the Korean episode, which illustrates so well the dangers 
inherent in the present international situation. In as far as the concerting of defence 
measures hinges upon voluntary co-operation, with safeguards for national values 
and traditions, it is to be welcomed, but where it goes further, robbing nations of 
their power of independent action—that is to say, of their sovereignty—it may prove 
a danger second only to the danger of Communism. The more the peoples of the 
West are divorced from their own distinctive national soil, the weaker must their 
spirit become, and the more acclimatizcd their minds to accept the kind of inter- 
nationalist values upon which Communism thrives. 


FRANCE AND GERMAN REARMAMENT 


The factor causing most disagreement between the Western Powers continues 
to be the French attitude towards German rearmament. It bedevils every attempt 
to achieve a common policy for Atlantic defence. The French Government has now 
propounded a compromise solution whereby German troops could be mixed with 
other formations in a “‘ European Army,” but in a cosmopolitan milieu that would not 
allow them to develop their own corporate spirit. Although the French neurosis, 
which the very word “ German” tends to aggravate, calls for understanding and 
sympathy, it cannot be said that an attitude of this kind offers any basis for a Franco- 
German rapprochement. There has to be taken into account the psychological make- 
up of the German people no less than that of the French. It would be better to 
forego German participation in defence than to provide for it on terms that could 
only be a constant source of humiliation to a proud and martial race. There always 
comes a time when the prudent course is to take one’s foot off the neck of a defeated 
enemy, help him to his feet, dust his clothes and restore his amour propre. It was 
the failure to do this in the twenties that made Hitler’s emergence inevitable. 


Were there to be war between West and East, the Germans would not respond 
well to the mistrust of their Allies. Nothing could be more foolish than to expect 
men to be willing to die in defence of their own inferiority of status. In these 
circumstances, their temptation would be to seek accommodation with an enemy 
who offered an equal partnership in arms. Even in peace-time any arrangement 
inimical to German pride would lead to constant friction between the component 
parts of the “integrated” force. Morale would turn septic, leaving no national 
element unaffected. It was reassuring to hear Mr. Bevin’s blunt statement that the 
British Government would not second our own troops for service in a set up of that 
kind. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN CHOICE 

Should the French leadership be unwilling or unable to make further concessions 

to the Anglo-American view that Germany, subject to certain safeguards, must be 


allowed a fuller share of responsibility for European defence, Washington and 
London may soon be forced to reach a very important decision. They will have to 
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assess the relative military value of Germany and France and decide whether the 
common interest will best be served by bowing to French opinion or setting it aside. 
That choice would provide a pointer to the reality or otherwise of the Russian military 
menace, or at least to itsimminence. Should France be upheld then it will be obvious 
that the decision has been made for political rather than for military reasons, The 
rational deduction would be that a war of aggression launched by Russia is not 
considered imminent. Conversely, the decision to build up strong German land- 
forces under German sovereignty would suggest that the Russian danger is held to 
be both real and immediate. 

Were French thought on this subject free from aberration, it would take into 
account the fact that the absence of the Luftwaffe provides a much better guarantee 
of Germany’s good behaviour than would be the employment of her soldiers as camp- 
followers or as combatants trusted with arms only when wedged between contingents 
from other Countries. The problem is not so much whether German formations are 
to be permitted at regimental or divisional strength as whether or not they shall 
be treated as ticket-of-leave men who have to be kept, as it were, under the vigilant 
eye of French, Belgian, Dutch and Italian military police. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


A five-point plan for setting up an integrated European Defence Force under a 
Supreme Commander was announced in New York on 26th September, by the North 
Atlantic Council. 

Because of the sustained objections of the French Government the Council was unable 
to go as far as was hoped on the inclusion of a German military contingent, but was in 
agreement that Germany should be “ enabled to contribute ” to Western defence. 

It was agreed :— 

(1) that the integrated Force will be organized under the North Atlantic Council; 
(2) that it will be under a Supreme Commander with wide delegated authority 
for the training of National Contingents as an effective Force in peace as well as in 
war; 
(3) that the Supreme Commander will be supported by an international staff 
representing all contributing nations ; 
(4) that pending the appointment of the Commander there shall be a Chief of 
Staff with responsibility for training and organization ; and 
(5) that the Standing Group of the North Atlantic Treaty—that is, Britain, the 

United States and France, will be responsible for higher strategic direction. 

It was further agreed that all available manpower and productive resources should 
be fully employed in the defence of Western Europe, and early decisions are sought from 
Governments concerning the allocation of Forces. 

The complete technical aspects of the plan for integrated Forces were referred to 
the Defence Ministers of the Council, whose meeting in Washington was delayed until 
28th October, to allow Governments more time for discussion. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
THREE-YEAR DEFENCE PLAN 


A three-year British Defence Plan, involving an increase of defence expenditure to 
a total of £3,400,000,000 over the period, was announced in London on 3rd August, when 
the text of a British memorandum was published which had been handed on the previous 
day to the United States Ambassador, Mr. Lewis Douglas, for transmission to Washing- 
ton. The memorandum, which was in reply to a United States inquiry of 26th July, 
pointed out that it would be impossible to carry out the full programme without substantial 
assistance from the United States, in addition to the completion of the E.R.P. The 
British decision was warmly welcomed in Washington. 

NEW DEFENCE PROGRAMME 


Tue Prime Minister’s STATEMENT.—During a three-day debate from 12th to 14th 
September, on the Government’s new defence policy the Prime Minister, opening the 
debate, moved a resolution expressing approval of the Government’s White Papers of 
31st August, dealing with the extension of the period of National Service and with the 
increase in Forces’ pay, and asking for the necessary legislation to amend the National 
Service Acts to be brought in forthwith. 

In the course of his speech he announced that the proposed increase of the pay of 
the Services and their numbers would bring total defence expenditure in the next three 
years to {3,600,000 as against {3,400,000 when the three-year plan was announced on 
3rd August; that, in addition to the {100,000,000 in the initial programme announced 
on 26th July, the Government were proceeding with measures which would involve 
expenditure of another {100,000,000. 

Mr. Attlee also gave some idea of the effect of these measures in increasing our 
armed strength. He said that the full effect of the manpower proposals would not be felt 
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until next year, but subject to this limitation the increase would be on the following 
lines :-— 
For the Royal Navy the main effect would be a substantial programme of new 
construction, modernization, and conversion. 


With regard to the Army, we had six and a half Divisions overseas, and it was 
proposed to increase the strategic reserve at home to include a complete Infantry 
Division, an Armoured Division, and an Infantry Brigade. There would be an addi- 
tional Division stationed in Germany and the two Divisions there would be brought 
up io strength ; it would be possible also to bring up to full strength the four existing 
Divisions in other parts of the World. In addition there would be twelve Territorial 
Divisions as from 1951. 


Plans for the R.A.F. included orders for a substantial increase in jet fighters 
and greater production of the Canberra bomber, which could be very important 
in any campaign in Western Europe. Certain additional squadrons were being 
formed in the British Air Force of Occupation as our share of the Western Union 
Tactical Air Force, and further orders for aircraft of a wide and complicated range 
and for vital ancillary equipment were being worked out. 


The Government’s motion was carried, and a similar motion was accepted without 
a division in the House of Lords on 13th September. 


INCREASE OF PERIOD OF NATIONAL SERVICE.—The National Service Bill, extending 
the period of whole-time National Service from 18 months to two years for all men who 
have not completed their period of full-time service before 1st October, 1950, passed 
through all its stages in the House of Commons on 15th September without a division ; 
in the House of Lords the Bill was passed through all its stages on 18th September, re- 
ceiving the Royal Assent on the same day. 


NATIONAL SERVICE GRANTS 


The Ministry of Defence announced on 26th August, that National Service Grants 
may be paid to the dependants and families of Reservists recalled in the present emergency, 
and of Regulars who are being compulsorily retained after the expiry of their engagements. 
These grants will be in addition to allotments from pay and to marriage allowance. 


Recalled reservists, married and single, are to be eligible for National Service Grants 
for their families or dependants when hardship arises from the reservist’s inability to 
contribute to their support to the extent of his contribution before recall, These grants 
will be paid under the conditions of the current National Service Grant Scheme adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Pensions on behalf of the Service departments. The maximum 
grant is £3 per week. t 

Regulars, married and single, compulsorily retained on expiry of their engagements, 
are to be eligible to be considered for these National Service Grants in respect of commit- 
ments undertaken in anticipation of their return to civil life when their engagement 
finished. 


PAY INCREASES FOR THE FORCES 


Details of increases of pay of all ranks of the Regular Forces, men and women, up 
to the equivalent rank of Brigadier, which toc effect from 1st September, were published 
in a White Paper on 31st August and approved by Parliament on 14th September. 


These increases which are summarized below, will be granted to National Service 
men, including those who are officers, after they have served eighteen months of their 
period of full-time service. This means that these officers and men will receive the 
increased rates of pay during the extra six months of full-time service. 

Members of the Women’s Services, including the Forces’ Nursing Services, will 
receive increases amounting to approximately threequarters of those for their cor- 
responding male ranks, 
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Other amendments to Service earnings affect flying pay for the Royal Navy and the 
Royal Air Force, and the introduction of certain re-engagement and extension bounties 


which will be tax-free. 


OFFICERS ay SRLS 
Daily { Annual 
Rank | Increases | Increases 


£ 





ee 
Midshipman, Sub-Lieutenant, Lieutenant, 
R.N. (up to 4 years’ service in the rank): | 
2nd Lieutenant, Lieutenant, Army : Pilot | 
Officer, Flying Officer, R.A.F.... 4 6 82 
Lieutenant, R.N. (more than 4 years’ service 
in the rank): Captain, Army: Flight | 


Lieutenant, R.A.F.... one ene ---}, 6.0 IIo 
Lieutenant-Commander : ss aia Squadron | 
Leader 7 0° | 128 


Commander, Captain, RN.: Lieut. Colonel, 
Colonel, Brigadier, Army: Wing Com- | | 
mander, tie Canton. A Air a hermeaton. 
_RAF. _ ; 8 o | 146 





OTHER RANKS AND RaTINGS 

Weekly Increases 
s. 
Leading Seaman, Corporal and below ... rN bd 21 
Petty Officer, Sergeant 31 
Chief Petty Officer ; Staff Sergeant ; Flight Sergeant 38 

Army and R.A. F. Warrant Officer, in: 
Sergeant-Major and Quartermaster-Sergeant 42 0 


The new daily and annual rates for Officers, and weekly rates of pay for men in each 
of the three Services, will be found in the appropriate Service Notes. 

The existing rates of marriage allowances for officers and other ranks will remain in 
force unchanged. 


Ado m& 


BounrTIESs 


RE-ENLISTMENT Bounties (Intended mainly for application to the Army and 
R.A.F.). A bounty of £50 (tax-free) will be paid, subject to certain conditions as regards 
previous experience, rank and trade classification, to men who, on or after 1st September, 
1950, and before the date of the termination of the scheme, re-enlist on normal regular 
engagements. 

The existing bounty schemes which apply to the Army and R.A.F. only, and which 
provide for the payment of both inital and terminal bounties to experienced men who 
enter into short service engagements of up to four years, were withdrawn on 31st August, 
1950. 

RE-ENGAGEMENTS Bounties (applicable to all three Services). A bounty of {£100 
(tax-free) will be paid to any man who, on 1st September, 1950, was serving on a regular 
engagement of 12 years or less and who, on or after that date and before the date of 
termination of the scheme, re-engages to complete 22 years service. Only those men 
who, under Service regulations, are eligible to re-engage will be eligible for the bounty. 
The bounty will not be payable immediately but on the date of entry into re-engaged 
service, whether this is before or after the termination of the scheme, 

DaTE OF TERMINATION.—It is intended that these bounty schemes will be terminated 
on 31st December, 1951. 
SENIOR OFFICERS 


Details of increases in the basic pay of senior officers of the Services were announced 
in a White Paper published on 14th September. The increases, which took effect from 
rst September, are set out below, together with the new daily and annual rates of pay. 
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They do not apply to the medical and dental services because the position of officers of 
these services is being considered. 


























New rates of 
Rank Increases basic pay 
Daily | Annual} Daily | Annual 
s. £ £ Ss. £ 
Rear-Admiral, Seayeer General, 
Air Vice-Marshal ... ip 46% 6 0 2,190 
Vice-Admiral, Lieut.- 
General, Air Marshal | 35 | 274 7 10 2,737 
Admiral, General, Air Chief 
Marshal 15 274 | 815 | 3,194 
Admiral of the Fleet, Field- | 
Marshal, Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force... 20 | 365 | 10 0 3,650 





Marriage allowance will continue at present rates. 


MANCEUVRES IN GERMANY 


The British Army of the Rhine and British Air Forces of Occupation held their joint 
manceuvres from 24th to 30th September, 1950. These manceuvres were directed by 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles Keightley and Air Marshal Sir Thomas Williams, Commanders- 
in-Chief of the British Army of the Rhine, and British Air Forces of Occupation, 
respectively. 

Taking part in these manceuvres, in addition to troops of the British Army and 
Royal Air Force in Germany, were Royal Naval Air Squadrons, a detachment of the 
Royal Marines, as well as American, Belgian and Danish troops. 


The manceuvres consisted of two consecutive exercises. The first exercise was 
designed to give the Army practice in movement and concentration in the face of enemy 
air superiority, and the Air Force practice in locating and attacking troop movements in 
rear of the battle area. The second exercise was designed to give the Army practice in 
operating on wide fronts, entailing movement laterally and from front to rear, as well as 
quick concentration for attack and dispersion afterwards, and to give the Air Force 
practice in close support. 


CHIEF OF COMBINED OPERATIONS 


Major-General G. E. Wildman-Lushington’s relief as Chief of Combined Operations 
Staff by Major-General V. D. Thomas, which was notified in the August number of the 
JouRNAL, was deferred until 2nd October, 1950. 


COURTS-MARTIAL APPEAL COURT 


In a recent Parliamentary written reply to Wing Commander Hulbert the Minister 
of Defence—Mr. Shinwell, stated that the recommendations of the Lewis Committee 
on Army and Air Force Courts-Martial and the Pilcher Committee on Naval Courts- 
Martial, which Conflict in some respects and raise a number of important and complicated 
issues, have now been considered by the Government, and they have agreed in principle 
that a courts-martial Appeal Court should be established for all three Services, and that 
the necessary legislation for this purpose should be prepared, with a view to the intro- 
duction of a Bill during this session. This is in hand, but a good many details still remain 
to be settled. 


A fuller statement will be made in due course, and this will cover many of the sub- 
sidiary recommendations of the committees which depend, directly or indirectly, on the 
exact constitution and powers of the Appeal Court. Certain other recommendations of 
the committees affecting courts-martial procedure are still under consideration. 
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DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
CANADA 


ARMS PRODUCTION PACT WITH THE UNITED STATES.—Speaking in Montreal on 6th 
October the Prime Minister—Mr. St. Laurent, said that Canada and the United States 
are completing details of a bilateral arms pact which will integrate the munition-making 
capacity of the two Countries. 


REGULAR FORCES PLACED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Mr. Claxton—the Defence Minister, 
announced in the Canadian House of Commons on 7th October, that an Order in Council 
had placed the Regular Forces of the Canadian Armed Services on active service, so that 
officers and men, in numbers not exceeding 15,000 at any one time, may take part in 
any measures undertaken by the United Nations to restore peace in Korea. This means 
that if the Special Army Force of 10,000 which is now being trained in Canada is ready 
in time for service in Korea, it will enable the Country to produce more men, including 
those of the Navy and Air Force, and the reinforcements that will be required. 


AUSTRALIA 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL FOR RECRUITING.—The Chief Justice of Victoria—Lieut.- 
General Sir Edmund Herring, has accepted the post of Director-General of Recruiting. 
The Victoria Rhodes Scholar of 1912, with a brilliant record in both World Wars, Lieut.- 
General Sir Edmund Herring was called to the Bar in 1920, took silk in Melbourne in 
1936, and became Chief Justice of Victoria in 1944. 


EXTENSION OF NORTHERN COMMAND’S AREA.—Papua, New Guinea, New Britain, 
New Ireland and the Admiralty Islands, including Manus Naval Base, have been brought 
under the administration of Headquarters Northern Command, Brisbane. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Visir OF DEFENCE MINISTER 


The South African Minister of Defence—Mr. F. C. Erasmus, arrived in England by 
air on 18th September for defence talks. 


FOREIGN 


BELGIUM 


EXPANSION OF DEFENCE Forcrs.—The Belgian Prime Minister—M. Pholien, 
announced in a broadcast on 31st August, that the following decisions had been taken by 
the Cabinet: the extension of the period of military service; the formation in peace- 
time of a force d’intervention, consisting of both Infantry and Armoured Divisions, which 
would be ready to take the field immediately in emergency ; the building up of reserve 
Divisions; the formation of a Home Defence Force to combat parachutists; the 
expansion of the Air Force; and the overhaul of the Navy. 


EXTENSION OF MILITARY SERVICE.—The Defence Ministry in Brussels announced on 
2nd September, that the period of national service would be extended from 12 months 
to two years, that conscripts would eventually be called up at 19 instead of 20, and that 
a Bill extending the national service period would be introduced when the Belgian Parlia- 
ment reassembled in October. 


EXECUTION OF WaR CRIMINAL.—Philip Johann Schmidt, the German Commandant 
of the war-time concentration Camp at Breendouck, near Malines, where many Belgian 
patriots were murdered, was executed at Antwerp on 9th August, after having been found 
guilty by a military court of being personally responsible for the murder of 52 of the 
Camp’s inmates. An appeal by Schmidt to King Leopold for clemency was rejected. 
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DENMARK 
SPEEDING UP OF DEFENCE PREPARATIONS 


On 5th August, the Danish Foreign Minister—Hr. Gustav Rasmusseu, handed to the 
United States Chargé d’Affaires the Danish Government’s reply to the United States 
enquiry as to the possible increased contribution that Denmark could make to the 
collective defence of the North Atlantic Treaty Countries. In this reply, an official 
summary of which was published in Copenhagen, the Danish Government stated that, 
with a view to the speeding up of its defence preparations, it would ask the Rigsdag, 
which it had convened for a special session on 8th August, to pass additional defence 
appropriations amounting to 300,000,000 kroner for the next two years, plus another 
100,000,000 kroner for Civil Defence, including provision of hospital accommodation and 
medical equipment. It requested United States supplies of arms sufficient to allow the 
equipment of 100,000 men who had received Army training since 1945, and of anti- 
aircraft guns and radar equipment. 

The two Bills, providing respectively for the 300,000,000 kroner in additional 
appropriations for the Armed Forces, and for 50,000,000 kroner for Civil Defence (as part 
of the 100,000,000 kroner planned), were passed by the Foiketing (Lower House) on gth 
August, and by the Landsting (Upper House) on the same day. 


FRANCE 


New THREE-YEAR DEFENCE PROGRAMME,—A memorandum on French defence and 
rearmament, which had been unanimously approved by the French Cabinet on 4th August, 
was handed on 6th August, to Mr. James Bruce, the United States Ambassador in Paris, 
for transmission to his Government. 


The text of the memorandum, which outlined a three-year rearmament programme 
including the creation of 15 new French Divisions, at the same time proposed the constitu- 
tion of a joint Franco-British-American Force to be stationed on the European continent, 
and also the creation of a common fund for defence expenditure of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Countries. 

In a speech at Strasbourg on 2nd September, M. René Pleven—the Prime Minister’ 
stated that the French Government intended to establish a standing peace-time army of 
20 Divisions, with corresponding air strength, of which a considerable part would be 
stationed in Alsace-Lorraine and in the French Zone of Germany. 

EXTENSION OF MILITARY SERVICE.—At Strasbourg on the same date, the Prime 
Minister announced the French Government’s decision to increase the period of military 
service from 12 to 18 months. The Military Service Bill to this effect was adopted by 
the Assembly on 27th October. 

MILITARY AID FROM THE UNITED STATES.—It was announced from Washington on 
17th October, that the United States has agreed to give France $200,000,000 to help pay 
for her expanded rearmament programme, the money being provided on an interim basis 
within the funds already appropriated under the Mutual Defence Assistance Act by the 
United States Congress for the financial year 1951. 


GREECE 


; MEDITERRANEAN DEFENCE 
On 4th October, Greece was invited to become associated with the military planning 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization for Mediterranean defence. The invitation 
was accepted. 
INDO-CHINA 
OPERATIONS IN TONGKING 


On 18th September, Viet-Minh forces captured the French military post of Dong Khe, 
20 miles from the frontier town of Kaobang. Bad weather prevented the French from 
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making use of their air mastery to give fighter support to the defenders. The next day it 
was reported that the Viet-Minh had attacked the French frontier posts of Pa-kha, 20 
miles East of Laokai, and That-Khe, 15 miles from Dong Khe. 


On 1st October, French and Viet Nam troops entered the town of Thai-Nguyen in the 
area of the Red River delta. This town, which is regarded as the military capital of the 
Viet-Minh, is an important communication centre, being the starting point of three 
highways to China and of roads and canals leading South ; it had been in Viet-Minh hands 
since 1946. 


It was announced by French Military Headquarters in Indo-China on 4th October, 
that orders had been given for the evacuation of French and Viet Nam troops from the 




















frontier posts of Kaobang and Pa-Kha. This decision was taken after the fall of Dong Khe, 
and formed part of a previously planned reorganization of the French defence system in 
northern Viet Nam, under which their troops are to be regrouped in the area already firmly 
under their control, thus avoiding the possible isolation of scattered posts. 


The garrison withdrawing from Kaobang, and the relief column sent to meet it from 
That-Khe, were heavily attacked in the That-Khe area and, being outnumbered by a 
well-armed enemy, suffered overwhelming casualties. This reverse led to the dispatch of 
M. Letourneau, Minister for the Associate States, and General Juin, Resident General 
in Morocco, from Paris to Indo-China on 15th October. 


Meanwhile, French and Viet Nam troops withdrew from the Thai Nguyen area and 
from That-Khe, and the abandonment of Nacham took place a day or two later. These 
events were followed by the evacuation of Dong Dang on 18th October, on which date the 
main withdrawal from Langson began. Pressure by Viet-Minh forces against Tienyen 
commenced about 21st October, and by 26th October, threats against Laokai necessitated 
the withdrawal of small outpost positions in that area. On 30th October, it was reported 
that Dinh-lap had been abandoned, and that the pressure round Laokai had increased. 
Dinh-lap was reoccupied two days later. Laokai was evacuated on 3rd November. 


An American ship with military supplies arrived in Saigon on 16th October, and 
another came in a few days later. These arrivals are part of the accelerated aid to Indo 
China. 

KOREA 
For a summary of recent events in and connected with Korea see page 601. 
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NETHERLANDS 
STRENGTHENING OF THE ARMED FORCES 


The Netherlands Government announced on 3rd August that, with the aim of 
strengthening the Country’s defence forces in the shortest possible time, three new 
Divisions would be raised consisting of recently demobilized men who had undergone 
extensive military training, a considerable portion of whom would be repatriated ex- 
soldiers who had seen active service in Indonesia. On roth August, the War Ministry 
announced that 4,000 men who had been released from the Army in March, on completion 
of their military training, would be recalled in October for a further six months service. 


In a memorandum submitted by the Netherlands Defence Minister—Dr. Schokking, 
to the lower Chamber of the States-General on 7th September, it was stated that the three 
Divisions which it had recently been decided to raise would be ready before the end of 1951, 
but that it was not proposed at present to prolong the existing 12 months service period 
for conscripts, though the Government would consider an extension if the international 
situation should require it. 


The memorandum also stated that the Royal Netherlands Air Force would consist 
mainly of fighters, and that it was not proposed that the Netherlands should take part in 
the strategic air force under the North Atlantic Treaty. The need for co-operation with 
other Western European Countries regarding availability of airports was stressed. The 
Netherlands Navy’s duties would, it was stated, be restricted chiefly to the North Sea, but 
certain units would operate in waters round Dutch New Guinea and the Netherlands 
West Indies. 


The Minister also reported that the States-General would be asked to approve additional 
defence expenditure amounting to 10-15 per cent. of the 1951 Budget, and that British 
equipment was gradually being replaced by American supplies. He said that the planned 
total of 12,500 men for the newly created National Reserve for home defence was scheduled 
to be reached by the end of 1951, and that if a greater number volunteered the total would 
be raised to a possible maximum of 16,250.. He added that the Government was of 
opinion that the rearmament of Western Germany was an integral part of European and 
North Atlantic defence. 


The memorandum announced in conclusion that a Defence Counsel would be set up 
at an early date to achieve greater unity in defence policy, and that it would consist of the 
Secretaries of State for Defence and the Navy, the Secretaries-General of both Departments, 
and the Chiefs of Staff of the Navy, Army and Air Force, under the chairmanship of the 


Minister of Defence. 


SWEDEN 
PLANS FOR INCREASING EFFICIENCY OF THE FIGHTING SERVICES 


It was stated by the Ministry of Defence on 14th September that, to increase the 
efficiency of the fighting Services, about 17,500 ex-Service men will be called up for short 
periods of extra military service next Spring. About 12,500 section leaders from the Army 
and Coastal Artillery units will be ordered to do one months’ extra service, and 5,000 fully 
trained naval ratings will have three months’ additional training in specially armed ships. 
These measures were based on recommendations from the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces and the principal Defence Boards. 


The Government will also ask Parliament to allocate about £69,000 for increasing 
the Security Police strength to meet the threat of sabotage and espionage. 


The statement added that present gaps in the Country’s defence measures included 
anti-tank weapons, anti-aircraft guns, radar, air raid shelters, and certain strategic 
materials which Sweden was unable to produce herself ; this equipment would be obtained 
quickly, and the Department for Economic Defence is to buy more foreign war materials. 
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TURKEY 


MEDITERRANEAN DEFENCE.—An invitation, which was accepted, was received by 
Turkey on 4th October, asking her to become associated with the military planning of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization for Mediterranean Defence. 

MaNcvuvREsS :—Combined manceuvres of the Turkish sea, land and air forces took 
place in September in the Izmid Peninsula. The theme of the manceuvres was the 
repelling by a defending force of a landing which had been made by an attacking force. 
President Jelal Bayar visited the exercises which were watched by members of the British 
and American Military Missions and by Military Attachés of friendly Powers. 


UNITED STATES 

Miuitary Arp.—A Bill providing $1,222,500,000 for military aid to the Western 
European Nations, Greece, Turkey, Persia, China, South Korea and the Philippines under 
the second year of the Mutual Defence Assistance Act, was signed by President Truman on 
26th July. The measure authorized $1,000,000,000 for the North Atlantic Treaty Nations 
(individual allocations unspecified) ; $120,000,000 for Greece and Turkey; $11,500,000 
for Persia; $75,000,000 for the “‘ general area of China’’; and $16,000,000 for Korea 
and the Philippines. In addition the Bill permitted the spending of some $214,000,000 
remaining from the previous year, the distribution of $250,000,000 worth of excess 
military material and equipment, the distribution of $150,000,000 left from a previous 
authorization of $450,000,000 and the authorization of $100,000,000 for Countries able 
and willing to buy arms for common defence. 

On 1st August, President Truman, declaring that World peace had been endangered 
by the Korean crisis, asked for an additional $3,504,000,000 for strengthening the security 
of the North Atlantic area; $193,000,000 to accelerate and increase the important 
programmes of military assistance to Greece, Turkey and Persia; and $303,000,000 to 
increase military assistance to the Philippines and to other Nations in Southern and 
Eastern Asia. 

SECRETARY FOR DEFENCE.—It was announced in Washington on 12th September, 
that President Truman had accepted the resignation of Mr. Louis Johnson from the office 
of Secretary of Defence, and that he had appointed General George C. Marshall to fill the 


The Armed Forces Unification Act of 1947 contained a clause that the Secretary for 
Defence “‘ shall be appointed from civilian life by the President’, and that no person 
should be eligible for that office if in the preceding ten years he had “‘ been on active duty 
as a commissioned officer in the regular component of the armed Services.”” The President 
asked Congress to waive this clause in view of General Marshall’s unusual qualifications 
and the national interest, and a Bill to that effect was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate on 15th September, and signed by the President on 18th September. 

EXTENSION OF SERVICE IN GERMANY.—The Headquarters of the European Command 
of the United States Army in Germany announced on 27th July that, on instructions 
from Washington, all personnel of the American Armed Forces in Europe would have 
their term of service extended by six months as from 31st August, and that troops 
normally due for return to the United States after that date would be retained in Europe, 
except in cases of hardship. 

Mane@uvres in GERMANY.—An Exercise (Exercise “‘ Rainbow ’’) for the United 
States European Command was held in the American Zone in Germany between 11th and 
18th September. Troops from Austria and Trieste were included. British and French 
Army and Air Force contingents also participated. The Exercise was designed to test all 
phases of joint effort, with particular emphasis on communications and tactical movements 
under war-like conditions. ? 

Crvit Derence New Yor« State.—The appointment of General Lucius D. Clay, 
formerly Military Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the American Zone in Germany, as 
Chairman of the Civil Defence Commission for New York State was announced on roth 


July. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE KING 
The following officers have been appointed Naval Aides-de-Camp to the King from 
7th July, 1950, in place of the officers stated :— 

Captain R. W. Ravenhill, C.B.E., D.S.C., vice Captain St. J. A. Micklethwait, 
promoted to Flag Rank. 

Captain C. John, vice Captain R. M. Southern, placed on the Retired List. 

Captain F. J. Butler, M.B.E., vice Captain W. P. Carne, placed on the Retired 
List. 

Captain W. W. P. Shirley-Rollison, vice Captain R. M. T. Taylor, placed on the 


Retired List. 

Captain J. W. Boutwood, D.S.O., vice Captain R. Oliver-Bellasis, C.V.O., placed 
on the Retired List. 

Captain C. A. G. Nichols, D.S.O., M.V.O., vice Captain S. V. Jephson, placed on 
the Retired List. 

Captain J. P. Gornall, D.S.O., vice Captain J. H. F. Crombie, D.S.O., promoted 
to Flag Rank. 

Captain R. J. R. Dendy, vice Captain P. G. L. Cazalet, D.S.O., D.S.C., promoted 
to Flag Rank. 


The following officers have been appointed Naval Aides-de-Camp to the King from 

24th July, 1950 :— 
Captain (L) K. H. T. Peard. 
Instructor Captain W. A. Bishop, C.B., O.B.E., M.A. 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral T. Madill, O.B.E., has been appointed an Honorary Physician 
to the King from 13th July, 1950, in succession to Surgeon Rear-Admiral O. D. Brownfield, 
C.B., O.B.E., placed on the Retired List. 

Surgeon Captain G. F. Abercrombie, V.R.D., R.N.V.R., has been appointed an 
Honorary Physician to the King from 9th July, 1950, in succession to Surgeon Captain 
C. C. Elliott, D.S.C., V.R.D., R.N.V.R. 

Miss J. K. Gillanders, R.R.C., Matron-in-Chief, Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval 
Nursing Service, has been appointed an Honorary Nursing Sister to the King from 14th 
July, 1950, in place of Miss O. H. Franklin, C.B.E., R.R.C. 


H.R.H. THe Princess ELIZABETH 
Her Royal Highness The Princess Elizabeth visited the Royal Naval Barracks, 
Chatham, on Sunday, 29th October, to unveil the Chatham Port Division Naval War 
Memorial to the memory of the 14,000 officers and ratings who lost their lives in Chatham- 
manned ships during the Second World War. — 


In the afternoon, Her Royal Highness visited Canada House, the Naval and Marine 
Maternity Nursing Home at Gillingham. 


H.R.H. THe Duke oF EDINBURGH 

In the London Gazette on 15th August, the promotion was announced of Lieutenant 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., R.N., to Lieutenant-Commander, with seniority 
of 16th July, 1950. 

The Duke of Edinburgh arrived by air at Malta on rst September, to assume command 
of H.M.S. ‘“‘ Magpie” in the Mediterranean Fleet. On gth September, the “ Magpie ” 
left for a cruise and for informal visits to Turkish and Greek ports. On 14th September, 
His Royal Highness flew from his ship at Izmir to Yalova, where he called on President 
Jelal Bayar of Turkey. 
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BoarRD OF ADMIRALTY 


The King has been pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, bearing date 
the 25th September, 1950, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for Executing 
the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom :— 

Right Hon. George Henry, Viscount Hall. 

Admiral of the Fleet Bruce Austin, Baron Fraser of North Cape, G.C.B., K.B.E. 
Vice-Admiral Alexander C. G. Madden, C.B., C.B.E. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Michael M. Denny, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Louis F. A. V. N., Earl Mountbatten of Burma, 

K.G., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0., K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Vice-Admiral Maurice J. Mansergh, C.B., C.B.E. 

Vice-Admiral Sir George E. Creasy, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Rear-Admiral Ralph A. B. Edwards, C.B., C.B.E. 

Lieutenant Leonard J. Callaghan, R.N.V.R. 

Walter James Edwards, Esq. 

Sir John Gerald Lang, K.C.B. 

The First Lord, Viscount Hall, accompanied by the Secretary, Sir John Lang, the 
Naval Secretary to the First Lord, Rear-Admiral W. W. Davis, D.S.O., and the Principal 
Private Secretary to the First Lord, Mr. J. H. Taylor, visited units of the Home and 
Mediterranean Fleets at Gibraltar from 2oth to 27th September. The party took passage 
to Gibraltar in H.M.S. “ Vanguard,” wearing the flag of Admiral Sir Philip L. Vian, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, with other units of the Home 
Fleet on their Autumn Cruise, and returned by air. 

At the invitation of the Belgian Minister of Defence, the First Sea Lord, Admiral of 
the Fleet Lord Fraser, visited the Belgian Navy at Ostend on r9th and 2oth September, 
crossing from Dover in the frigate ‘“ Redpole,’’ (Lieutenant-Commander R. H. Graham, 
D.S.C., R.N.). 

FLaG APPOINTMENTS 

PortsmMoutTH.—On completing his tenure as Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Algernon Willis, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., was succeeded on 5th 
September, by Admiral Sir Arthur Power, G.C.B., G.B.E., C.V.O. 

Far East.—The King has approved the appointment of Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
Guy H. E. Russell, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be Commander-in-Chief, Far East Station, in 
succession to Admiral Sir E. J. Patrick Brind, K.C.B., C.B.E., the appointment to take 
effect in Fe_iuary, 1951. 

Frac Orricer (Arr).—Rear-Admiral Charles E. Lambe, C.B., C.V.O., has been 
appointed to be Flag Officer (Air}, (Home), in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald H. 
Portal, K.C.B., D.S.C., the appointment to take effect in early March, 1951. 

GERMANY.— -Admiral George W. G. Simpson, C.B., C.B.E., has been appointed 
to be Flag Officer, Germany, and Chief British Naval Representative on the Allied Control 
Commission, in succession to Rear-Admiral The Mackintosh of Mackintosh, C.B., D.S.O., 
D.S.C., the appointment to take effect in November, 1950. 


PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
The following retirements and promotions were announced on 15th August :— 

Vice-Admiral Sir Charles H. L. Woodhouse, K.C.B., to be placed on the Retired 
List to date 15th August, 1950. 

Vice-Admiral P. W. Brooking, C.B., D.S.O., to be placed on the Retired List at 
his own request in order to facilitate the promotion of junior officers, to date 15th 
August, 1950. 

Rear-Admiral D. Young-Jamieson, C.B., to be placed on the Retired List, 15th 
August, 1950, and to be promoted Vice-Admiral on the Retired List from the same 
date. 
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Rear-Admiral C. Caslon, C.B., C.B.E., to be placed on the Retired List, 15th 
August, 1950, and to be promoted Vice-Admiral on the Retired List from the same 


date. 
Rear-Admiral W. R. Slayter, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., to be promoted Vice-Admiral 


in H.M. Fleet, to date 15th August, 1950, and reappointed. 
Rear-Admiral G. A. B. Hawkins, C.B., M.V.O., D.S.C., to be promoted Vice- 


Admiral in H.M. Fleet, to date 15th August, 1950, and reappointed. 
The following promotion was announced in the London Gazette on 15th August :— 
Surgeon Captain T. Madill, O.B.E., to be Surgeon Rear-Admiral (14th July, 
1950). 
The following retirement and promotions were announced on 4th October :— 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Algernon U. Willis, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., to be placed 
on half pay with effect from 1st November, 1950. 
Admiral Sir Frederick H. G. Dalrymple-Hamilton, K.C.B., to be placed on the 
Retired List with effect from 4th October, 1950. 
In consequence of the latter change, the following promotions with effect from 


4th October, 1950, were announced :— 
Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald H. Portal, K.C.B., D.S.C., to be promoted Admiral 


in H.M. Fleet and reappointed. 
Rear-Admiral Sir William G. Agnew, K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., retired, to be 


promoted Vice-Admiral, retired. 
Rear-Admiral Guy Grantham, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be promoted Vice- 


Admiral in H.M. Fleet and reappointed. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 
Measures which the Admiralty is taking under the Defence Programme announced 


on 26th July (see the August issue of the JoURNAL, pages 509-510) include the acceleration 
of the refitting of ships of the Reserve Fleet. There will in consequence be some increase 


in the demand on the ship-repairing yards for warship refits. In the first, instance 
arrangements are being made to refit by contract 89 ships, including seven destroyers, 
nine frigates and sixteen fleet minesweepers. Details areas follows :— 
Nortu-East Coast.—2 destroyers, 2 fleet minesweepers. 
HumBER.—5 fleet minesweepers, 1 frigate. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—1 destroyer, 2 fleet minesweepers, 5 motor torpedo boats, 1 
salvage vessel. 
SouTH WALES.—2 fleet minesweepers, 5 frigates, 1 salvage vessel. 
BrIsTOL.—1 fleet minesweeper. 
MERSEY.—z2 destroyers, 3 fleet minesweepers, 2 frigates, 1 boom defence vessel. 
CLyDE.—2 destroyers, 1 naval service craft, 2 boom defence vessels, 24 L.C.T.’s 
and L.S.T.’s. 
Lonpon.—12 motor minesweepers. 
Fortu.—1 fleet minesweeper, 1 frigate, 7 minesweeping motor launches. 
ABERDEEN.—3 boom defence vessels. 

On 21st August, it was announced that the required number of Royal Fleet Reservists 
had received instructions to report for service with the Royal Navy, and the recall of 
further members of this Reserve was not contemplated for the present. In the event, 
however, of further requirements necessitating the recall of additional members of the 
R.F.R., it is hoped that at least a fortnight’s notice will be given to those Reservists 
required to report for service. 

Authority was given in July for Commodores of Barracks to enter 200 additional naval 
pensioners on non-continuous service engagements for one year only in the Reserve Fleet. 
They have been allocated between the three main ports for work in this Fleet, in which 
they will be employed on routine maintenance duties, supplementing the active service 
complements. 
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REVISED RATES OF Pay 
From 1st September, 1950, pay in the Royal Navy, as in the other two Services, has 
been increased. Certain changes have also been made in the pay structure. There has 
been a considerable increase in flying pay, and in the gratuity payable to naval pilots and 
observers when they leave the Service on completion of their Short Service Commission. 
Details of the pay increases are as follows :— 





New Rate 
Rank of basic pay 


Daily 








Royal Navy 

Cadet in Training Ship 
Cadet in Ship of Fleet 
Midshipman ... 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant | 
Sub-Lieutenant ; 
Lieutenant, on promotion 

rising to ... 
Lieutenant-Commander, on promotion 

rising to . 5-4 Sie 
Commander, on promotira os 

rising to . 
Captain, on promotion 

rising to . 


SCOADRDVGDAGAAOC ADs 


Royal Marines 
2nd Lieutenant, on promotion ms 
over 20 years of age 
Lieutenant, on promotion 
rising to ... 
Captain, on promotion 


rising to . 
Major, on promotion ... 
Lieutenant-Colonel, on promotion ... 
to... vox 
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rising 
Colonel, on ar ag 
rising to . 

Increases have also been made in the rates for Branch Officers (Royal Navy and 
Royal Marines). 

INCREASE IN F_yinc Pay.—Prior to 1st September, 1950, officers up to and including 
the rank -of Lieutenant-Commander who were “‘appointable”’ for flying duties were 
eligible for flying pay of 2s. a day whilst under flying training and 3s. a day for flying duties. 
From 1st September, all ranks of officers up to Commander and some Captains, are 
eligible for flying pay whilst under training at the rate of 3s.a day. When “ appointable ” 
for flying duties, the following increased rates of flying pay will apply :— 

New Rate of 
Flying Pay 


Daily | Yearly 
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INCREASE IN GRATUITY.—The gratuity to be paid to naval pilots and observers 
entered after rst September, 1950, on completion of their Short Service Commission (8 
years), has been increased from £700 to £1,500. 

Pay oF RaTINGs.—Ratings in the Royal Navy, from rst September, have a new pay 
code which gives extra pay for higher qualifications. Except in the artificer, mechanician, 
artisan and aircrew branches, there will be several different rates of pay in each rating— 
rate A for the man with the minimum qualification, rate B for a higher qualification, and 
soon, The following table shows the new minimum rates in the Seaman Branch :— 
Minimum 
New Rate 





Rank 





Weekly 











£- & id. 

Seaman Boy, 2nd Class 17 6 
re » Ist Class $< ir 4 6 

ib » at 17} years old 2 05:9 
Ordinary Rating, on entry pee 29 0 
i ws after 26 weeks ... 216.06 
Able Rating eae ste 3 86 
Leading Rating 44 0 
Petty Officer ; 515 6 
Chief Petty Officer ... 6 13 0 





All members of the Seaman Branch may specialize in one of a number of subjects 
such as gunnery, radar plot, or torpedo and submarine detection. There are three classes 
in each specialist qualification (3rd, 2nd and ist class), and 3s. 6d. or 7s. a week is earned 
for each specialist qualification gained. 

Ratings of all branches except artificers who have passed professionally for advance- 
ment to higher rating and who have not yet been so advanced, will now earn an additional 
38. 6d. or 7s. a week. 

An additional 3s. 6d. a week is paid to ratings on completion of each period of 4 years’ 
service in any one particular rating. 

Marriage allowance is paid to all married men, irrespective of age, at rates varying 
from {2 2s. a week for leading rates and below to £2 12s. 6d. a week for chief petty officer 
tates. 

One good conduct badge is now awarded for each 4 years’ Very Good conduct over 
the age of 18, up to a maximum of three badges. Each badge earns 2s. 4d. a week. 


A sum ranging from £3 to £3 6s. 3d., according to rating, is paid to all men each 
quarter for the upkeep of uniform. 

The pay in the W.R.N.S. is approximately three-quarters of that of corresponding 
officers and ratings in the Royal Navy. Proportionate increases have therefore been 
made in their pay. 


StaFF TALKS ON STANDARDIZATION 


The Admiralty announced on 15th August, that standardization of naval operations 
by the United States, the United Kingdom and Canada had been under discussion by a 
tripartite committee representing the Navies of the three Countries. The senior members 
of the committee were Rear-Admiral R. P. Briscoe, U.S. Navy, Rear-Admiral B. B. 
Schofield, Royal Navy and Rear-Admiral F. L. Houghton, Royal Canadian Navy. 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, for the U.S. Navy, Admiral of 
the Fleet Lord Fraser, for the Royal Navy, and Vice-Admiral H. T. W. Grant, Chief of 
Naval Staff, for the Royal Canadian Navy, have approved the report of this committee. 
It calls for staff discussions to determine common objectives in the overall fields of naval 
warfare wherein standardization will be practicable and beneficial. These discussions will 
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be followed by detailed studies of individual items, aiming at the gradual development of 
common designs and standards in arms, equipment and training methods. 


The work of this committee has been a part of the overall tripartite arrangements for 
collaboration in the broader military standardization programme among all the armed 
forces of the three Countries. The detailed studies which will follow the staft discussions 
are a step towards the fulfilment of the wider arrangements in general military stan- 
dardization under the North Atlantic Treaty Military Production and Supply Board, 
which call for the promotion of standardization in military equipment in the North 
Atlantic area. These arrangements are similar to those already made by the Brussels 
Treaty Powers, and will reduce the operational and technical obstacles to co-operation 
among the Navies and promote the greatest possible economy in the use of combined 
resources and efforts. 

EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


Home Fieret.—Contrary to the practice of many years, the Home Fleet has been 
based on Gibraltar for its Autumn Cruise, instead of in Scottish waters. The cruise began 
on 14th September, and was to continue until 7th December. In place of the aircraft 
carrier “‘ Implacable,” which is under refit, the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Philip 
Vian, flew his flag in the battleship “ Vanguard,” normally flagship of the Training 
Squadron. Over twenty ships have been taking part in the cruise, including, besides the 
“Vanguard,” the fleet carrier “ Indefatigable,’’ wearing the flag of the Flag Officer, 
Training Squadron, Rear-Admiral St. J. A. Micklethwait, the light fleet carrier 
“ Vengeance,” wearing the flag of the Flag Officer Commanding the Third Aircraft 
Carrier Squadron, Rear-Admiral C. E. Lambe, and two cruisers, the ‘‘ Swiftsure ” and 
“ Cleopatra,” the former wearing the flag of Rear-Admiral C. A. L. Mansergh, Commanding 
the Second Cruiser Squadron. A squadron of the Royal Canadian Navy, consisting of an 
aircraft carrier and two destroyers, is also taking part. Visits to French and Portuguese 
ports were included in the programme. 

CHERBOURG VisiT.—On 4th October, Admiral Sir Rhoderick McGrigor, Commander- 
in-Chief, Plymouth, flying his flag in the destroyer “‘ Wizard,” arrived at Cherbourg, 
where he was received and entertained by M. Edouard Lebas, Prefect of the Manche 
Department, Admiral Barthes, Naval Prefect of Cherbourg base, and M. Soufflet, the 
Mayor. On 5th October, Admiral McGrigor visited the Normandy landing beaches. 

SUBMARINE CruIsE.—Vessels of the Third Submarine Flotilla left the Clyde on 
2nd October, on a cruise of three weeks which included a courtesy visit to Rotterdam at 
the invitation of the Royal Netherlands Navy. Commander Henry Duncan, R.N., 
commanding the depot-ship ‘‘ Montclare,”’ was in command, and the other ships taking 
part were the destroyer “ Zambesi’”’ and the submarines “ Artful,” ‘‘ Amphion ” and 
“ Tireless.”’ 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Exercises between units of the Mediterranean Fleet under 
Admiral Sir John Edelsten, and of the United States 6th Fleet under Vice-Admiral 
John Ballentine were held during the first Summer Cruise, in two phases, one at the end 
of July and the second on 18th-19th August. During the second Summer Cruise, which 
began at the end of August, visits were made to ports in France, Greece, Italy, Turkey, 
Corsica, Sicily and North Africa. In the first week of October, combined exercises took 
place between British, American, French and Italian units off Sardinia. 

Rep Szea.—King Abdullah of Jordan embarked in the frigate ‘“‘ Loch Dunvegan,” 
(Commander E. A. Nicholson, R.N.) at Akaba in Jordan on 16th September, and proceeded 
to sea for two hours, steering the ship himself for part of the time. A Royal Guard of the 
First Battalion, The Loyal Regiment, who were taking passage from Suez, was mounted 
in the “‘ Loch Scavaig,” (Commander A. H. Williams, D.S.C., R.N.) when she passed the 
“ Loch Dunvegan ” on an opposite course at one cable, and manned and cheered ship. 

Far East.—The cruiser “‘ Belfast,” (Captain Sir Aubrey St. Clair-Ford, Bt., D.S.O., 
R.N.) arrived at Chatham on 6th October, from the Far East, the first to return from 
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operations in support of the United Nations land forces in Korea. The “‘ Belfast” was 
to recommission and return to the Pacific. The cruiser ‘‘ Ceylon” from the East Indies 
replaced the “‘ Belfast ’’ in Korean waters in August. 


The light fleet carrier ‘‘ Ocean,” (Captain B. E. W. Logan, R.N.) returned to 
Portsmouth on 19th July, from her third trooping trip to the Far East in twelve months. 
In September it was announced that she would leave again shortly with further naval 
teinforcements, carrying both men and supplies and a number of small assault craft. 


The aircraft carrier ‘‘ Theseus,” (Captain A. S. Bolt, R.N.) left Portsmouth on 18th 
August, for the Far East and to take part in the Korean operations. 


The destroyer ‘‘ Concord,’”’ (Lieutenant-Commander I. D. McLaughlan, R.N.) was 
fired on on 17th August, by Chinese Communist batteries mounted on Taitami and Puntin 
Islands of the Lema Group, and again from Lingting Island, which lies athwart the main 
approaches to Hong Kong waters. The “Concord ” returned the fire from Lingting in 
self-defence. The ship was not damaged, but there was one minor casualty. 


East Inpies.—The cruiser ‘‘ Mauritius ’’ visited her namesake island of Mauritius 
in the Indian Ocean from 9th to 19th September. 


AMERICA AND West Inpr1ES.—The cruiser “‘ Glasgow ” and frigate ‘‘ Snipe ” in July 
abandoned proposed visits to ports on the West coast of North America. An official 
statement issued in Bermuda said that it would be inappropriate to pay flag-showing 
visits to ports which had been placed on an operational footing on account of the Far 
East situation. 


On 24th September, H.M.S. ‘‘ Glasgow,” flagship of the America and West Indies 
Squadron, arrived at Belize on a three-day visit. 


PERSONNEL 


PERMANENT CoMMISSIONS.—By Order in Council on 21st July, a Memorial from the 
Admiralty was approved authorizing the general conditions for the transfer to permanent 
Commissions in the Royal Navy of officers of the Royal Naval Reserve, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, and those holding short service Commissions for air duties in the 
Royal Navy, together with the rates of pay, retired pay or gratuity applicable to officers 
transferring. Details of the scheme of transfer were promulgated to the Fleet in 1944 
and 1945, and the transfers took place in-1945-1947. The Order in Council was published 
in the London Gazette on 25th July, 1950. 


. Royat Naval AssociaTIon.—With the approval of H.M. the King, who is its 
Patron, the Royal Naval Old Comrades’ Association has assumed the title of the Royal 
Naval Association. Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Cunningham, late First Sea Lord, 
the President of the Association, has set a minimum membership target of 300,000, and 
a campaign to achieve this was launched on 31st August. Membership is open to all 
who have served or are serving in the Regular or Reserve Forces under the White Ensign. 
The General Secretary is Lieutenant-Commander L. H. Maskell, R.N.V.R., 43, Lewin 
Road, London, S.W.16. 


TropicaL SurvivaL Tests.—The naval and civilian party which early this year went 
to the Arctic to undergo tests on survival at sea arrived in September at Singapore, to 
carry out survival tests in tropical waters. The party includes Dr. E. M. Glaser and 
Mr. R. Luff, both of the Department of Experimental Medicine at Cambridge, Lieutenant 
J. L. Watkinson, R.N., and Surgeon Lieutenant G. R. Hervey, R.N.V.R., and is being 
assisted by the Admiralty Tropical Research Unit at Singapore. A float of the type used 
in the Arctic tests is again being used, but with the tent sides rolled up to provide 
conditions as cool as possible. One of the main objects of the trials is to estimate the 
best rations for castaways, and the men in the float were to remain in it for several days 
on low calory diets. 
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SENTRY EguipMENT.—Admiral Sir Arthur Power, Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth, considers that naval sentries are not trained or equipped to meet modern methods 
of attack by intruders. After discussing the matter with the Chief Constable of 
Portsmouth, he has ordered an investigation of the matter in H.M.S. “ Excellent,” 
gunnery school. The use of a variety of weapons is being considered, among them a 
modification of the pike, or bludgeons of various lengths and weights. 

R.F.R. Tramninc Resumep.—On 5th October, the Admiralty announced that it 
had been decided to recommence Royal Fleet Reserve routine training, which had been 
in abeyance since the end of the War. Initially, training will be mainly restricted to 
(a) reservists whose previous service was in branches now obsolete and who need to be 
recategorized into new branches and given brief instruction in the scope of their new 
duties ; and (b) reservists in branches in which there have been large innovations during 
the last few years and who will be given courses in new procedures or equipment. 


MEMORIALS.—A bronze tablet to the memory of the 190 officers and men lost in 
the armed merchant cruiser “ Jervis Bay ” in November, 1940, in defending a convoy 
attacked by the German pocket battleship “‘ Admiral Scheer,’’ was unveiled in St. George’s 
Church at the Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham, on 6th August, by Admiral Sir Stuart 
Bonham-Carter. The memorial was dedicated by Archdeacon L. Coulshaw, Chaplain of 
the Fleet. 

A memorial portrait of the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir James Somerville, of Dinder 
House, Wells, Somerset, was unveiled in Wells Town Hall on 25th September by his son, 
Commander J. A. F. Somerville, R.N. In the same hall four years earlier Admiral 
Somerville was made a Freeman of the City. 

A memorial tablet to the officer and 14 men of H.M.S. ‘‘ London ” who lost their 
lives when the ship was shelled by Chinese Communists in the Yangtze River in April, 
1949, was unveiled in St. George’s Church at the Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham, on 
ist October, by Vice-Admiral A. C.G. Madden, Second Sea Lord, who at the time flew 
his flag in the “ London.” The memorial was erected at the request of the ship’s company 
before they were paid off. 

Women’s Royat Naval SERVICE 


A Royal Charter of Incorporation has been granted by H.M. the King to the Women’s 
Royal Naval Service Benevolent Trust. The Trust was established in 1941. H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent is President, and Dame Jocelyn Woollcombe, D.B.E., A.D.C., Director, 
W.R.N.S., is Chairman of the Central Committee. 


MATERIAL 


H.M.S. “‘ DerEnpDER.”—The fourth of the “ Daring” class destroyers, H.M.S. 
“* Defender,” was launched on 27th July, at the yard of Messrs. Alex. Stephen and Sons, 
Ltd., Govan, Glasgow. She has an extreme length of 390 feet and beam of 43 feet, and 
will be powered by geared steam turbines. The ship is of welded construction and 
incorporates lessons learned during the Second World War. The armament will include 
six 4.5-inch and six other guns, and above water there will be two Pentad torpedo tubes, 

H.M.S. “‘ Datnry.”—The fifth of the ‘“ Daring” class, H.M.S. “‘ Dainty,” was 
Jaunched on 16th August, from the yard of Messrs. J. S. White and Co., Ltd., Cowes, 
Isle of Wight. Special arrangements have been made in this class to eusure that the 
habitability of the accommodation spaces is the best possible. There will be all electrical 
cooking in the galleys, a modern laundry, modern bathrooms with stainless steel basins, 
pastel colours in the living spaces, and special labour-saving devices for cleaning ship, 

H.MS. “‘ Coox.’’"—The new surveying ship “‘ Cook” was accepted into service on 
20th July. Her hull was built by Messrs. William Pickersgill and Sons, Ltd., of Southwick, 
Sunderland, and the ship was completed at Devonport Dockyard, her main machinery 
being supplied by Messrs. George Clark, Ltd., of Sunderland. She has an extreme length 
of 307 feet and beam of 38 feet. Her peace-time complement is 11 officers and 147 men. 
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The ‘‘ Cook ”’ is the fourth surveying ship to be completed since the War, the others being 
the ‘‘ Dampier,” “‘ Dalrymple ” and “ Owen.” 


** BRECONSHIRE ” SALVED.—It was announced on 6th September, that Admiralty 
salvage experts had raised H.M.S, “‘ Breconshire,” a former merchant ship which was 
sunk in March, 1942, in a supply convoy off Malta. Three salvage ships and a team of 
eight divers raised the wreck from about 60 feet of water in Marsaxlok Bay. She was 
about a mile off shore, and there were bombs and other explosives still in her holds. 
The vessel was towed, bottom upwards, from Malta to Genoa to be broken up. The bell 
of the ship has been returned to the Glen Line, her former owners. 


“RoyaL Oak” SuRvEy.—The salvage vessel ‘‘ Salvictor’”’ left Portsmouth on 
22nd August, for Scapa Flow to assist in a survey of the wreck of the battleship “‘ Royal 
Oak,”’ sunk by a U-boat in October, 1939. The purpose of the survey was to gain 
information about the present condition of the wreck; it is not intended to raise the 
battleship. 

** WarRSPITE ’’ BEACHED.—On 2oth July, the hull of the former battleship ‘‘ Warspite”’ 
was refloated at Prussia Cove, Cornwall, where she was driven ashore in a gale on 
23rd April, 1947, and was beached on the sands at Marazion. Ata conference at Penzance 
on 22nd September, the owners of the hull were told by the Newlyn Harbour Com- 
missioners that the Commissioners could not allow the wreck to be beached at the back 
of Newlyn pier for the Winter. An alternative plan for beaching at Roskilly beach was 
suggested. If this is unsuitable, the salvage company consider the only alternative is to 
abandon the ship where she lies. 


EXPLOSIONS AT BEDENHAM.—Several naval ammunition barges lying at Bedenham, 
between Gosport and Fareham, in Portsmouth Harbour, blew up on the evening of 
14th July with a tremendous explosion, the effects of which were felt over a wide area. 
No one was killed, but several were injured and taken to the R.N. Hospital, Haslar. 
A statement next day from the office of the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, showed 
that at about 6 o’clock, while ammunition was being loaded into lighters at Bedenham 
pier, fire started in one of them which was partially filled with explosives. Endeavours 
to control it were unsuccessful, and flames spread from the lighter, which was moored on 
the windward side of the pier, to the pier itself and to other lighters, Lighters on the 
lee side of the pier were cast off and drifted clear. At about 6.45 p.m. an explosion took 
place, wrecking the pier and spreading the fire to the foreshore. Fire brigades fought 
the flames, but at 7.15 p.m. another ammunition lighter exploded. By 8.30 p.m. the 
fire was under control, and no further explosion occurred. In addition to the damage to 
Bedenham pier, nine barges were sunk or destroyed. Only 19 casualties needed hospital 

‘treatment, all for minor injuries; they were five Admiralty civilian employees and 14 
other civilians. Most of the injuries were caused by broken glass. 

DaMAGE TO WarsuHips.—In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 
26th July, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty stated that in recent months 
there had been an increase in the frequency of cases of malicious damage in H.M. ships. 
These had, in the main, been of a minor character, clumsy in execution, and in all 
probability committed by disgruntled individuals, and the Admiralty had no reason to 
suppose that these acts were part of a planned campaign of sabotage. 


NavaL AVIATION 


R.N.V.R. Traminc.—The First Lord of the Admiralty, Viscount Hall, on vacation 
at Torquay, spent a day of his holiday at sea in September in H.M.S. “‘ Illustrious ” 
watching the flying training of a composite squadron made up from Nos. 1831, 1832 and 
1833 R.N.V.R. Squadrons commanded by Lieutenant-Commander R. Gilchrist, R.N.V.R. 
Normally based at the R.N. Air Stations at Stretton, Bramcote and Culham, the squadron 
was carrying out its annual fortnight of sea training. 

Fiyinc DispLays.—Flying displays were given during the Summer at the R.N. Air 
Stations at St. Merryn, Arbroath, Culdrose, Yeovilton and Lee-on-Solent. Over 15,000 
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spectators were present on 26th August, for the “ At Home” and flying display at 
Lee-on-Solent. Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Portal, Flag Officer (Air), Home, in welcoming 
the public to the headquarters of naval aviation for the first display given there since the 
War, said that the object was to present a clear picture of the work of naval aviation. 


ROYAL MARINES 


The retirement was announced on 27th October of the following senior Royal Marine 
officers to date 29th November, 1950 :— 


Major-General G. W. Wildman-Lushington, C.B., C.B.E. 
Major-General R. A. R. Neville, C.B.E. 


ComMANDO UNIT For KorEa,—It was announced on 21st August, that a small Royal 
Marine Commando Unit under the command of Lieut.-Colonel D. B. Drysdale, M.B.E., 
R.M., was being formed for very early despatch by air to the Far East for service in 
Korea. This was in addition to the R.M. Commando Brigade already fighting in Malaya, 
which would continue operations there. Since January, 1950, Lieut.-Colonel Drysdale 
had been Chief Instructor at the R.M. Officers’ School at Plymouth. 


DEPARTURE FROM CHATHAM.—The long association between Chatham and the Royal 
Marines ended at “ Retreat ” on 31st August, when the Union Flag was lowered for the 
last time at the R.M. Barracks. In reply to a petition sponsored by the Chatham Borough 
Council, supported by neighbouring authorities of Rochester and Gillingham, appealing 
to the Government to allow the Marines to return, the Prime Minister stated that the 
Admiralty’s decision to remove them to Portsmouth and Plymouth must stand. The 
possibility of retaining the R.M. Barracks as an emergency extension to the Royal Naval 
Barracks is under consideration by the Admiralty. 


R.M.F.V.R. Sus-centre.—To enable men who live in the Portsmouth area to join 
the R.M. Forces Volunteer Reserve, a Sub-Centre of the City of London Centre has been 
opened at Eastney Barracks, Southsea. Commando, naval gunnery and amphibious 
training will be carried out there, while a small number of recruits may be trained in 
M.T., signals, and under-water swimming. 


DESPATCHES 


A Despatch submitted to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty by Admiral 
Sir John C. Tovey, K.C.B., D.S.O., Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, in connection with 
Convoys to North Russia, and covering the period 1st January to 31st December, 1942, 
was published on 17th October as a Supplement to the London Gazette of 13th October, 
1950. 
DOMINION AND COMMONWEALTH NAVIES 
CANADA 


Frac APpPpomintTMENTs.—Commodore Wallace B. Creery, C.B.E., R.C.N., who was 
promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral with seniority of 29th April, 1950, has been 
appointed Flag Officer, Pacific Coast, from 30th August, 1950, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral H. G. De Wolf, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C., who has been appointed Vice-Chief of 
Naval Staff. 


European CrvuisE.—A Special Squadron consisting of the light fleet carrier 
“‘ Magnificent,” wearing the flag of Rear-Admiral E. R. Mainguy, O.B.E., R.C.N., and 
the destroyers “Huron ” and “‘ Micmac,” are due to proceed to Gibraltar in November 
to join the Home Fleet after carrying out training at the Joint Anti-Submarine School, 
Londonderry, and following visits to ports of North Atlantic Treaty Countries. The ships 
are also to visit Portugal in November, the first time ships of the Canadian Navy had 
done so. Canadian Naval Headquarters announced that the European cruise had been 
planned primarily as a training venture which, in addition to providing the ships and 
naval aircraft with valuable experience, would afford an opportunity to visit some of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Countries. 
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STRANGE SUBMARINE REpPoRTS.—An announcement by Headquarters of the Royal 
Canadian Navy on 26th July, said :—‘‘ A preliminary assessment of a series of reports 
of submarine sightings ranging from the Grand Bank of Newfoundland to the Bay of 
Fundy, indicates that one or more submarines of an unknown nationality have probably 
been in the waters off the East coast of Canada during the past months.” 


BATTLE OF ATLANTIC COMMEMORATED.—On 8th October, the Battle of the Atlantic 
was commemorated in many churches throughout Canada. The observance brought to 
an end a series of ceremonies which began on 2nd October, in connection with Navy Week, 
and which included the institution on 7th October of Navy Day, a celebration which will 
be observed officially each year in future under the auspices of the Royal Canadian Navy. 


SHIPBUILDING.—On 22nd September, Mr. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
announced that contracts amounting to more than 43 million dollars had been awarded 
to Canadian shipyards on both coasts for the construction of 18 vessels for the Royal 
Canadian Navy. These contracts, which were allocated by the Canadian Maritime 
Commission, are for four anti-submarine vessels, ten minesweepers, and four other vessels. 
The new building is additional to a construction programme inaugurated earlier this year 
when contracts valued at over 2% million dollars were placed with various firms for nine 
vessels. 


AUSTRALIA 


H.M.A.S. “‘ SypNEy.”—The aircraft carrier ‘“‘ Sydney ’’ (Captain D. H. Harries, 
R.A.N.), arrived at Portsmouth on 24th July from Australia. She came to England to 
embark the 21st Carrier Air Group, the second to be formed in the Australian Navy, 
which has been trained at the R.N. Air Station, St. Merryn, Cornwall, The senior officers 
of this group are on loan from the Royal Navy, but the pilots and@aircraftmen are mainly 
Australian. After embarking the Group, the ‘‘ Sydney ” was to remain in British waters 
for some weeks to take part in exercises. 


Navy Expansion.—In the first of three broadcasts on the Government’s defence 
programme on 20th September, Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, dealt with 
plans for the Navy. It was most unlikely, he said, that another major war within the 
next few years would see great naval battles in the Pacific, for Japan was no longer a 
great sea power and no communist Power had a major Pacific fleet, but Australia would 
undoubtedly be confronted with the menace of long-range submarines. Mr. Chifley’s 

. Government had launched a sound naval programme which the present Government was 
extending. The “‘ Sydney ” with two air groups was in service, and a second carrier 
would be commissioned in 1952. The Navy already had nine destroyers and a tenth 
would soon be handed over. Four large destroyers were under construction in Australia 
and on their completion six anti-submarine frigates would be built. Many ships had 
been held in reserve for lack of men. Of those to be called up early next year for com- 
pulsory service many would doubtless choose the Navy, but recruits were needed for the 
permanent Naval Forces, and to encourage recruiting rates of pay would be increased 
by amounts ranging from 15s. 9d. weekly for men under 21 to £A2 ros. od. for petty 
officers. 


New A.A. Gun.—On 14th August, the Melbourne Correspondent of The Times 
reported that the Royal Australian Navy had taken delivery from the Commonwealth 
Ordnance Factory at Maribyrnong of a new secret anti-aircraft gun mounting known as 
the Staag Mark II. It was produced under the supervision of scientists and engineers 
from the Royal Ordnance Factory, Nottingham, and possesses a technique hitherto 
unknown in Australia. It will be fitted in the new destroyers “ Tobruk ’’ and “‘ Anzac.” 
It is power operated and radar controlled, and will carry twin Bofors 40 mm. guns which 
will be the destroyers’ main secondary armament. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


VISIT TO CRETE BATTLEFIELD 
Two officers and a rating from the New Zealand frigates “‘ Taupo ” and “‘ Hawea,”’ 
temporarily serving with the Mediterranean Fleet, recently paid a visit from their ships at 
Athens to the remote village of Sphakia on the South coast of Crete. It was from this 
village that most of the Second New Zealand Expeditionary Force was evacuated in 1941. 
The visit was arranged by Lady Norton, wife of the British Ambassador. 





INDIA 

ActinGc Ranxs.—Captain (Commodore 2nd Class) G. Barnard was, on 5th July, 
granted the acting rank of Rear-Admiral while serving in command of the Indian Naval 
Squadron. Commodore H. Drew was granted the acting rank of Rear-Admiral while 
officiating as Commander-in-Chief, Indian Navy, during the absence of Vice-Admiral 
Sir William Edward Parry from 14th July to 29th September. 

CoMBINED ExErcisEs.—An Indian Naval Squadron consisting of the cruiser ‘‘ Delhi ” 
(formerly H.M.S. “‘ Achilles ’’), the frigates ‘‘ Jumna,”’ ‘‘ Sutlej,” ‘‘ Cauvery ” and “ Tir,” 
and the tank landing ship ‘“‘ Avenger ” visited the naval base at Trincomalee from 11th 
to 23rd September, to carry out routine exercises and hold a sailing regatta. The frigates 
“ Loch Quoich ” and “ Wren,” of the Royal Navy, took part in combined exercises at 
sea, and the R.A.F. gave air co-operation. 


FOREIGN NAVIES 
FRANCE 

CuieFr oF Navat StaFF.—The Council of Ministers on 9th August, appointed Vice- 
Admiral Lambert as Chief of Naval Staff, in succession to Vice-Admiral Battet, who died 
recently. Admiral Lambert, who commanded the battleship “ Richelieu ” in the Second 
World War, was prombdted to the rank of Vice-Admiral in 1946. He was formerly in 
command of the Mediterranean Squadron. 

SLoop FoR Korea.—The Council of Ministers on 19th July, in response to the appeal 
by the Secretary of the United Nations, decided to place the sloop ‘‘ La Grandiére,”’ 
already in the Far East, at the disposal of the United Nations for service in the war in 
Korea. 

Loss oF “ La Prace.”—The frigate ‘La Place” has been blown up, but details 
do not appear to have been reported in this Country. The British Board of Admiralty 
in September sent a message of regret to the French Minister of Marine and sympathy 
with the relatives of those who lost their lives. 


ITALY 


Matta Visit.—The battleship “ Doria,” wearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Romeo 
Oliva, arrived at Malta on 2nd August, accompanied by the corvettes “ Flora,” “‘ Ape” 
and “‘ Cormorano,” and the destroyer “ Grecale,”” on an official visit. The ‘‘ Doria” 
left on 5th August, but the corvettes remained to take part in anti-submarine exercises 
in the Mediterranean. 

EXERCISE WITH Royal Navy.—The exercises in which the corvettes and destroyer 
mentioned above took part were the first in which Italian units had combined with those 
of the Royal Navy, and were designed to give the Italians experience in British anti- 
submarine methods and procedure. After discussions ashore, the Italian ships exercised 
at sea in company with H.MLS. “ Pelican ’’ and H.M.S. “‘ Peacock,’’ of the Second Frigate 
Flotilla, and H.M. New Zealand ships “ Taupo” and “ Hawea,” now serving in the 
Mediterranean. The training, which was regarded as very successful, included convoy 
screen manceuvres, single ship anti-submarine practices and communication exercises. 
In the final stages, the four Italian ships carried cut a co-ordinated three hour simulated 
action. H.M. submarines “ Token,” “‘ Trump,” “‘ Solent ” and ‘‘ Sturdy *’ co-operated 


in all of the practices. 
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JAPAN 


VovaGE To U.S.A. 


The Japanese Transport Ministry announced on 16th August, that the 9,687-ton 
freighter ‘‘ Kiyokawa Maru ”’ would be the first Japanese ship to sail to the United States 
since War broke out between the two Countries in December, 1941. 


NETHERLANDS 
DESTROYER AT MACASSAR 


In an official statement issued at The Hague on 1oth August, the Netherlands 
Government replied to the Indonesian request for the withdrawal of the destroyer 
‘“* Kortenaer ”’ from Macassar. The statement said that the destroyer had been sent to 
Macassar because of an attack by guerilla bands on 5th August, on an encampment of 
the Netherlands Indonesian Army (consisting mainly of Amboinese troops) and the 
fighting which followed the attack. 


NORWAY 
EXERCISES WITH DENMARK 


In the first week of September, Danish and Norwegian naval forces took part in an 
exercise known as ‘‘ Northern Light.’’ It included attacks on the South-East coast of 
Norway and on convoys sailing from Stavanger to Oslo. Simultaneously the Norwegian 
Air Force mobilized all bases, and an air raid warning system was put into operation 
between Oslo and Haugesund for exercise ‘‘ Argus ”’ which was held in conjunction with 
the naval manceuvres. The Air Force carried out reconnaissance against the naval forces 
and endeavoured to intercept United States bombers acting as the ‘“‘enemy.”’ The naval 
units converged on Carljohansvern on 6th September, when the exercises ended. 


PORTUGAL 
EXERCISES 


The Portuguese naval exercises which ended on 31st July, had lasted two-and-a-half 
months and were the longest for 25 years. The warships engage] steamed 10,000 miles. 


RUSSIA 
VoyvAGE-TO BLAcK SEA 


The Russian merchant ship ‘‘ Omsk,” 8,000 tons, with the dredger ‘‘ Volga ”’ in tow, 
put into Spithead on 8th September, for shelter and to clear a tow-rope which had fouled. 
‘The ships were on their way from Stettin to Odessa and continued their voyage when the 
weather moderated. 


UNITED STATES 


Frac APPOINTMENTS.—It was announced on 1st September, that President Truman 
had nominated Vice-Admiral Robert B. Carney to be Admiral and Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Naval Forces in the Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, in succession 
to Admiral Richard L. Conolly, who was nominated President of the Naval War College. 


FLEET STRENGTHENED.—On 26th July, the Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Mr. Vinson, said that the Navy is preparing to put nine more aircraft carriers 
and 39 other ships into service. The Navy now had seven large carriers, which would be 
increased to ten, and eight light carriers, which would be increased to fourteen. Two more 
cruisers were to be taken from the ‘‘ mothball fleet ’’ to bring the total cruiser strength 
to fifteen, while the number of destroyers would be raised by 32 to a total of 172. Five 
more submarines would be put into service, and the total of naval air strength increased 
by 1,100 aircraft. 


Bases.—It was announced on 20th August, that the United States Navy had 
reopened its station on Midway Island in the Pacific, which had been closed at the 
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beginning of June as an economy measure. It was also announced that certain facilities 
at the United States naval station at Trinidad, British West Indies, which had been 
placed on reduced status in May, were also to be restored. On 2oth September, the 
United States Defence Department announced that the U.S. bases in Newfoundland were 
to be transferred from a military air transport service to a major oversea command. 
The designation of Major-General Lyman P. Whitten would be changed from Commander 
to Commander-in-Chief, Newfoundland Base Command. 


“ Towns’ CLass DESTROYERS.—The Royal Navy is presenting to towns in the 
United States the bells of the 50 American destroyers transferred to Britain in 1940. 
Announcing this on 2nd August, the British Information Service in New York recalled 
that when the transfer was made the destroyers were renamed with names common to 
towns in Britain and the United States, except in the case of six vessels which were named 
after rivers on the American-Canadian border. The towns are also being presented with 
the destroyers’ badges and with a book containing a record of the ships’ achievements. 
The first presentation took place on 2nd August at Castleton, Vermont. 


HospitaL Surp Sunx.—The hospital ship “ Benevolence ’’ was rammed and sunk 
in thick fog on the night of 25th August, off San Francisco, by the cargo ship “ Mary 
Luckenbach.” Seventeen men and one nurse lost their lives, and 487 were rescued. 
The “‘ Benevolence ” was under trial before going to Korea. 





































































ARMY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. Tue Kinc 


The Princess Royal, Controller Commandant of the Women’s Royal Army Corps, 
took the Salute at the Passing Out Parade of Officer Cadets at the Women’s Royal Army 
Corps School of Instruction, Huron Camp, Hindhead, on oth August. 


On 1oth August, The Princess Royal visited the Women’s Royal Army Corps Training 
Centre at Guildford and took the Salute at a March Past. Subsequently Her Royal 
Highness opened the Women’s Royal Army Corps Museum. 


The Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief, presented Colours to the 8th Battalion, The 
Royal Scots (T.A.) at the Depot, Glencorse, on 23rd September ; and on 24th September, 
Her Royal Highness presented a new King’s Colour to the 4th Battalion, The Green 
Howards (T.A.), at Middlesbrough. 


To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE KinG.—Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) J. F. F. 
Oakeshott, C.B.E., late R.A.O.C. (20th April, 1950), vice Major-General G, A. N. Swiney, 
C.B.E., M.C., promoted ; Brigadier K. Bayley, C.B.E., late Infantry (30th July, 1950), 
vice Brigadier G. M. Gamble, C.M.G., O.B.E., retired; Brigadier H. C. Goodfellow, 
C.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., late R.A.S.C. (zoth September, 1950), vice Brigadier H. M. Hinde, 
C.B.E., retired. 


To BE CoLONELS ComMANDANT.—Of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, Lieut.-General 
Sir Eric C. R. Mansergh, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., late R.A. (5th September, 1950), vice General 
Sir Ronald F. Adam, Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., LL.D., tenure expired, and Lieut.- 
General Sir Philip M. Balfour, K.B.E., C.B.; M.C., late R.A. (14th September, 1950), vice 
Lieut.-General Sir Wilfred G. Lindsell, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired ; of 
the Royal Army Education Corps, General Sir James S. Steele, G.C.B., K.B.E., D,S.O., 
M.C., LL.D., A.D.C., late Infantry (23rd October, 1950), vice General Sir Ronald F. 
Adam, Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., LL.D., tenure expired; of the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps, Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) G. A. Kelly, C.B., late R.A.V.C. (retired), 
(3rd November, 1950), vice Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) C. A. Murray, C.B.E., tenure 
expired. 

To BE COLONELS OF ReGimEnts.—Of The Black Watch (Royal Highland Regiment), 
General Sir Neil M. Ritchie, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C., late Infantry (24th 
May, 1950), vice the late Field-Marshal the Right Honourable The Earl Wavell, P.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., C.M.G., M.C.; of The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
* Major-General H. Redman, C.B., C.B.E., late Infantry (1st August, 1950), vice Colonel 
(Honorary Major-General) W. Robb, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., resigned; of she 9th Queen’s 
Royal Lancers, Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) C. H. M. Peto, D.S,O., M.P., late R.A.C., 
retired (2nd September, 1950), vice Colonel (Honorary Major-General) C. W. Norman, 
€.B.E., tenure expired. 





Army CoUNCIL 


The King has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing the date 
22nd September, 1950, to appoint the following to be His Majesty’s Army Council :— 
Wing-Commander the Right Honourable E. J. St. L. Strachey—President. 
Captain R. M. M. Stewart— Vice-President, 
Field-Marshal Sir William J. Slim, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O., M.C, 
General Sir John T. Crocker, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
General Sir G. Ivor Thomas, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
Lieut.-General N. C. D. Brownjohn, C.B., C.M.G., O.B.E., M.C. 
Lieut.-General Sir John F. M. Whiteley, K.C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 
Sir George W. Turner, K.C.B., K.B.E. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

TOWER OF Lonpon.—The King has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of the Realm, to grant unto Field-Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke, K.G., G.C.B., 
O.M., D.S.O., the Office and Place of Constable of His Majesty’s Tower of London, in 
the room of Field-Marshal the Right Honourable Earl Wavell, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., 
C.M.G., M.C., deceased, with effect from rst August, 1950. 

War OFFice.—Brigadier C. Bullard, C.B.E., B.Eng., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., A.D.C., 
appointed Inspector (Major-General) R.E.M.E., with the temporary rank of Major- 
General (20th April, 1950). 

Brigadier H. F. S. King, C.B.E., appointed Inspector R.A.O.C., with the temporary 
rank of Major-General (16th September, 1950). 

Colonel M. F. Coulshed, C.B.E., appointed Director Women’s Royal Army Corps, 
with the temporary rank of Brigadier (January, 1951). 

Brigadier H. C. Goodfellow, C.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., A.D.C., appointed Director of 
Supplies and Transport, with the temporary rank of Major-General (March, 1951). 

Major-General G. A. N. Swiney, C.B.E., M.C., appointed Director of Ordnance 
Services (April, 1951). 

Major-General K. F. McK. Lewis, D.S.O., M.C., appointed Director of Royal Artillery 
(May, 1951). 

Brigadier W. J. F. Eassie, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Inspector Royal Army Service 
Corps, with the temporary rank of Major-General (July, 195:). 

Unttep Kincpom.—Major-General Sir Hugh C. Stockwell, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
appointed Commander, 3rd Infantry Division, and Commander, East Anglian District 
(January, 1951). 

Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) G. E. Prior-Palmer, D.S.O., appointed Commander, 
6th Armoured Division, and Commander, Salisbury Plain District, with the temporary 
rank of Major-General (January, 1951). 

Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) H. R. B. Foote, V.C., D.S.O., appointed Commander, 
11th Armoured Division, with the temporary rank of Major-General (January, 1951). 

Brigadier M. Lea-Cox, C.B.E., appointed Commandant, Central Ordnance Depot, 
Chilwell, with the temporary rank of Major-General (April, 1951). 

Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) E. R. Benson, C.M.G., C.B.E., appointed Commander, 
No. 4 A.A. Group, with the temporary rank of Major-General (April, 1951). 

Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) H. C. Phipps, D.S.O., appointed Commander, No. 2 
A.A. Group, with the temporary rank of Major-General (May, 1951). 

Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) D. Dawnay, D.S.O., appointed Commandant, Royal 
Military Academy, Sandhurst, with the temporary rank of Major-General (June, 1951). 

Major-General G. W. Lathbury, C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E., appointed Commandant, Staff 
College (December, 1951). 

Mippie East Lanv Forces.—Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) J. G. Denniston, 
C.B.E., appointed Director of Ordnance Services (Major-General), with the temporary 
rank of Major-General (20th April, 1950). 

Brigadier (Temporary Major-General) R. L. Scoones, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
Major-General ing Troops, Sudan (9th May, 1950). (Substituted for the 
notification in the August, 1950, Journal). 

Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) W. A. Lord, M.Eng., A.M.I.Mech.E., appointed 
Director of Mechanical Engineering (Major-General), with the temporary rank of Major- 
General (28th July, 1950). 

Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) L. E. Cutforth, C.B.E., appointed Director of Ordnance 
Services, with the temporary rank of Major-General (April, 1951). 
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Far East Lanp Forces.—Major-General R. E. Urquhart, C.B., D.S.O., appointed 
G.O.C., Malaya, [1st. August, 1950]. 


Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) R. C. O. Hedley, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Com- 
mander, South Malaya District, and Major-General Brigade of Gurkhas, with the 
temporary rank of Major-General (19th September, 1950). 


PAKISTAN.—Lieut.-Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) W. L. D. Veitch, C.B.E., appointed 
Engineer-in-Chief, Pakistan Army, with the temporary rank of Major-General (2nd 


January, 1950). 


PROMOTIONS 


General.—Lieut.-General to be General :—Sir Ouvry L. Roberts, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O., M.A. (20th October, 1950). 


Major-Generals—Temporary Major-Generals or Brigadiers to be Major-Generals :— 
C. G. B. Greaves, C.B., C.B.E. (zoth April, 1950; substituted for the notification in the 
August, 1950 Journat); G. A. N. Swiney, C.B.E., MC. (20th April, 1950); N. W. 
Duncan, C.B.E., D.S.O. (27th May, 1950); A. C. Shortt, O.B.E. (14th August, 1950). 


Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals :—W. L. D. Veitch, C.B.E. 
(2nd January, 1950); C. Bullard, C.B.E., B.Eng., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., A.D.C. (zoth 
April, 1950); J. G. Denniston, C.B.E. (zoth April, 1950); W. A. Lord, M.Eng., 
A.M.I.Mech.E. (28th July, 1950); H. F. S. King, C.B.E. (16th September, 1950) ; 
R. C. O. Hedley, C.B.E., D.S.O. (19th September, 1950). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General P. G. S. Gregson-Ellis, 
C.B., O.B.E. (14th August, 1950) ; General Sir James S. Steele, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C., LL.D., A.D.C. (zoth October, 1950). 


SHORT SERVICE VOLUNTEERS 


On 3rd August, the War Office opened a new short service regular engagement to 
enable volunteers to enlist for 18 months’ general service with the Colours provided they 
are so long required. It is intended that they shall serve in the Korean area, although 
this must to some extent depend on events. Applicants must have served in the Army 
for at least 18 months with the Colours, and must not have been released or discharged 
before 1st January, 1946. They must not have passed their 30th birthday and must be 
physically fit. 


The regrant of any war-substantive rank previously held will depend upon the 
existence of vacancies. Men who are accepted will normally join at once, but if they 
have private affairs to settle they may be allowed to join the Colours up to ten days 
after enlistment. Anyone wishing to enlist on this engagement should visit their nearest 
Army Recruiting Office where full details are available. Paid Army Reservists and Re- 
servists of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force cannot be accepted. 


Released Emergency Commissioned Officers who wish to offer their services should 
apply to the War Office to join the Regular Army Reserve of Officers. They will then be 
available for recall if required. 


REVISED RaTES OF Pay 


The new basic rates of pay of all ranks of the Regular Army up to and including the 
rank of Brigadier, which took effect from 1st September, are as follows :— 
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2nd Lieutenant 
Lieutenant _ 
after 2 years... 
after 3 years... 
Captain 


Lieut.-Colonel— 
with less than 19 years’ service ... 
after 2 years or with 19 years’ service 
after 4 years or with 21 years’ service 
after 6 years or with 23 years’ service 
eet ewe Man ee eae 
Colonel 














basic pay 

Daily Annual 
s. d. £ 

17 6 319 
19 6 356 
21 6 392 
23 6 429 
29 0 529 
3I 0 566 
33 0 602 
35 0 639 
42. 0 767 
44 0 803 
46 0 840 
48 0 876 
55 6 1,013 
58 oO 1,059 
60 6 1,104 
63 0 1,150 
65 6 1,195 
y+ 1,332 
76 0 1,387 
79 0° 1,442 
82 0 1,497 
85 o 1,551 





Specially qualified officers, with not less than two years’ commissioned service, 
of the rank of Major and below, receive, in addition, qualification pay as follows :-— 
Captain, 4s. a day (£73 a year); 


Lieutenant, 2s. 6d. a day (£46 a year) ; 
Major, 58. a day ({91 a year). 


PrivaTe, Lance-CorPoraL, CorPorAL (WEEKLY) 














Rank Batry | x Star 2 Star | 3 Star 4 Star | 5 Star | 6 tar 

s. Ota Oa. 2 oO) SO e216. : ¢, 

Private fs, 49 56 0/59 6/| 66 6/70 o| 73 6| 80 6 
Lance Corporal; — 59 6 | 63 0} 70 0} 73 6) 77 O| 8 Oo 
Corporal __ ... a 73 6177 0} 84 0| 87 6} 91 0} 98 Oo 








SERGEANTS AND HIGHER RANKS erase 











Rank Class I Others 

[ae eB 

ee 126 0 115 6 
150 6 133 0 

Warsaat"Otieer II ae na spa 157 6 143 6 
Warrant Officer I rs fle sis r71 6 157. 6 





INCREMENTAL Pay :— 


(a) Soldiers, whatever their rank, receive 3s. 6d. aoe somepeti dma man’s 


a week after 4 years 
6d. a week after each 
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Fiyine Pay 
Officers and other ranks in the Army whose normal duties require them to fly 
will receive increases in the present rates of additional pay for those duties. The 
new rates are as follows :— 








Nature of Duty Weekly | Annual — 
ee £ 
Air Observation Pilots ; Glider Pilots si5 35 0 oI 
Parachutists_... > “ve 28 0 73 
R.A.S.C. Air Dispatch ‘Crews ane Io 6 27 
Rear Observers (A.O.P. squadrons) .. oa to 6 f 





EXTENSION Bounty (Applicable to the Army only). A bounty of £50 (tax- -free) will 
be payable to any man who, on 1st September, 1950, was serving on a regular engagement 
of less than twelve years with the Colours and who, on or after that date and before the 
termination of the scheme, being eligible to do so, extends his current engagement to 
serve twelve years with the Colours. The bounty will be payable at the end of the 
current engagement. It will be offset against any further payment issuable at the end 
of the twelve-year engagement, e.g., by way of terminal gratuity. 


It is intended that this bounty scheme will terminate on 31st December, 1951. 


INCREASE IN RECRUITING FOR THE REGULAR ARMY 


Since the revised rates of pay for the Army were announced on 30th August, re- 
cruiting for the Regular Army up to 16th September was as follows :— 


31st August to 9th September ... bie so: 960 
gth September to 16th September ast DP at x 5 


This was more than double the number recruited during earlier corresponding periods 
of the year and, in addition, there were 1,818 applications under consideration. 


OFFER TO NATIONAL SERVICE MEN OF ADDITIONAL SHORT SERVICE ENGAGEMENT 


A new type of short service engagement for six months for National Service Men 
called up since 1st January, 1949, giving them the opportunity of volunteering to remain 
in the Army for that period after completion of their national service, and reducing their 
liability for part-time service from 4 to 34 years, was announced by the War Office on 
ist August. 


The announcement also stated that on completion of such engagements (during 
which 14 days privileged leave would be granted) the men would receive 24 days pay and 
allowances instead of 24 days terminal pay, and that it was intended that the men should 
stay in the units in which they were at present serving. It was added that if National 
Service men wished to prolong their Colour service they could do so by engaging for 
3, 5, 7, 12 or 22 years without liability for further service in reserve, and that gratuities 
for such engagements would be £50 for 10 years’ service and {25 for each year over Io 
years up to a maximum of £200, 


INFANTRY COMMANDERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Director of Infantry held the biennial Infantry Commanders’ Conference from 
6th to 13th October, 1950. The Conference opened at the War Office on 6th October 
with an address by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. It continued throughout 
the following week at the School of Infantry, Warminster. 

Representatives from all Commands at Home and Overseas were present and, in 
addition, the Dominion and Commonwealth Countries were represented together with 
representatives from the United States. 

The programme included a discussion on the Infantry aspect of the C.I.G.S’s Exercise 
“‘ Horatius,’’ demonstrations of the latest tactical training and weapon development, 
together with a comprehensive agenda on subjects of current interest. 
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PROVISION OF OFFICERS FOR GURKHA RIFLE REGIMENTS 


The War Office has announced that it has been decided to change the method of 
providing officers for Gurkha Rifle Regiments. Each Gurkha Rifie Regiment will be 
built up to a strength of 36 regular British officers commissioned into the Regiment, and 
the remaining requirements will be met by seconding officers from British Infantry 
Regiments, as at present. 

Officers appointed on first commission from the Royal Military Academy will be 
entitled to normal pay and allowances with additions for Gurkha service and language, 
but will be required to serve for the first 12 months with a British Infantry Battalion in 
the United Kingdom or Europe. During this period of 12 months the officer may be 
required to attend a 10 weeks’ course in Gurkalli. 


Seconded officers, whose normal tour of 3 years may be extended, will be drawn 
from (a) Infantry officers of the substantive rank of major or below who hold regular or 
short service commissions and who have sufficient unexpired service to complete a tour 
of 3 years, and (0) officers of Arms other than Infantry who were born on or after 1st 
January, 1924, and who may have strong family connections with Gurkha Regiments. 
Seconded officers will be eligible for temporary promotion. 

Staff appointments in areas outside the Far East Land Forces will be open to officers 
commissioned directly to Gurkha Rifle Regiments and to officers seconded to them. 
This has not been the case previously. 


War MEmoRIALS 


SANDHURST.—Memorials to the officers of the British and Commonwealth Armies 
and to all ranks of the Indian Army who died in the Second World War, were dedicated 
in the Royal Military Memorial Chapel at the R.M.A., Sandhurst, on 27th October, in 
the presence of the Duke of Gloucester, Colonels Commandant of Corps and Regiments, 
Colonels of Regiments, senior officers of the late Indian Army, and Dominion, Common- 
wealth, and Colonial representatives. 


The first Memorial takes the form of the reseating of the whole nave and choir with 
oak pews, upon which the crests or badges of Corps and Regiments have been carved and 
given their heraldic colours. Later, a Book of Remembrance inscribed with the names of 
all commissioned officers of the Commonwealth Armies who died will be set in the 
Chapel, although subscriptions are still needed for this. 

The separate Indian Army Memorial consists of the reconstructed organ, a decorative 
organ screen, and a chapel beneath the existing gallery. Flanking the entrance to the 
Chapel are two brick piers faced with oak, on which are mounted 67 regimental badges of 
the Indian Army, carved in limewood. The screen, which is also of oak, fronts an existing 
window in a frame of light. It bears 12 Corps badges carved in pearwood, crowned by 
the Star of India carved in limewood and gilded. 

E1cHia Army.—The stained glass window which is to be placed at the East end of 
the Lady Chapel of Cairo Cathedral as a Memorial to the Eighth Army was on view in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, from 21st September until 18th 
October. 

The window is a large, circular-headed single light, measuring 13ft. 1 in. high and 
3 ft. 1% im. across, and in its eventual position the bottom of the design will be 16 ft. 
above eye level, as it is intended to be seen with the Egyptian morning light shining 
through it from the East. The subject illustrated is that of the Virgin standing behind 
Christ. The Virgin wears a robe of blue and green, and Our Saviour, who holds a ship 
(symbolizing the Church) in his hands, is dressed in red. The colour scheme consists in 
the main of deep blues, relieved with reds and greens. Between 11,000 and 12,000 pieces 
of glass have been used. The general effect is one of fine, rich, glowing colour, which will 
no doubt appear even richer in the stronger light of Egypt. 
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In the lower part of the window appears the Eight Army’s badge of a cross over a 
shield, and the inscription: ‘‘ To the Glory of God and the undying memory of the 8th 
Army, 1941-1945.” 

THE WEST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT (THE PRINCE OF WALES’s Own).—The Princess 
Royal, Colonel-in-Chief, was present at a Service in York Minster on 20th October for 
the Dedication of the Regimental 1939-1945 War Memorial. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Visit OF GENERAL MarK CLarK.—General Mark Clark, Chief of the Army Field 
Forces, United States Army, arrived in London by air from Trieste on 18th September. 
He addressed the Imperial Defence and Staff Colleges and visited Army Establishments 
during his stay of four days in England. 

BEATING RETREAT ON HorsE GUARDS PARADE.—Retreat was beaten on Horse 
Guards Parade on 30th August, and on 6th and 21st September. On the first two dates 
the Pipes and Drums of the Scots and Irish Guards, the London Scottish (T.A.) and the 
London Irish Rifles (T.A.) took part, while on 21st September Retreat was beaten by the 
Pipes and Drums of the Irish Guards and the London Irish (T.A.) with the Band, Bugles 
and Pipes of the Royal Ulster Rifles. Each ceremony, which lasted for 45 minutes, 
opened with a Fanfare by the State Trumpeters of the Household Cavalry. 

THE LivERPOOL ScottisH.—The Jubilee of The Liverpool Scottish (The Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders, T.A.) was celebrated on 21st October. 

TOUR OF THE MATRON-IN-CHIEF.—Brigadier A. Thomson, C.B.E.; R.R.C., K.H.N.S., 
Matron-in-Chief and Director of Army Nursing Services, left London by air on 25th 
September for an extensive tour of the Middle East. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
CANADA 


CONTRIBUTION OF ARMED FORCES TO MAINTAIN PEACE.—The Prime Minister—Mr. St. 
Laurent, stated in Montreal on 6th October that Canada’s role in maintaining peace 
would not be confined to providing her Allies with military supplies, and he was sure 
that all recognized that Canadian Forces must be appropriately represented in the Force 
now being established by the North Atlantic alliance. He said that the Army Special 
Force that was now being trained in Canada had been organized for Korea, but if the 
interests of common security made it expedient to use it in some other area, the Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to recommend to Parliament that the Force be used elsewhere. 

Earlier on the same day, the Defence Minister—Mr. Claxton, stated that Canada 
had offered Western Europe enough equipment for two Infantry Divisions. 

RECRUITMENT FOR THE SPECIAL ARMY Forcr.—More than 13,000 applications for 
enlistment in the Army Special Force had been received by 7th September, and 8,691 
were accepted. 

Army WEEK.—Spectacular displays demonstrations and parades were features of 
an “ Army Week ”’ throughout Canada, which took place during the week commencing 
18th September. 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE.—Major-General N. E. Rodger, C.B.E., Quartermaster- 
General of the Canadian Army, will attend the 1951 Course at the Imperial Defence 
College in England. 

Memoriats.—A Memorial Plaque, dedicated to the memory of men of the Royal 
Canadian Horse Artillery who gave their lives in the 1939-1945 War, was unveiled in 
Kingston, Ontario, by H.E. the Governor General on 6th October. 


PAKISTAN 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, PAKISTAN ARMY.—The appointment of Lieut.-General 
Mohammed Ayub Khan as successor to General Sir Douglas Gracey, the present C.-in-C., 
Pakistan Army, was announced on 6th September. 
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New CureF oF GENERAL StaFF.—The appointment of Major-General Khalid 
Sheikh as Chief of the General Staff, as successor to Major-General R. A. Hutton, was 
announced on 12th July. 

MALAYA 


Home GuARD 


It was announced in Singapore on 30th June, that an armed Home Guard, open to 
all nationalities without age-limit, would be raised throughout the Malayan Federation 
to work with the regular police and special constabulary in maintaining law and order, 
preventing crime, and helping to suppress Communist guerilla activities. The announce- 
ment stated that the Home Guard would absorb the existing village guards, and that its 
creation formed part of Lieut.-General Sir Harold Brigg’s plan to associate the public 
more closely with Government policy and action, and to bring the communities of Malava 
into closer touch with the official efforts to end the emergency. 

FOREIGN 
ITALY 
RELEASE OF EX-MARSHAL GRAZIANI 

On 17th August, an Italian military court accepted the plea of ex-Marshal Graziani’s 
counsel that Graziani’s term of imprisonment should be estimated to have begun on 29th 
April, 1945, when he was captured by partisans in Milan, and not on 12th February, 1946, 
when he was handed over to the Italian authorities by the Allies. As the sentence of 
19 years’ imprisonment for high treason, passed on 2nd May, had already been reduced 
by 13 years and eight months, Graziani was released on 29th August, as having served his 
sentence. 

PORTUGAL 


PRESENTATION TO PORTUGUESE 8TH INFANTRY REGIMENT 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Harold Wilberforce-Bell, formerly of the Connaught Rangers, 
visited Portugal at the end of September to present a silver cup to the Portuguese 8th 
Infantry Regiment on behalf of the Connaught Rangers, in memory of the Battle of 
Busaco in 1810, when the Regiments fought side by side. Greetings have always been 
exchanged between the two Regiments on the anniversary of the battle. 


TRIESTE 
MANG@UVRES 


The first large scale Army manoeuvres to be held in the Free Territory took place 
during the last week in October. Troops of the Northamptonshire Regiment, The South 
Lancashire Regiment, the 12th Anti-Tank Regiment and a United States battalion took 
part. The main purpose of the manoeuvres was to train National Service men in amphibi- 
ous operations. 


BERTRAND STEWART PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 
SUBJECT FOR 1951.—The subject for 1951 is :— 

“ The increased complexity of design of modern equipment creates a demand 
for more skilled personnel to maintain it. It has been suggested that, as a result of 
this, the Army is becoming top heavy in second and third line maintenance units 
and that the fighting unit is being shorn of its ability to fight and maintain its own 
equipment. Discuss this, and give your views as to the most suitable division of 
responsibility for maintenance in war between combatant units and the maintenance 
service,” 


RvuLes OF THE CompeTiTion.—Copies of the Rules for this Competition can be 
obtained from the Editor of The Army Quarterly, Little New Street, London, E.C.4. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE KInG 
Honorary AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE K1nc.—Group Officer (Acting Air Commandant) 
N. M. Salmon, O.B.E., is appointed Hon. Aide-de-Camp to the King in succession to 
Air Commandant Dame Felicity Hanubry, D.B.E., who vacated the appointment on 
retirement on 29th July, 1950. 





Honours AND AWARDS 
MALAYA 


K.B.E.—Air Vice-Marshal F. J. W. Mellersh, C.B.E., A.F.C., R.A.F. In recognition 
of distinguished service between 1st December, 1949, and 31st May, 1950. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Air Ministry.—Group Captain M. S. Shapcott to be Director of Movements with 
the acting rank of Air Commodore, vice Air Commodore L. Taylor (25th August, 1950). 


MINISTRY OF SuPPLy.—Air Chief Marshal Sir W. Alec Coryton, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
M.V.O., D.F.C., Controller of Supplies (Air) Ministry of Supply, is to be Chief Executive, 
Guided Weapons. This is a new appointment created at the Ministry of Supply in order 
to accelerate and co-ordinate all work on the research, dev«iopment and production of 
guided weapons (September, 1950). 

Air Vice-Marshal J. N. Boothman, C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C., to be Controller of Supplies 
(Air) Ministry of Supply, and an additional Member of the Air Council, with the acting 
rank of Air Marshal, vice Air Chief Marshal Sir W. Alec Coryton (4th September, 1950). 


UnitED Kincpom.—Air Commodore G. D. Harvey, C.B.E., D.F.C., to be Senior 
Air Staff Officer, Bomber Command, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, vice Air 
Vice-Marshal S. C. Strafford (26th September, 1950). 

Air Commodore L. ‘Taylor to be Senior Air Staff Officer at Headquarters No. 40 
Group Maintenance Command, vice Air Vice-Marshal L. J. V. Bates, C.B., C.B.E. 
(26th September, 1950). 

Air Commodore G. W. Tuttle, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C., to be Air Officer in Charge of 
Administration at Headquarters, Coastal Command, vice Air Commodore J. G. Hawtrey. 
C.BE. (23rd October, 1950). 

Air Vice-Marshal S. C. Strafford, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., to be Commandant-General of. 
the R.A.F. Regiment, vice Air Vice-Marshal H. T. Lydford (26th October, 1950). 

Air Vice-Marshal H. T. Lydford, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., to be Air Officer Commanding 
No. 18 Group, Coastal Command and Senior Air Force Officer in Scotland, vice Air Vice- 
Marshal D. V. Carnegie, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C. (1st November, 1950). 

Air Marshal Sir Thomas Williams, K.C.B., O.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., to be Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Home Command, vice Air Marshal Sir Robert Foster (15th March, 
1951). 

Air Marshal Sir Robert Foster, K.C.B.,.C.B.E., D.F.C., to be Commander-in-Chief, 
British Air Forces of Occupation, Germany, vice Air Marshal Sir Thomas Williams 


“(15th March, 1951). 


-Mrippiz East.—-Group Captain A, H. Wheeler, O.B.E., to be Air Officer Com- 
manding Cyprus, with the acting rank of Air Commodore, vice Air Commodore B. H. C. 
Russell, C.B.E. (August, 1950). 

Far East.—Air Vice-Marshal R. S. Blucke, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., A.F.C., to be Air 
Officer Commanding Air Headquarters, Malaya, vice Air Vice-Marshal Sir Francis 
Mellersh, K.B.E., A.F.C, (January, 1951). 
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Air Commodore H. L. Patch, C.B.E., to be Air Officer in Charge of Administration 
at Headquarters, Far East Air Force, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, vice 
Air Vice-Marshal R. S. Blucke (January, 1951). 


RETIREMENTS 
Air Vice-Marshal P. E. Maitland, C.B., M.V.O., A.F.C., retired at his own request 
on 12th August, 1950. 
Air Commodore S. N. Webster, C.B.E., A.F.C., retired at his own request retaining 
the rank of Air Vice-Marshal, on 12th August, 1950. 
Air Vice-Marshal P. H. Mackworth, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., retired from the Royal 
Air Force on 26th September, 1950. 


REINSTATEMENT ON ACTIVE LIsT 


Air Vice-Marshal C. A. Bouchier, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., was reinstated on the Active 
List in the rank of Air Vice-Marshal with effect from 1st August, 1950. 


Tours OF INSPECTION 


The Secretary of State for Air, Mr. Arthur Henderson, left London on z2oth 
September, for a tour of R.A.F. units in the Middle East. He also visited Jordan, Israel 
and Greece. 


The Under Secretary of State for Air left London on 27th September on a visit to 
R.A.F. units in the Far East. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Leslie Hollinghurst, Air Member for Personnel, left England 
by air on 28th September for a tour of inspection in the Middle East and Southern 
Rhodesia. 


SPECIAL FLIGHTS AND EXERCISES 


Exercise “ Cupora.”—This first large-scale Western Union Air Exercise was held 
between 25th and 27th August. Air Chief Marshal Sir James Robb, Commander-in-Chief 
Air Forces Western Europe, was in overall control, with Air Vice-Marshal W. A. D. 
Brook as Chief of Staff, and three Deputy Chiefs of Staff representing the air forces of 
Britain, France and the Benelux Countries. U.S.A.F. aircraft assisted both attacking 
and defending forces. 

The main purpose of the Exercise was to test the joint working of the communications 
in France, Belgium and Holland. During the two years since the formation of the 
Western Union Defence Organization the English language has been adopted for the 
direction and interrogation of pilots; British training methods and operational procedure 
have been used; British radar equipment, control and reporting system have been 
introduced, and the Continental air forces use the same two types of jet fighters as the 
R.A.F., i.e., the Vampire in France and the Meteor in Belgium and Holland. A similar 
organization to our Royal Observer Corps is being formed in France, Belgium and 
Holland. 

The “ Blueland ” attacking force consisted of R.A.F. Flying Training Command 


industrial and communications centres. The “ Whiteland ’”’ defending force consisted of 
French, Belgium and Dutch forces assisted by R.A.F. fighter squadrons. 

An analysis of the lessons learned will be placed before the Chiefs of Staffs and 
Defence Ministers, and it is expected that a similar exercise will be held next year. 


Exercise “ Empreror.”—~This R.A.F. and A.A. Command Exercise held between 
7th and 15th October over England and Wales, was under the direction of the Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief Fighter Command, Air Marshal Sir Basil Embry. The main 
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purpose was to exercise air defence organization and to give Bomber Command crews 
practical experience in attacking defended targets. ‘The attacking forces were directed 
by the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief Bomber Command, Air Marshal Sir Hugh P. 
Lloyd, and the Commanding General 3rd Air Division, U.S.A.F., Major-General Leon W. 
Johnson. 

Aircraft participated from R.A.F. Fighter, Bomber and Flying Training Commands, 
British Air Forces of Occupation in Germany and the Middle East Air Force. All fighter 
squadrons of the R.Aux.A.F. took part, together with U.S.A.F. squadrons and squadrons 
from Western Union Countries. Regular and T.A. units of A.A. Command, the Royal 
Observer Corps and Fighter Control Units of the R.Aux.A.F. were all engaged. 


The Exercise was divided into three phases: (1) Midday Saturday, 7th October, 
until dawn Monday, 9th October; (2) Dawn Tuesday, 1oth October, until dawn 
Friday, 13th October; (3) Midday Saturday, 14th October, until dusk Sunday, 
15th October. 

On the completion of the Exercise, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Secretary of State for 
Air, said that although it would be several months before the results would be fully 
assessed, it had been proved that ‘‘. . . the method of control and operations techniques 
are fully justified and that they will go a long way towards modernizing the Air Defence 
System of the United Kingdom.” 


LIAISON FLIGHTS.—Six aircraft set out from the R.A.F. Flying College at Manby, 
Lincolnshire, between 18th and 2oth October, on a series of liaison flights. 

A Hastings, with a crew of nineteen officers and airmen all in tropicat kit, left on the 
18th for the 9,000-mile journey to Australia. A week was spent in New Zealand en route, 
and a 2,500-mile tour is being made of Australia. 

Two Lincolns, with their crews clad in Arctic clothing, left on the 18th for Canada 
by way of Iceland to return via the Azores. 

On the roth, one Lincoln left for Alaska by way of Iceland. The crew carried Arctic 
survival equipment, and a 15-hour flight of 2,500 miles was made in the Arctic Circle in 
the vicinity of the North Magnetic Pole. Another Lincoln—the famous Lincoln Thor II— 
left on the 19th for the United States, where visits were made to U.S.A.F. and U.S. 
Naval bases. 

On the 2oth, the “ Aries ” left on a round-the-World flight. It was proposed to cover 
the 25,000-mile route in under 28 days, and the ‘‘ Aries ”’ was one of the first land planes 
to make the non-stop West to East crossing of the Indian Ocean. 


The flights have been organized for long-range navigation training and for the 
exchange of information with Dominion and United States Air Forces. 


BATTLE oF BriTAIn WEEK was celebrated through the Royal Air Force from roth 
to 17th September. 


ORGANIZATION 


MeEpicaL Units.—Home Command is to take over administrative control of R.A.F. 
medical units, hitherto controlled by Technical Training Command. The reorganization 
will give increased opportunity for liaison with the medical authorities of the other 
Services, especially the Army and the National Health Service in each area. 


The Principal Medical Officer at Technical Training Command—Air Vice-Marshal 
W. E. Barnes, has transferred to Headquarters Home Command. 


APPRENTICE SCHEME.—1950 marked the 30th anniversary of the Apprentice School 
for the training of boys for technical and administrative careers in the Service. It was 
founded in 1920 under the leadership of Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Lord Trenchard. 
Suitable applicants between the ages of 15 and 17} have three choices of entry, as aircraft 
apprentices, administrative apprentices or boy entrants. They sign on for training up 
to 18, and after that for twelve years regular R.A.F. service. 
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AIR NOTES 


REVISED RATES OF Pay 


OFFICERS 


New rates of 


| 







The following table shows the new rates of pay effective from 1st September :— 




















basic pay Flying pay 
Rank 
Daily | Annual| Daily | Annual 

s. d. £ s. £ 
Pilot Officer 17 6 319 7 128 
Flying Offcer ... 19 6 356 8 146 
after 2 years... 21 6/ 392 8 146 
after 3 years... 23 6! 429 8 146 
Flight Lieutenant 29 Oo 529 9 164 
after 2 years... | 31 0 566 9 164 
after 4 years... M330 602 9 164 
after 6 years... he ior 35 0 639 9 164 

after 8 years (General Duties 
Branch only) ‘ xe 37.0 675 9 164 
Squadron Leader 42 0 767 9 164 
after 2 years... 44 0 803 9 164 
after 4 years... 46 0 840 9 164 
after 6 years... 48 0 876 9 164 
Wing Commander 55 6] 1,013 5 QI 
after 2 years... 58 oO] 1,059 5 gI 
after 4 years... 60 6] 1,104 5 gI 
after 6 years... 63 oO] 1,150 z 91 
after 8 years... 65 6] 1,195 5 gI 
Group Captain 73 ©] 1,332 5 gI 
after 2 years | 76 of 1,387 5 gr 
after 4 years | 979 ©O]| 1,442 5 91 
after 6 years 82 Oo} 1,497 3 55 
Air Commodore 85 o|} 1,551 — a 








New weekly ra’s of pay applied to the R.A.F. new trade structure which will be 
mtroduced on Ist Jauvary, 1951 :-— 














Rank Rate of 

pay 

s. d, 
Recruit ae - 49 0 
Aircraftman 2 fei 55 oO 
Aircraftman 1 Zhe 63 0 
Leading Aircraftman 7o © 
Senior Aircraftman... 77 (0 
Junior Technician 84 0 
Corporal Technician 108 6 
Senior Technician fee 136 6 
Chief Technician Fe 157 6 
Higher Lower 

— Scale Scale 

s. d. s. d. 

ar 98 Oo 9I- 0 

Sergeant oes 126 0 115 6 
Flight Sergeant 150 6 133 0 
Warrant Officer 171 6 157 6 














38. 64. a week after 5 years’ 
approved service. 


Goop Conpucr Bapce Pay.—Good Conduct Badge Pay will be payable at the rate of 
approved service and a further 3s. 6d. a week after 10 years’ 
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INCREMENTAL Pay— 
Increments for length of service in the rank will be payable as follows :— 

Senior Aircraftman, 3s. 6d. a week after each period of 4 years’ service up to 12; 
€orporal Technician and Senior Technician, 3s. 6d. a week after 4 years’ service; 
Chief Technician, 7s. od. a week after each period of 4 years’ service up to 8; 
Corporal, Sergeant, Flight Sergeant, 3s. 6d. a week after each period of 4 years’ 
service up to 16; Warrant Officer, 10s. 6d. a week after each period of 4 years’ service 




















up to 8. 
AIRCREW 
Basic and flying pay totals (weekly) 
Pilots and | Signallers | Signallers 
Navigators A Engineers 
Rank Engineers and 
A and Gunners 
Gunners A 
s. d 8. ol: s. d 
Aircrew cadets— 
first 6 months ... witb as 49 0 49 Oo 49 Oo 
after 6 months... < os 717.0 77. («0 ” 2 Ma 
after 12 months ae aye 119 0 1r5. 6 105 0 
Sergeant, Aircrew ot 5 157 6 150 6 140 0 
after 4 years ... v's Bt 161 o 154 0 143 6 
after 8 years ... aa “ts 164 6 157 6 147 0 
after 12 years ... rt oe 168 o 161 0 150 6 
after 16 years ... “np ape 335.4 164 6 154 0 
Flight Sergeant, Aircrew Ke 192 6 182 0 164 6 
after 4 years ... mas ste 196 0 185 6 168 o 
after 8 years ... Fis ib 199 6 189 oO ig .6 
after 12 years ... dus dies 203 0 192 6 175 0 
after 16 years ... tol is 206 6 196 o 178 6 
Master, Aircrew ... re ody 220 6 213 6 199 6 
after 4 years ... ou ont 23%. 2 224 0 210 oO 
after 8 years ... fe ved 241 6 234 6 220 6 
PERSONNEL 


Goop Conpuct BapcE.—As from 1st January, 1951, the Good Conduct Badge will 
no longer be awarded, but will be replaced by increments of pay at the same rate as were 
formerly paid to good conduct badge holders. 


OFFICER OPPORTUNITIES FOR NATIONAL SERVICE MEN.—Up to sixty entrants are to 
be selected each year for training for National Service Commissions in Fighter Control 
‘Branch as radar supervisors. It will be a condition of selection that an undertaking is 
given te serve in the Fighter Control Branch of the R.Aux.A.F. for the statutory period 
of reserve service, following the period of whole-time service. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND CHAPLAINS.—More Church of England chaplains are wanted 
to fill the considerable number of vacancies that now exist. There is no age limit for 
chaplains on entry, but normally on first appointment they will be about 28 years of age. 
Detailed information can be obtained from the Chaplain-in-Chief, Air Ministry, 33, 
Draycott Place, S.W.3. 

TRADE UNION RECOGNITION.—The Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen, the Constructional Engineering Union and the National Society of Painters 
have joined other leading Trade Unions in recognizing R.A.F. tradesmen. Admission to 
these Unions is a matter for negotiation between the individual and the Associations, 
but certificates showing the trade experience of applicants should be furnished by 
Commanding Officers. 


GORDON SHEPHARD MEMORIAL PRIZE Essay CoMPETITION, 1950—51.—The following 
is the subject for the above-named Competition :— 


“ The rapidly increasing speeds and ranges of aircraft mean that, in a future war, 
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air forces of two or more nations may have to operate in close co-operation, not only 
strategically, but tactically, from bases separated possibly by thousands of miles. 
Command, strategy, tactics, mobility, communications, equipment, training and many 
other problems are involved. How should an air force be developed and trained to meet 
these problems successfully ? ” 


The rules for the Essay Competition will be found in Air Ministry Order No. 
N.996/50. 
Women’s Royat AIR FORCE 


Princess Mary’s R.A.F. Nursinc SeErvice.—It has been decided that the 
P.M.R.A.F.N.S., formed in 1921, shall now form part of the Royal Air Force, within 
which it will be a distinct organization, preserving its present title and identity. 

The broad effect of this decision, which has been made under the powers contained 
in the Army and Air Force (Women’s Service) Act, 1948, is that officers of the 
P.M.R.A.F.N.S. will now be commissioned in the Royal Air Force, and will be brought 
under the provisions of King’s Regulations and the Air Force Act, subject to certain 
modifications. In anticipation of the decision, nursing officers who have entered the 
Service since 1st February, 1949, have, in fact, been commissioned in the Royal Air Force 
(P.M.R.A.F.N.S.) as will be all future entrants. Nursing officers will hold the same rank 
titles as officers of the W.R.A.F. 


On completion of a short service commission, gratuity at the rate of £65 for each 
year of service will be payable. Officers granted permanent commissions will be eligible 
for retired pay. 


RESERVE FORCES 


INSPECTOR OF THE Royat Auxiliary AIR Force.—Air Commodore F. Crerar, C.B.E., 
has accepted the invitation of the Secretary of State for Air to serve as Inspector of the 
R.Aux.A.F., as from ist September, 1950. This new appointment reflects the growing 
importance of the R.Aux.A.F. in the air defences of the Country, and will be for one year 
in the first instance. 


RESERVE TRANSPORT SQUADRONS.—It was announced in September that the forma- 
tion of Reserve Transport Squadrons from the resources of charter firms had been decided 
on in principle. Early in the year the British Air Charter Association, representing the 
independent air operators, made an offer to the Air Ministry to place aircraft and crews 
at the disposal of R.A.F. Transport Command, which could be called upon to meet a 
sudden increased demand for air freighting and trouping in the event of war, or during 
an emergency. A number of charter companies have elected to become auxiliary 
squadrons of Transport Command. 


Charter companies suggested that they should be given part-time work for the 
R.A.F. to ensure that their aircraft should not be sold, or the crews seek alternative 
employment as a result of lack of business, also that their flying and maintenance crews 
should be recruited into the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve so that they could receive the normal 
periodical training. When engaged on Air Ministry work oversea, the crews would wear 
R.A.F. uniform and use Service airfields. Another scheme suggested is that charter 
companies should carry out maintenance work for the R.Aux.A.F. squadrons which are 
short of ground staffs. 

MATERIAL 

FaRNBOROUGH AIR DisPLAy.—Mor- new types of aircraft were on show than ever 
before at the annual flying display and exhibition of the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors, which was held at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, in 
September. 

Of the 58 aircraft in the show, 30 made their first appearance and 28 of the total 
were powered by gas turbines. There were two new night fighters, the de Havilland 
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Venom N.F.2, developed from the high-altitude fighter of the same name, and the 
Meteor N.F.11. Three leading firms produced specialized anti-submarine machines. 
The R.A.F’s first twin-jet bomber, the English Electric Canberra, appeared equipped for 
a tactical role, with a transparent plastic nose fairing with a bomb-aimer’s sighting panel. 
Much interest centred on an experimental version of the Meteor fighter fitted with 
two Armstrong-Siddeley Sapphire turbo-jets. The engine is now known to be the most 
powerful in the World. Another aircraft off the secret list was the Gloster Meteor ground- 
attack fighter, which has been named the Reaper. It can carry either four 1,000 Ib. 
bombs, 16 95 Ib. rocket-projectiles, 580 gallons of additional fuel in auxiliary tanks, or 
a combination of these, in addition to the standard armament of four 20 mm. cannon. 
The Reaper’s ability to fly long distances would enable it to be sent without delay to a 
tactical war area, and it has provision for rocket-assisted take-off to permit use on 
improvised airfields. A research aircraft on view was the Avro Ashton, a development 
of the Tudor 9. Six of these machines have been ordered by the Ministry of Supply for 
tests into the behaviour of large aircraft flying at high speed and very high altitude. 


DOMINIONS 
CANADA 


R.A.F. Trarninc.—As from 15th January next, a number of R.A.F. trainee pilots 
will be trained by the Royal Canadian Air Force in Canada. Groups of 25 will proceed 
every six weeks. Arrangements are also being made for the training of navigators, and 
it is hoped that 200 R.A.F. air crew will be trained in Canada during 1951. 

NortH ATLANTIC TRAINING ORGANIZATION.—Student pilots from~- the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway and Italy began their pilot training 
under the North Atlantic Training Organization at the basic Flying Training School at 
Centralia, Ontario, on 11th September. The Course will run for 37 weeks. Student 
navigators began their 37 weeks Course at the Air Navigation School, Summerside, on 
gth October. 

Nations sending trainees will continue to provide pay and allowances, clothing, 
transportation to and from Canada and personal expenses. Canada will provide food, 
accommodation, transportation within Canada, and normal hospital and medical services 
in addition to all costs of training. 


AUSTRALIA 
RAAF, EXPANSION 
The Minister for Air, the Hon. T. W. White, has announced details for the expansion 


_ of the Royal Australian Air Force. They provide for :— 


1. A Citizen Force Reserve of 1,000 officers and 9,000 airmen. 

2. The creation of County Flights as part of the existing Citizen Force Squadrons. 
3. University Air Units. 

4. Re-forming of the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force with a complement of goo. 

The annual training of the Reserve would be for 14 continuous days, plus 14 days 
with units or at Reserve Centres. Members of the Active Reserve would work, fly and 
act as though they were members of the permanent Air Force. 

The expanded training system for the General Reserve would provide 225 members 
annually with 50 hours elementary flying at aero clubs at Government expense. Forty 
flying scholarships each year would be allocated to selected members of the Air Training 
Corps. 

NEW ZEALAND 
CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF 


Great Britain has placed at the disposal of New Zealand, the services of Air Vice- 
Marshal D. F. Carnegie, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., for appointment as Chief of the Air Staff, 
in succession to Air Vice-Marshal Sir Arthur Nevill, K.C.B., C.B.E., R.N.Z.A.F. 
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FOREIGN 
FRANCE 
FiveE-YEAR AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME :—A Bill implementing a five-year 
programme for the re-equipment of the French Air Force was passed in the French 
National Assembly on 28th July, and by the Council of the Republic on 3rd August. 
RECRUITING :—A competitive examination was held on 8th and 9th November, 
1950, for young men wishing to become fighter pilots in the French Air Force. Civilian 
candidates had to be over 18 and under 21 years of age on 31st December, 1950, but 
candidates already serving in the Air Force could be accepted up to the age of 23. 
After two months’ initial training successful candidates will go on to flying training schools 
in Canada and the United States. Training will last for 48 weeks entailing 240 flying 
heurs. 
SPAIN 
RECRUITING OF PARACHUTE TROOPS 
The Madrid Press announced in August, 1950, the opening of a recruiting centre in 
Seville for parachute troops for the Spanish Air Force. Recruits must be bachelors or 
widowers between18 and 35 years of age. 
SWEDEN 
Boys’ Camp 
The first Summer camp for boys, aged 13 to 16 years was held in July at the Royal 
Swedish Air Force Station Hagernas. During their three weeks’ stay, 60, boys received 
instruction in Air Force terminology, looked over engines and were shown how radio and 
radar work. They had instruction in aircraft recognition and saw ‘ground personnel at 
work, and were taken for flights. 


UNITED STATES 


C.-n-C, U.S.A.F. in Europe ;—It was announced on 1oth October, that Lieut.- 
General Lauris Norstad had been appointed Commander-in-Chief, U.S.A.F. in Europe, 
in succession to Lieut.-General John K. Cannon. 

U.S.A.F. STRENGTH :—On 27th July, it was announced that the U.S.A.F. would be 
increased in strength from 48 to 58 Groups within twelve months, and to 69 groups by 
1953. Air Force service men would be immediately increased by about 136,000 men to 
a total of 548,311. The U.S.A.F. would receive $4,535,400,000 of the additional appropria- 
tions asked for by the President. 























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


A Short History of the Second World War and its Social and Political Significance. 
By Strategicus. (Faber and Faber.) 16s. 


The name of Strategicus will be well-known to many readers, for in eight volumes he 
contrived to write what might almost be described as a contemporary account of the 
Second World War. Now he has condensed, revised and modified his previous publication 
and presents us with a short history in one volume. Actually the description of the 
campaigns and the march of events, from the invasion of Poland to the surrender of Japan, 
has been reduced from eight volumes to six chapters. The result is a handy and generally 
reliable means of reference, combined with a short but critical survey containing some 
judgments which may well provide a basis for stimulating discussion. 


The method of treatment is interesting. For instance, the fourth chapter embraces 
the period December, 1941, to May, 1943, which began with Pearl Harbour and brought 
the United States into the War; saw the Germans defeated at Stalingrad and the 
Russians turn to the offensive; included Rommel’s failure in Eygpt, the Battle of 
Alamein and the expulsion of the Axis forces from North Africa; and, after the loss of 
Hong Kong, Malaya, the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies and Burma, witnessed the 
first successful reactions of the Americans and Australians in the Pacific. This phase, 
during which the Allies passed through defeat and frustration to the path leading to 
ultimate victory, Strategicus calls, ‘‘ The Watershed of the War.” 


Again, the following chapter, called ‘‘ The Approach March,’’ May, 1943, to May, 1944, 
covers the first part of the campaign in Italy, includes a tale of Russian successes, and 
records the definite progress from island base to island base of the Allies in the Pacific : 
“the approach to the decisive assault in the eastern as well as the western theatre.”’ 
Here is noted “‘ a change in the climate of the war ”’ when differences developed between 
Roosevelt and Churchill on the one hand and Stalin on the other. During this period the 
Allies are said to have begun to lose the peace; for, as is truly postulated, no war is 
successful unless the objects for which it is waged are achieved. The objects of the 
western Allies are summed up in Roosevelt’s ‘‘ four freedoms ’’ and the Atlantic Charter 
of which the text is given. 


With so much ground to cover in so few pages, it is inevitable that certain subjects 
should appear to call for a little more elaborate treatment, and others for correction. 
Little is made of the achievement of the troops—largely French troops—which defended 
‘the perimeter at Dunkirk and by their sacrifice made the evacuation possible. The 
account of the Dieppe raid rather implies that the decision to carry it out was influenced 
by the taunts of Stalin. There are errors of detail in the story of the Iraqi and Syrian 
campaigns. The Hong Kong garrison was certainly not ‘‘ under the Canadian Brigadier 
Lawson.” 


The summing up, or retrospect, to which the last chapter, called ‘‘ Inquest,”’ is 
devoted, merits careful reading. Strategicus deplores the appalling loss of human life and 
the incalculable amount of human suffering, and emphasizes that man’s scientific progress 
has been no unmixed blessing. He passes to a consideration of the attitude of democracies 
towards war, and our refusal to pay the almost negligible premium of preparedness. In 
an earlier page he has commented severely upon the American mistake of relinquishing to 
Russia “‘ all the strategic prizes of victory,’’ and now he gives two instances of how, by 
ill-founded suspicions of British policy, ‘‘ the Americans helped to betray the main 
purpose of their immense war-effort.”” This contention may not be generally accepted, 
or even understood, on the other side of the Atlantic, but few will disagree with the 
judgment that the manner in which the western Allies won the War made it inevitable 
that there should be “ no real victory, no real peace.”’ 
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Attention is paid to such matters as the confused thinking which arose over the 
phrase “‘ unconditional surrender,” and the justification of the Allied method of strategic 
bombing. Special tribute is paid to the young men who faced the enemy in the air. 
As for Montgomery’s plan for a powerful thrust across the Rhine into the heart of Germany, 
history, we are told, will probably decide that Montgomery was right. Then follow short 
character studies of Hitler and Stalin, frank appraisements of Roosevelt and Churchill, 
and praise for the successful naval, military and air commanders of the Allied forces. 
If here, and throughout the book, no particular prominence seems to be given to British 
achievement, it should be remembered that this is a judicial and impartial study of the 
War as a whole. As is to be expected, however, the importance of the role played by the 
Royal Navy is not gainsaid. ‘“‘ It remains true that the Allied victory was based upon 
sea-power.”” 

A very good index is supplemented by a lengthy chronology, also indexed, which 
should be useful for quick reference. Some of the maps are by no means clear, the result 
of reducing large areas—even sub-continents—to page size or even smaller scale. 


The Siberian Intervention. By John Aibert White. (Princeton University Press.) 40s. 


This book is one of a series being published by the Princeton University Press. All 
the volumes deal with Allied Intervention in Russia, between 1917 and 1922. 


It is offered as a foundation for the study of future Soviet policy in the Far East. 
It bristles with facts and references from beginning to end, and the author has had access 
to documents which are not available in Europe. The Bibliography at the end will be 
valuable to students. 


The book is difficult to read. There are long unbroken sentences which, no matter 
how well phrased, are difficult to absorb unless re-read slowly. There is a lack of any 
continuous story, and this lack has brought a good deal of repetition into many of the 
chapters. 

The geographical and statistical information is very full indeed, and reads tediously 
like a guide book. And yet the most vital information, absolutely necessary for a study 
of conditions in Siberia, is omitted. No one who has ever been in Siberia could have 
forgotten the long Siberian Winter. Ports and rivers are frozen up and cannot be used. 
Work on the land ceases. Animals have to be kept under cover and fed on forage collected 
during the Summer. Everything on the roads is carried in sleighs, which cannot carry the 
weight taken by a waggon oracart. Snow-drifts in the Great Plain of Siberia are formed 
in a matter of hours. As the roads are unmetalled, there is a period when all traffic 
ceases when the thaw comes. For weeks, the bottomless mud prevents the use of sleigh 
or wheeled cart. Fighting under such conditions is difficult to describe. Even the daily 
duties of the human body are a misery. To touch a rifle with the bare hands would 
scorch the skin from them. The ballistics of rifles and guns are completely altered. 


Any work setting itself up as a text-book for study, should have had a chapter on 
Summer and Winter in Siberia, and the vast change there is between the two main Seasons 
of the year. 

On the wrapper of the book, the objectivity of the author is praised. But the potted 
opinions of the hundreds of authorities which are given are not worthy of the great 
struggle which took place in Siberia. . Something much more human is required if the 
great tragedy of the Russian Civil War and the Allied Intervention is to be understood. 

The objectivity of the author is not so marked when he recounts the atrocities 
committed. The reader can find little about the atrocities committed by the Bolsheviks. 
The murder of the Imperial family and of the tens of thousands of Russian officers cannot 
be passed over without a word. 

Finally, there is the story of the Czech Legion. Its wanderings in Siberia rival the 
tale of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand under Xenophon. Their courage and steadfastness 
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in the terrible position in which they found themselves should never be forgotten. They 
cannot be called Interventionists. They were unwillingly enveloped in the mass of 
political intrigue which ruled in Siberia. But they struggled through, first East then West, 
and to the East again, keeping their entity as a Legion, and succeeding in the end in what 
they desired so earnestly to do. To get home. 


NAVAL 


Old Oak: The Life of John Jervis, Earl of St. Vincent. By Admiral Sir William 
James, G.C.B. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 15s. 


To those who joined the Navy at the end of the XIXth or beginning of the XXth 
Century, John Jervis, Earl of St. Vincent, represented all that was soundest in British 
naval traditions. Nelson was recognized as the nonpareil, and ‘‘ What would Nelson think 
of this ” was often the criterion of action. But Nelson’s temperament without his unique 
spark of genius would have been a handicap rather than a help. Though his actions and 
judgments were revered he was seen to be, if not remote from ordinary men, at least 
inimitable. Jervis, on the other hand, was all that was best in the British sea-officer of 
normal temperament. Supremely competent in everything relating to his profession ; 
devoted to ship, fleet and Navy; upright, clear-sighted and steady-nerved ; inflexibly 
strict where the good of the Service was concerned, but human and generous in his personal 
relationships ; his was a character which ordinary men could look to as their model— 
from however great a distance. > 


Of more recent years two Great Wars have provided present and future generations 
of officers with new and admirable models of naval achievement. But it will be some time 
before the deeds and characters of the chief actors can be fully known. Jervis has not yet 
been altogether displaced and a new study of him is thoroughly to be welcomed. Tucker’s 
Memoirs of the Earl of St. Vincent, hitherto the standard work, will remain for the older 
generation a well-loved classic, but the time had arrived for an appraisal more suited to 
modern readers. ' 


This has now come from the distinguished pen of Admiral James. Though his book 
is short it includes all the essential facts of Jervis’s career and character, against a back- 
ground of international, political and naval events. And throughout the narrative blow 
the invigorating breezes of Jervis’s letters, sometimes at gale force and sometimes gentle 
zephyrs which are masterpieces of tact; in either case with never a doubt as to their 
meaning and seldom failing in their object. There have been few greater masters of the 
trenchant phrase than this seaman who left school at the age of thirteen and thereafter 
educated himself. 


It is Jervis’s first year in command of the Mediterranean Fleet (1796) that Admiral 
James sees as the most significant period of his career. As the logical sequel to his eight 
years as captain of the “‘ Foudroyant,’’ the smartest ship in the Navy, his first command- 
in-chief saw him raising his fleet to a higher pitch of enduring seaworthiness and battle- 
worthiness than had ever before been attained. The Battle of Cape St. Vincent in the 
following year and the exorcism of the mutinous spirit which had spread from the Channel 
Fleet provide more dramatic episodes; but it was the previous spade work that made 
these triumphis possible—and not only these but all the later naval glories of the Napoleonic 
Wars, based as they were on the standard of Jervis’s Mediterranean Fleet. 


In the story after he left the Mediterranean a note approaching to sadness creeps in 
—of the struggle of an ageing man, increasingly intolerant, to maintain the standards he 
has laid down. Though he writes with pride in being able again and again to tighten up 
everything under his command, there can hardly have been the exhilaration of his initial 
achievement. And his immediate struggle, to infuse into a lax Channel Fleet the discipline 
of the Mediterranean, was a dour one against disloyalty approaching to insubordination 
among several of his Flag Officers and Captains. As is here clearly brought out, ina Navy 
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in which many senior officers owed their appointments in part to their social positions and 
the patronage of powerful friends, and sometimes corresponded direct with Lords of the 
Admiralty, a Commander-in-Chief’s enforcement of his will was far more of a struggle than 
in later times when his right to demand the removal of disloyal or incompetent subordinates 
has been unquestioned. It is a measure of Jervis’s stature that despite these difficulties 
he prevailed. In his attempts to reform the civil administration of the Navy he was less 
successful, In all his work at sea he had the loyal and enthusiastic support of his best 
officers and men—and there were many of them. But in the inquisition into the dockyards 
his was a more lonely figure opposed to more firmly rooted obstruction ; and he was 
subjected, too, to much political opposition on party grounds which helped to stultify 
his efforts. 


No book can be expected to be quite free of misprints, but it is to be regretted that 
in Barrington’s well-known expression of his preference for day, as opposed to night action 
(he could not contemplate that any ship would be found wanting in the day of battle: yet, 
should there unfortunately be a shy cock among them, daylight would expose him) the 
shy cock has become a Shylock. Tunis for Turin, too, (page 76) confuses a matter which 
is already rather complex. And limejuice for lemon-juice perpetuates a later, fallacious 
belief in limejuice as an anti-scorbutic. But these are minor blemishes in a book which 
will be read with pleasure and profit both by those who have long venerated St. Vincent’s 
memory and those to whom he has hitherto been only a well-known name. ; 


ARMY 


U.S. Army in World War II. European Theatre of Operations. The Lorraine 
Campaign. By H. M. Cole. (Office of the Chief of Military History Department of 
the Army.) 


This volume is the first to be published of the nine in the series dealing with the 
American campaign in North-West Europe. It is concerned with the advance of the 
Third American Army during the months of September to December 1944. 


In conception the author follows in the “‘ Edmonds Tradition ”’ and deals with the 
Division and its components as the basic unit. The result is one of the best studies of 
modern war so far produced, and though no Empire forces are involved this book should 
be read by all British officers. The pity of it is that its dollar value may cause it to be a 
comparatively rare book in England, and it is possible that only the big libraries will be 
able to obtain a copy. 


At first sight it might appear that the reader will be at a disadvantage in not having 
read first the American views on “ The Supreme Command ”’ or their account of the 
invasion of Normandy ; the establishment of the bridgehead and the subsequent breakout. 
But this is not so, since Dr. Cole is primarily concerned with the tactical operations of the 
Army which forms the subject of his study. As the story unfolds, high level controversies 
and administrative problems are only referred to when they affect the course of the 
operations conducted by General George S. Patton. Sufficient information is given, 
however, to indicate that in advancing on a broad front after the crossing of the Seine, 
General Eisenhower was but following the advice of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The 
‘Overlord ” plan had, however, been carried through quicker than expected with the 
result that the Armies soon outran their supplies, and the need for the capture and 
development of Antwerp as a deep sea port and base became of primary importance. 
It was taken surprisingly intact on the 4th September, by the British 21st Army Group, but 
the first convoy did not enter the harbour till 24th November, owing to the difficulties 
encountered in clearing the Scheldt estuary. It is a debatable point whether this could 
have been done quicker if more of the Second British Army had been devoted to this task, 
but the resulting delay gave the German Armies time to rally and regroup in front of the 
Third American Army, Rote FP ARERRPRERTER ARP Y ONS 00. the, Meaaie nat eke 
Sarre. 
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Dr. Cole has carried out a most exhaustive study of all the relevant German records, 
and in Chapter I some interesting figures are included. On 1st September, 1944, Germany 
still had more than ten million men under arms though, since the outbreak of the War, 
she had suffered nearly three and three-quarter million casualties. The losses in the 49} 
Divisions opposing the Allies in the West had reached the total of 293,802 since D-Day, 
irrespective of the 86,339 locked up in the various garrisons which had been cut off. 


Throughout the book the German side of the story is cleverly woven into the whole, 
and one is left amazed at the strange way the German Army was commanded during the 
Asiumn of 1944, and wondering at the fighting capacity of the average German soldier 
under such conditions. 


The Third American Army consisted throughout of the XIIth and XXth Corps, each 
of which contained two Infantry Divisions and one Armoured Division. At times, 
however, both the IIIrd and XVth Corps came under command of General Patton who, 
in addition, had the support of General Heyland’s XIXth Tactical Air Command. After 
the breakout, the spectacular advance of the Third Army from Avranches to Verdun had 
fortified the belief of all who knew him that its commander would not be stopped by 
ordinary obstacles, and it must have been disappointing for all, with the enemy reeling 
before them, to find themselves ‘‘ grounded ” on the line of the Meuse on 1st September, 
for lack of petrol. On 5th September, the advance was resumed rather too optimisti- 
cally, and thereafter the campaign can be divided into two phases separated by the long 
halt during October, when again the Army was halted for lack of supplies. 


In the first phase the XIIth and XXth Corps crossed the Moselle, with the XVth 
Corps moving up to guard the right flank until the Sixth Army Group, based on Marseilles, 
moved up into its position in the line. 

Many of the operations are told in great detail. Those of particular interest during 
September include the actions at Pournoy and Sillegny and the fighting in the Dornot 
bridgehead which, to those who took part, were the bitterest in the campaign. But for the 
classic example of the co-operation between armour and air forces one turns to ibe account 
of General Leclerc’s Armoured Division at Dompaire. 


In general, however, the operations carried out during September followed the 
standard pattern of the opening made by an infantry attack followed by armoured 
exploitation. The enemy with very meagre resources only attempted one major counter- 
offensive which led to the armoured battles in the vicinity of Arracourt. Here, between 
19th and 22nd September, the 111th and 113th Panzer Brigades were launched piecemeal 
against the North-eastern flank of the Third Army. They were engaged and defeated 
_by the 4th American Armoured Division, and this fighting is of interest because of the 
success of the lighter gunned American M-4 tank against the German “ Panthers,”’ By 
25th September, the Army had closed up to the general line Luneville-Thionville, with the 
Germans still holding the fortified area of Metz, when General Patton was again told 
to assume the defensive, though allowed to undertake minor operations to adjust his 
front for a further advance. 


During this pause, which lasted till 8th November, he authorized the reduction of 
Fort Driant, one of the more modern forts in the outer perimeter of the Metz defences. 
An attempt to rush the fort on 27th September having failed, a full-scale. assault was 
launched on 3rd October. The supporting Air Force was unable to take part in the 
preceding bombardment owing to the weather, and though this included very accurate 
shelling by 8-in, Howitzers, it failed rather ominously to have any effect on the garrison or 
its armament. The attack was most gallantly carried out and maintained, but though 
the American Infantry got into the fort and even forced their way into some of the under- 
ground galleries, and though every available mechanical device was used, the garrison 
remained unsubdued when the assailants were withdrawn on 12th October. 


On 8th November, when the advance was resumed and the second phase of the 
operations commenced, concentric attacks were launched North and South of the defended 
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area of Metz, so that the city was enveloped and the forts isolated. Fort Driant 
eventually capitulated on 8th December, and the last fort fell on the 13th. The Army 
front was then about 130 miles from the Rhine, and it was hoped that this distance 
would be covered comparatively quickly and without much fighting at the Siegfried 
Line. But the enemy made the best use of his scanty resources and the terrain favoured 
the defence. The weather became appalling and first stopped the efforts of the supporting 
air forces to assist the ground troops, and then halted any independent armoured action. 
Under incessant rain and snow, rivers doubled their width and the ground became so 
water-logged that the advance became canalized along roads not designed to carry such a 
weight of traffic. The enemy held each road junction and bridge stubbornly, and each 
little garrison fought it out to the end. In such a war of attrition both sides lost heavily 
and the incidence of “‘ trench feet ’’ increased the American casualty lists. The Germans 
who were now scraping everything together for the Ardennes offensive gained ‘‘ time ”’ 
and the rate of the American advance was slowed down to less than a mile a day. 


In this phase the fight for the bridge at Han-sur-Nied stands out as an example of 
quickness in seizing a fleeting opportunity and gallantry in execution, whilst the crossing 
of the Moselle North of Metz by the goth Infantry Division is surely one of the best of its 
size carried out in this theatre of operations. Wading out, waist deep, into the raging 
and icy waters of the river to get into their assault boats, the Infantry fought for six days 
and nights without greatcoats or blankets and with very few supplies, to establish this 
vital bridgehead. To complete these operations the longest Bailey bridge in the N. W. 
European campaign was erected near Thionville by the 1306th Engineer General Service 
Regiment. 

On the Third Army front the Siegfried Line was in part constructed on the northern 
bank of the Sarre, whilst the Orscholz switch line faced the advancing XXth Corps, To 
defend it the Germans could now only deploy about one battalion and 18 guns to each 
four miles of front but, fighting on the “‘ sacred soil of the Reich,” they fought fanatically. 
On the other hand many of the American divisions had been over long in the line. One 
had been fighting without relief for 162 days, and all contained a high proportion of untried 
and unabsorbed reinforcements. Nevertheless they advanced to the assault of this 
formidable position as gallantly as ever. At Saarlautern, the Air O.P. discovered one 
bridge still intact and, in the early hours of 3rd December, the 1st Battalion 379th 
Regiment crossed the river in ten minutes and rushed the bridgehead from the German 
side. As they got to the bridge itself the commander of D Company “ knifed ’”’ the 
German wireless operator in his tank when he was attempting to send out a warning, 
and the Colonel shot another who made a dart for the demolition switch. 


This enabled a bridgehead to be established in the Dillingen-Pachten area but its 
expansion proved a slow and costly business. The crossing places could not be freed from 
hostile artillery fire, and such few tanks as were ferried across could achieve little in such 
a pillbox infested area. The attempt to penetrate the Orscholz switch line proved equally 
costly, so that when the extent of the German offensive in the Ardennes became known 
the line was withdrawn and stabilized in the rear on 22nd December, so as to enable the 
Third Army to come to the assistance of the First. 


The author has a grand story to tell and does it with that occasional happy phrase 
which makes his account so human and easy to read. To quote one example. We are told 
“This manceuvre surprised the Germans on the opposite bank, so much so that one of 
their platoons fell in behind Company K as it marched North, along the river, and accom- 
panied the American column until Company K noted these ‘reinforcements’ and 
captured them.” 


There can be little doubt that the Third Army was a fine one in which co-operation 
between all arms had been carefully co-ordinated. The handling of the Artillery is 
especially praised by the Germans, but the XIXth Tactical Air Command played a 
leading and often decisive part in many of the actions described. 
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The book itself is magnificently produced and the maps, of which there are fifty, 
are finely drawn. But it is too bulky to be read in comfort, and some of the thirty 
air photos which are reproduced appear to fail in their object and could have been omitted. 


The Regimental History of the Royal Hampshire Regiment. Volume I, to 1914. 
By C. T. Atkinson. (Robert Maclehose and Co., Ltd., The University Press, Glasgow.) 
Some idea of the magnitude of this Regimental History is given in the opening sentence 

of the Preface, which reads as follows: “‘ The Regiment, which was formed in 1881 by the 

union of two Corps with records as distinguished as those of the Thirty-Seventh and Sixty- 

Seventh Foot, has achievements to its credit which might well have been put on record 

before now, only just before the 250th anniversary of the raising of the Thirty-Seventh, 

and within a few years of the 200th anniversary of the Sixty-Seventh.”’ 

The volume is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the 1st Battalion (The 
Thirty-Seventh Foot) from the time it was raised until 1881 ; Part II deals similarly with 
the 2nd Battalion (The Sixty-Seventh Foot); and Part III covers The Hampshire, 
Regiment from 1881 to the beginning of 1914. Each Part concludes with a roll of officers 
and, in the case of Part III there is also a roll of officers of the 3rd Battalion since 1881. 

There are 38 useful maps and diagrams, seven plates and many illustrations of regi- 
mental badges etc. of various dates. There is an index of persons and places, an index 
of units and a general index. 


History of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. Volume V, 1919-1942. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Walter Hingston. (Lund Humphries and Co., Ltd., London and 
Bradford) 55. to 25s. 

Those who have been on active service during the commencement of British Wars 
have, on many occasions, had te play a stubborn part in retreats and reverses entailing 
the utmost toughness and tenacity, until the time has arrived for the ‘‘ come back ” in 
which the enemy has fimaily been routed. 

This Volume, containing as it does the storics of the activities of battalions of the 
Regiment in Norway and France in 1940, and in Burma in 1942, describes in vivid detail 
the difficulties encountered and the gallantry displayed in three such periods; while a 
short chapter on the garrisoning of Iceland provides a rare interlude in these war-time 
pages. 

In dealing with the years between 1919 and 1939, the author gives most interesting 
accounts of the exploits of the 1st Battalion in the Arab Rebellion in Mesopotamia, 
1920-1921, and in Silesia ; and of the 2nd Battalion during the Peshawar Riots, 1930-1931, 
and in the Rangoon Riots of 1938. 

Numerous first-rate drawings by Major J. R. Dugmore are a feature of a most 


- interesting book. 


The Rifle Brigade in the Second World War, 1939-1945. By Major R. H. W. S. 

Hastings, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. (Gale and Polden Ltd., Aldershot.) 25s. 

This war history which commences with a foreword by H.R.H. The Duke of 
Gloucester, the Colonel-in-Chief, contains an account of the exploits of the battalions of the 
Rifle Brigade from the defence of Calais in 1940, until the end of the War in Europe, when 
there were two battalions between the Baltic and the North Sea and two in the heart 
of Austria, 

During the course of the War, six battalions of the Regiment (of which two were 
disbanded and broken up in 1942 and 1945 to meet the call for reinforcements) had, 
between them, ranged over the Western Desert, Tripolitania, Tunisia, Algeria, Italy and 
North-West Europe, and in so doing had taken a distinguished part in most of the famous 
campaigns of the War. For this reason this history will be of interest not only to Riflemen, 
but also to the members of the many headquarters of formations and to the other regiments 
mentioned in the narrative, and of assistance to those who are making and will make a 
study of the War. 

The reader is aided by 21 useful maps, while the student can, by referring to the 
excellent index, pick out without trouble the campaigns and actions he wishes to study. 
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The seven Appendices include the Roll of Honour and a list of Honours and Awards, and 
there are 21 illustrations. 


The Staffordshire Yeomanry (Q.O.R.R.) in the First and Second World Wars. 
Compiled under the direction of a Regimental Committee. Written and edited by 
Lieutenant-Commander P. K. Kemp, R.N. (Gale and Polden, Aldershot.) 21s. 
During the 1914-1918 War The Staffordshire Yeomanry saw service in Egypt and 

played a distinguished part in the actions against the Turks at Gaza, and in all the subse- 

quent operations until the capture of Damascus. 

In the 1939-45 War the Regiment once again, early in 1940. found itself in Palestine 
where it took part in operations against Syria. Thereafter, it was present at the battles 
of Alam Halfa and Alamein, and throughout the victorious advance to Tripoli and Tunis. 
Returning to England for training, the Regiment landed in France on D-Day but, after 
the initial phases, came back for training with D.D. tanks. It returned six weeks later for 
the assault on South Beveland, the crossing of the Rhine and the advance into Germany. 

This book, with appendices containing the Rolls of Honour, the list of Honours and 
Awards -and many sketch maps and illustrations, is a brief but interesting account of the 
exploits and movements of the Regiment during those stirring times. Certain passages, 
describing the advance from Deraa to Damascus during the 1914-1918 War, will be of 
particular interest to those who have read The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 


King George V’s Own Central India Horse. Volume II. By Brigadier A. A. Filose. 

(William Blackwood and Sons.) 30s. 

This second volume of the history of this well-known Regiment, covers the period 
from 1921 until 27th December, 1947, when the last British officer of the Central India 
Horse passed out of it, and the British connection with the Regiment came to an end. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I is devoted to the vears between 1921 
and 1939, and contains the story of the abolition of the Silladar system in the Indian 
Cavalry, the move of the Regiment from its 64-year peace-time “‘ home ”’ into the “‘ cold, 
hard and competitive world of cantonment, India,” and the amalgamation of the 38th 
and 39th King George’s Own Central India Horse. Chapters on sport are also included 
in this Part and, needless to say, the story of the Regiment’s successes on the polo field 
is deservedly prominent amongst these anecdotes. 

Part II, which commences with the belated mechanization of the Regiment, relates 
the exploits of the Central India Horse during the 1939-1945 War; in the Western 
Desert, 1940; in Eritrea, 1941; in the Western Desert again, 1941-1942; in Iraq and 
Persia, 1942-1943; in Italy, 1944 and in Greece, 1945-1946. 

Part III, which only contains one chapter, deals with the final period in India until 
the last British officer left the Regiment. 


Carbineer : The History of The Royal Natal Carbineers. By Professor A. F. 

Hattersley, M.A. (Gale and Polden, Aldershot.) 20s. 

Formed in 1855, The Natal Carbineers, now South Africa’s senior regiment, was 
organized into right and left Wings on amalgamation with the Natal Hussars in 1887. 
Soon after the Union, the Wings were made into separate regiments, named the rst and 
2nd Mounted Rifles ; it was not until 1934 that the two Regiments reverted to the original 
title as the 1st and 2nd Natal Carbineers, the Royal prefix being sanctioned by the King 
in the following year. The Regiments are allied to the 3rd Carabiniers (Prince of Wales’s 
Dragoon Guards), having been originally affiliated to The Carabiniers (6th Dragoon 
Guards) prior to the amalgamation of that regiment with the 3rd Dragoon Guards 
(Prince of Wales's). 

This history, which is contained in 193 pages of easy reading, covers the story of 
the Regiments during Victorian times; during the wars in South Africa, 1899-1900 period 
and in the First World War ; and in Abyssinia, the Western Desert and Italy during the 
Second World War. 

There are some good illustrations, but the paucity of reference maps is disappointing. 
The Roll of Honour and the list of Honours and Awards are given in appendices. 
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*TuEe MippLE East. A Political and Economic Survey. Demy 8vo. 496 pages. (Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1950.) 35s. 

SEVEN FALLEN Pittars. The Middle East, 1915-1950. By Jon Kimche. Demy 8vo. 
326 pages. (Secker and Warburg, 1950.) 15s. 

DEcISION IN GERMANY. By General Lucius D. Clay. Demy 8vo. 522 pages. 
(Heinemann, 1950.) 21s. 

Tito v. Statin. The Battle of the Marshals. By Jan Yindrich. Crown 8vo. 215 pages. 
(Benn, 1950.) 8s. 6d. 

Tue Russo-GERMAN ALLIANCE, 1939-1941. By A. Rossi. Demy 8vo. 218 pages. 
(Chapman and Hall, 195c.) 12s. 6d. 

RussIA AND THE WEST IN IRAN, 1918-1948. A Study in Big-Power Rivalry. By George 
Lenczowski. Medium 8vo. 383 pages. (Cornell University Press, New York, 1949.) 
36s. 

Canapa. Ashort history. By Gerald S.Graham. Crown 8vo. 187 pages. (Hutchinson, 
1950.) 7s. 6d. 

DocuMENTs RELATING TO NEW ZEALAND’s PARTICIPATION IN THE SECOND WORLD 
War, 1939-45. Volume I. Royal 8vo. 373 pages. (War History Branch, New 
Zealand, 1949.) 12s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 

A Suort History oF THE SECOND WorLD War. And its Social and Political Significance. 
By Strategicus. Large Post 8vo. 345 pages. (Faber, 1950.) 16s. Presented by 
the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

I UNDERSTAND THE Risks. The story of the Refugees from Nazi oppression who fought 
in the British Forces in the World War. By Norman Bentwich. Large post 8vo. 
192 pages. (Gollancz, 1950.) 10s. 6d. 

Tue Last INVASION OF Britain. By Commander E. H. Stuart Jones, R.N. Demy 8vo. 
324 pages. (University of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1950.) 21s. 

ELizaBETH’s IR1IsH Wars. By Cyril Falls. Demy 8vo. 362 pages. (Methuen, 1950.) 25s. 


WitH FREEDOM TO SINGAPORE. By O. W. Gilmour. Demy 8vo. 227 pages. (Benn, 
1950.) 12s. 6d. 

RoosEVELT IN RETROSPECT. By John Gunther. Demy 8vo. 441 pages. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 1950.) 21s. 

East AFRICAN BACKGROUND. By G. W. B. Huntingford and C. R. V. Bell. Crown 8vo. 
124 pages. (Longmans, Second Edition, 1950.) 7s. 6d. 

This is an outline of East African tribal life. 

*NARRATIVE OF THE BRITISH MIssION TO THEODORE, KING oF ABYSSINIA. By Hormuzd 
Rassam. Demy 8vo. 320/360 pages. (Murray, 186¢) 2 volumes. Presented by 
R. D. Trotter, Esq. 

*BritisH BATTLES AND Mepats. A description of every Campaign Medal and Bar 
awarded since the Armada, with the historical reasons for their award and the names 
of all the Ships, Regiments and Squadrons of the Royal Air Force whose personnel 
are entitled to them. By Major Lawrence L. Gordon. Royal 8vo. 416 pages. 
(Gale and Polden, Second Edition, 1950.) 63s. Presented by Messrs. Spink and 
Son, Ltd. 

BritisH SERvicEs Epucation. By Major-General C. Lloyd. Demy 8vo. 95 pages. 
(Longmans, 1950.) 3s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 
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WHITEHALL THROUGH THE CENTURIES. By George S. Dugdale. Royal 8vo. 192 pages. 
(Phoenix House, 1950.) 18s. 

SERGEANT SHAKESPEARE. By Duff Cooper. Large post 8vo. 100 pages. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 1949.) 8s. 6d. 

*HERALDS’ COMMEMORATIVE EXHIBITION 1484-1934 Held at The College of Arms. 
Enlarged and Illustrated Catalogue. Royal 4to. 126 pages. (The Kings, Heralds 
and Pursuivants of Arms of England, 1936.) Presented by the Regimental Associa- 
tion, Royal Norfolk Regiment. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF ExpLosives. A theoretical and practical treatise on the history, 
the physical and chemical properties, and the manufacture of explosives. 2 volumes. 
By Oscar Guttman. Medium 8vo. 348/444 pages. (Whittaker, 1895.) Presented 
by Major D. A. Campbell. 

THe PEACEMAKER AND ITs Rivas. An account of The Single Action Colt. By John E. 
Parsons. Medium 8vo. 184 pages. (Morrow, New York, 1950.) $4. Presented 
by the Author. 

Operation Cicero. By L. C. Moyzisch. Crown 8vo. 208 pages. (Wingate, 1950.) 
8s. 6d. 

SINGLE-HANDED PassaGE. By Edward C. Allcard. Large post 8vo. 180 pages. 
(Putnam, 1950.) 10s. 6d. 

THe VENTURESOME VoyaGEs oF CapTaIN Voss. Crown 8vo. 326 pages. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, Third Edition, 1949.) 8s. 6d. 

SAILING ALL SEAS IN THE IpLE Hour. By Dwight Long. Crown 8vo. 320 pages. 
(Rupert Hart-Davis, Second Edition, 1950.) 9s. 6d. 

An Ocean WitHovuT SHorEs. By C. O. Jennings. Large post 8vo. 222 pages. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1950.) 12s. 6d. 

The story of an unsuccessful attempt to escape from Singapore to Australia in 
1942. The author and one companion were at sea in a small boat for 127 days. 

From THREE YacHts. By Conor O Brien. Crown 8vo. 240 pages. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 
Second Edition, 1950.) . 8s. 6d. 

DEEP WATER AND SHOAL. By William Albert Robinson. Crown 8vo. 318 pages. 
(Rupert Hart-Davis, Second Edition, 1950.) 8s. 6d. 

A CuiLcp UNDER Sart. By Elizabeth Linklater. Crown 8vo. 232 pages. (Rupert Hart- 
Davis, Second Edition, 1949.) 6s. 

DESPERATE VOYAGE. By John Caldwell. Crown 8vo. 324 pages. (Gollancz, 1950.) 
12s. 6d. 

AROUND THE WoRLD SINGLE-HANDED. The Cruise of the “Islander.” By Harry 
Pidgeon. Crown 8vo. 215 pages. (Rupert Hart-Davis, Second Edition, 1950.) 
gs. 6d. 

Tue East Evropean REvotvution. By Hugh Seton-Watson. Demy 8vo. 406 pages. 
(Methuen, 1950.) 22¢. 6d. 

Soviet ARMs AND Soviet Power. The Secrets of Russia’s Might. By General Augustin 
Guillaume. Demy 8vo. 212 pages. (infantry Journal Press, Washington, 1949.) 
29s. 

Botu SIpEs OF THE CuRTAIN. An autobiography. By Maurice Peterson. Demy 8vo. 
314 pages. (Constable, 1950.) 21s. 

THE VENLO INcIDENT. By Captain S. Payne Best. Demy 8vo. 260 pages. (Hutchinson, 
1950.) 12s. 6d. 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE Nations. Studies in British Commonwealth Relations. 

By Nicholas Mansergh. Crown 8vo. 229 pages. (Royal Institute of International 

Affairs, 1948.) 8s. 6d. 
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Tur THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ComMUNISM. An Introduction. By R. N. Carew Hunt. 
Demy 8vo. 232 pages. (Bles, 1950.) 12s. 6d. 

Tur West at Bay. By Barbara Ward. Demy 8vo. 234 pages. (Allen and Unwin, 
1948.) 12s. 6d. 

Tue Errects oF Atomic WEAPONS. Prepared for and in co-operation with the U.S. 
Department of Defense and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Medium 8vo. 
456 pages. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950.) 25s. 6d. 

GREAT MISTAKES OF THE War. By Hanson W. Baldwin. Crown 8vo. 105 pages. 
(Alvin Redman, 1950.) 6s. Presented by the Publishers, 

CELESTIAL NAVIGATION FOR YACHTSMEN. By M. Blewitt. Foolscap 8vo. 61 pages 
(‘‘ Yachting World,’’ 1950.) 5s. 

Tren Ton TRAVEL. By E. E. Nott-Bower. Demy 8vo. 176 pages. (John Murray, 1950.) 
12s. 6d. 

Tue Trap. By Dan Billany. Crown 8vo. 380 pages. (Faber, 1950.) 10s. 6d. 

Tue Opps Acainst Us. By Hans Werner Richter. Translated by Robert Kee. Crown 
8vo. 304 pages. (MacGibbon and Kee, 1950.) 9s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 

Tus SIBERIAN INTERVENTION. By John Albert White. Demy 8vo. 471 pages. 
(Princeton University Press, 1950.) $6. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review 
in this JOURNAL.) 


NAVAL — 

A CRUISER COMMANDER’S ORDERS. By Commander Russell Grenfell, R.N., Demy 8vo. 
135 pages. (Gieves, Portsmouth, c.1933.) Presented by B. Clavering, Esq. 

Wavy Navy. By some who served. Edited by J. Lennox Kerr and David James. 
Demy 8vo. 263 pages. (Harrap, 1950.) 12s. 6d. 

H.M.S. ‘‘Grorrous’”’. General Orders. Demy 8vo. 38 pages. Presented. by B. 
Clavering, Esq. 

Tue GENESIS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN Navy. Compiled by G. L. Macandie. Royal 
8vo. 349 pages. (Government Printer, Sydney, 1949.) 25s. 

Op Oak. The life of John Jervis, Earl of St. Vincent. By Admiral Sir William James. 
Demy 8vo. 230 pages. (Longmans, 1950.) 15s. Presented by the Publishers, 
(see Review in this JouRNAL.) 


ARMY 

*THE FirsT AND THE Last. The Story of the 4th/7th Royal Dragoon Guards, 1939-1945. 
By Major J. D. P. Stirling. Demy 8vo. 192 pages. (Art and Educational Publishers, 
1946.) 

*XXII Dracoons 1760-1945. The Story ofa Regiment. By Raymond Birt. Demy 8vo. 
349 pages. (Gale and Polden, 1950.) 30s. 

*TuHe Royat HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT. Regimental History. Volume One. To 1914. 
By C. T. Atkinson. Medium 8vo. 497 pages. (Published by the Regiment, 1950.) 
Presented by The Regiment. (see Review in this JouRNAL.) 

*THE Brack Watcu. And the King’s Enemies. By Bernard Fergusson. Demy 8vo. 
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H. S. LEES-SMITH & CO. 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
et over ty yearé, in feace and 
war, we tharve tad the fronour of 
dealing with the Insurance 
jprotlema of Officer 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED BY CORRESPONDENCE 
UNLESS OTHERWISE REQUESTED 


Write for particulars to :— 
SERVICES BRANCH 


LLOYDS BANK CHAMBERS 
ALDERSHOT 
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LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


RADIO TELEPHONY 


A New type of radio telephony 
and loud hailer is being fitted 
to all Life-boats. The oper- 
ators can talk to the shore by 
radio telephony, or to the 
wreck through the loud hailers. 
The yearly cost of hiring this 
equipment will be £10,000, 
Help provide this extra safe- 
guard by sending a contribu- 
tion however small. 


























ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., C.V.0., V.D.. 
Treasurer 


COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., T.2., MLA,, 
Secretary 








-LD 
RANGEFINDERS 


FOR USE AT SHORT RANGES 


These small light-weight Range- 
finders (18inch and 8-inch base 
respectively) are extremely useful 
for land or river surveying; the 
18-inch can also be used for ships’ 
station-keeping or mooring. 
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